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PREFACE 


The primary purpose of this book is to help local administrators, 
members of boards of education, teachers, and the people of a com- 
munity (1) to increase the availability and effectiveness of those 
aspects of the school program designed to develop vocational compe- 
tencies and (2) to enrich the general education of children, youth, 
and adults. It is based on the premise that effective school programs 
must be developed cooperatively by the people in the school and the 
community. The improvement of programs of vocational education 
and practical arts in the past frequently has been hampered by a lack 
of understanding of the meaning and potentialities of “community 
schools”; of the need for vocational education for secondary-school 
youth and adults; of the nature and contribution of the practical arts 
to general and vocational education; and of how such programs can 
be built into and made an integral part of the school program for 
elementary and high school pupils and adults. 

In presenting theory and recommended practices in the develop- 
ment of community-school programs, the authors have drawn upon 
their own experiences and first-hand contacts with all phases of 
vocational education and practical arts. They have also, however, 
given recognition to experiences and theories of specialists in these 
fields. 

This book is unique in several respects. It departs from the general 
practice employed in writings on vocational education by focusing on 
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the community, its people, its resources, and its needs. While recog- 
nition is given to the role of Federal and State laws, plans, programs, 
and finances to improve the local community program, primary at- 
tention is focused on the use of these as aids in developing a complete 
program of vocational education and practical arts. Instead of or- 
ganizing the content around the traditional vocational fields of 
agriculture, homemaking, trades and industries, and 
cation and stressing their differences, the authors 1 
these fields have many common clements, and that 
any good school program should be to 


distributive edu- 
have shown that 
the objective of 
develop a complete and unified 
practical arts. Teachers in any 
ctices, and procedures in other 
heres of activity. Other unique 
nent of the practical arts: an 
ementary school in this area; 
onal training and other work- 
e use of citizens’ committees for 


consideration of facilities needed for these 


programs; and the nature of the task of interpretation of vocational 
education and the practical arts. 

This book is intende principals, local dirce- 
tors of vocational edu 


t is also addressed to 
mbers of citizens’ com 


“The reader 


d toa Wide circle of Professional friends 
Ons regarding the outline and contents of 
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Robert S. Fox, Dr. C. Robert Hutchcroft, Dr. Stewart Hulslander, 
Mr. John Fisher, and Mr. Daniel I. Moore, all of the University of 
Michigan; to Dr. Edith Roach Snyder, Principal, Webster Elementary 
School, Pontiac, Michigan, Miss Marian Cranmore, Principal, Burns 
Park Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and to Glenn E. 
Smith, and Mrs. Rex Todd Withers of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Special acknowledgments are given to 
the authors’ wives, Edythe Byram and Helen L. Wenrich for as- 
sistance in preparation of the manuscript. 
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Chapter 1 


THE MODERN COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


One of the unique characteristics of American public education is the 
growth of schools that have become an integral part of the commu- 
nities in which they are located. Frequently referred to as “community 
schools,” they have characteristics that facilitate the development of 
effective programs of vocational education and the practical arts. It 
is the belief of the authors, indeed, that educational programs related 
to occupational life are dependent upon development of schools that 
are closely identified with the communities that authorize, support, 
control, and evaluate them. 

The last quarter-century has seen a great upsurge of interest on 
the part of many citizens and educators to make schools contribute 
significantly to community living. A recent yearbook of a national 
organization of educators is a manifestation of this general interest. 
This research helps to clarify the meaning of “community schools” 
and the ways of developing them. 

The modern concept of the community school has been preceded 
and accompanied by several related ideas. Some people have appar- 
ently thought of the school as a community center, with a building 
and facilities available for group meetings of interest in the local 
area. Others have seen the school as a sort of “community service 
station” ready to provide the equipment and facilities in the school 
to individuals and groups who want specific services. Many successful 


1 The Community School, The Fifty-Second Yearbook of the National Society 
for ihe Study of Education, Part II, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, 
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teachers have carried learning beyond the classroom to study real 
problems of youth, adults, families, and organizations. I 


tom such 
work has emerged the concept of the community-centered c 


urriculum, 


The Community-School Concept 


There are merits in each of the concepts just cited. The modern com- 
munity school, however, is one which has deeper roots and which 
embodies a much broader concept. A basic part of this broader con- 
cept is the meaning of “community” as used in this book. An accept- 
able definition of a community has been contributed by Cook: 

„' > 4 community is (1) a population aggregate, (2) inhabiting a con- 
tiguous territory, (3) integrated through past experiences, (4) possessing 
a number of basic service institutions, (5) conscious of its unity, and 
(6) able to act in a Corporate capacity in meeting recurring life crises. 


ose people are dependent 
- Neither does it refer to a 
- Reference may be made in this book to “the 


relates to the community 


metropolitan center 
larger community.” 
aspects of a state, 
either. 


ng for an Old Term,” 
e National Society for 


ie son Pae U y-Second Yearbook of th a 
i hicago Press, 1955, 


Chap. 1, p. 13 
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If this worthy objective is to be accomplished we must not only 
sce the community from the vantage point of the school, but we 
should also view the school from the point of view of the commu- 
nity. In a community in which there is a genuine community school, 
the education of youth and adults would be a primary or even a 
central theme of the citizenry. The community would become “edu- 
cation-centered.” It will need to have the sanction and approval of 
the people of the community to organize a program built around 
their needs. The public schools belong to the people; therefore there 
should be citizen participation in making policies related to the pro- 
gram of the school, the persons to be served by it, and the evaluation 
of its effectiveness. 


The Criteria of the Community School 


Rather than to set down a formal definition of the community 
school, the authors prefer to suggest several criteria which a school 
should meet to be properly designated a community school. These 
statements are drawn from many sources but particularly from those 
criteria established for the Michigan Community School Service 
Program.* Other statements of criteria include those by Hamlin,® 
Lund," and Yeager.* The first criterion is that the school is identified 
with community life. This means that the major vocational, civic, 
social, economic, cultural, and ethical problems of the people are 
also the concern of the school. But it also implies that the school has 
a program that is based upon the needs of those who live in the town 
or city and surrounding area where the school is located. The school 
should, of course, help to prepare people to make adjustments to new 


4 Edgar Grimm, “School and Community Development,” in Practical Applica. 
tions of Democratic Administration, Clyde M. Campbell, Editor, he ee 
Harper and Bros., 1952, Orap il: — , 

Herbert M. Hamlin, Agricultural Education in Community Schools, Danville 
Ill., Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1949, pp. 11-13. z $, Danville, 

®John Lund, “Education Can Change Community Life,” School Life 31: 
11-12, Nov. 1948. — i 

7 William A, Yeager, School-Community Relations, New York, The , 
Press, 1951, pp. 443-444. ne Dryden 
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situations, since some may move to other communities. The school 
program does not reflect merely current life activities, but in addition 
the hopes and aspirations of citizens and 
of living. Since the local community is 
state, or national community, 


youth for the improvement 
a part of a larger regional, 


it follows that the school is identified 
with many problems that are of greater scope and that are involved 


with these larger communities. The identification of a school with its 
community does not come about automatically. It must be effected 
through conscious effort and careful planning by citizens and school 
people. 

The second important criterion is that the professional educators 
and the people of the community discuss and plan together for the 


programs which will be related to community 


needs. As Krug says, “Community-centered schools imply school- 
centered communities.” $ This reciprocal relationship demands suit- 


Operative discussion and planning. An example 
he citizens’ committee, which is coming into 


portance because of the in- 

- Wise and extensive use is 
made of the resources of the community in the educational program. 
, factories, institutions, and 


c , of the school and ask for the 
simple or more obvious programs of education or recreation. The 


a of the Community School,’ 


8 Edward Krug, “The P. 


School, op. cit., Chap. VI ’ The Community 
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school should be active in trying to discover what kinds of educa- 
tional services its clientele needs and is interested in. It would not 
be exclusively preoccupied with college-bound youngsters. A com- 
munity school is concerned with youth who drop out of school, and 
the children of transient workers. The person who had never attended 
school, or who had attended for a short time, the unemployed, the 
retired worker, the person seeking a better job, all are of concern to 
this school. To be sure, there are likely to be other institutions or 
agencies in many communities which also feel an educational respon- 
sibility for some people and try to meet some of their specific needs. 
However, the school, in coördinate relation with other community 
agencies, is of service to the entire community. This criterion also 
embodies the principle that no restrictions should be imposed which 
would exclude from the school any persons because of age, sex, race, 
religion, or residence. 

In certain communities many high-school pupils will be found who 
live outside the legally drawn school district. The families of these 
pupils use the services of the local institutions in such areas as religion, 
health, recreation, and communication and do their family shopping 
there. Therefore, the school district boundaries, the normal high 
school attendance area boundaries, and the limits of the community 
as an economic and sociological unit should ideally be identical. In 
many cases the school district may need to be reorganized so that its 
boundaries coincide more nearly with the boundaries of the commu- 
nity. In other cases the high school attendance area may be the key 
to the scope or extent of the community area. Brunner and Kolb 


concluded that 


From every region and by every method of study came the report that the 
school, more especially the high school, was the most important and 
decisive single factor in determining town and county community solidar- 
ity or in defining community areas.’ 


To admit to a school only high-school pupils from outside a dis- 
trict, although they are in the community, while at the same time 


© Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, A Study of Rural Sey, Boston 
Houghton-Miffin Co., 1935, p. 131. $ 
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failing to provide for classes for adults of the same areas and not 
providing for the participation of their representatives in policy mak- 
ing and program planning, would be to deny the existence of a true 


community consciousness, Hamlin, who has studied the matter a 
great deal, concludes that 


The school district or the attendance unit wi 
which is already, in some respects, a comm 


possibility of developing more of the cha 
munity.10 


thin the district is an area 
unity and which offers the 
tacteristics of a truc com- 


It is not suggested that district boundaries should be est 
lished to change the Scope or extent of the community. Rather, the 
reverse process should occur, T 


hat is, the true community bound- 
ary should become the school district boundary and attendance 
unit. 


ab- 


| mmunity school, no matter how much they may 
desire the designation, 


The Concept as It Affects Program Structure 


A school that fulfilled these criteria would 
cerned with subjects, ac 


not necessarily be con- 
*° Herbert M, Hamlin, op 


tivities, or Projects merely because they had 
- cit., p. 12, 
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always been a part of the program nor because the teachers cither 
strongly believed in them or were particularly well qualified to direct 
them. If the community-school concept were accepted, the makeup 
of the local area itself would be carefully studied. An inventory of 
the health, educational status, occupational needs, and cultural inter- 
ests would be made. Many other kinds of information about the 
people of the community would be ascertained. If the study showed 
the need for adult courses in homemaking or agriculture they would 
be added. A course in driver training could be installed if there were 
a desire and justification for it. A community school would make 
provision for new programs, for expansion of old ones, and for re- 
organization of others, as needed. 

One handicap under which some schools have labored is lack of 
flexibility in the schedule of their programs. The high priority typi- 
cally placed upon classroom teaching often results in a schedule in 
which the teachers have little time to get outside the building with 
or without their students to gather intimate and pertinent facts about 
the community. If a new need called for such types of teacher activity 
as visits to farms, stores, factories, or homes, it might be discovered 
that the teachers already were responsible for being in their class- 
rooms too many hours during the week. It ought to be made easier 
for teachers and other school people to go into the community to 
learn about the community's problems. Likewise it should be a 
normal experience for a person not regularly enrolled in elementary 
or secondary school to come to the school for consultation with some- 
one who could help him with his problems of advancing to a better 
job, making his home a better place in which to live, or making 
better use of his leisure time. 


The Kind of Teachers Needed in the Community School 


A school is no better than its teachers. It is they who will determine 
to a very large extent whether the institution in which they work can 
appropriately be regarded as a community school. To be effective 
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members of the faculty, teachers should have, in addition to the 
traditional abilities, reasonable competence i 
areas. Two are mentioned here, The first of th 
and utilization of resources for educational pur 
come aware of what students can learn from tal 
others in the area and from observing them a 
are needed who have had experience in interv. 


niques of gaining local information. They should feel at home talking 
with employers, parents, and representatives of local institutions. 
They need training in community study 
community to those enrolled in school. The 
ing the school to the community 
Teachers must also be skilled in 
of persons in the community 
need to acquire techniques o 
ship. The people of the co 
belongs to them and that 
They should be made to f 


n several important 
ese is the recognition 
poses. They must be- 
king with workers and 
t their tasks. Teachers 
iewing and other tech- 


and in interpreting the 


> be responsible for determin- 


methods which they will employ. 


Tnter-dependence of School i 
That Reveals Its Needs ii. ee te i 


community bel 


Re Se 
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feeling of expertness resulting from their professional education. They 
may have had the impression that they, alone, were charged with the 
responsibility for sensing needs. 

The educational needs of a community cannot be identified and 
studied unless adequate machinery is available. If, for example, an 
occupational survey is called for, there should be persons on the 
staff of the school who are competent to make such a survey with 
the advice and assistance of local people. There should be adequate 
funds provided by the school or by local agencies or institutions for 
the survey. If discussions centering on local problems are needed, 
then a place to meet and skilled discussion leaders must be provided. 
In order for needs to be identified and translated into recommenda- 
tions for action, provision for some kind of citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee should be made. Detailed suggestions on citizens committees 
are treated in Chapter 26. 


The School That Meets Community Needs 


While the program of the community school should deal with the life 
and the problems of the people of the area, it should not necessarily 
solve these problems. Neither should it seek to do for people the 
things they should do for themselves. The school should aim to 
assist people in helping themselves. Many persons can teach each 
other under the guidance or supervision of professionally trained 
people. This has been amply demonstrated in specific training for 
job skills. : 

The community school should stimulate and help students to carry 
learning to the doing level. Thus the farms, homes, stores, factories 
and other establishments would serve as the “laboratory” in ahid 
youth and adults would practice or apply the principles they were 
learning. The school that tried to deal constructively with the people’s 
concerns would encourage its students to engage in individual or 
cooperative projects that would aid in widespread betterment, help 
the individual to find his place in the economy or social structure of 
the community, or raise the standard of living. 
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The Community Support of the School 


Educators and observant citizens agree that a community will sup- 
port an institution which seems to benefit it. School people do not 
have to think of themselves as salesmen settin 


g up a new course, or 
starting a new dep 


artment, or inaugurating a new activity. A school 
which already belongs to the people does not need to be “sold” to 
them. Rather, the role which school people should take is more like 
that of the purchasing agent. Educators should diligently endeavor 


to find out what it is that people in the community want, education- 
Wise, and to buy it for them. 


Support of the 
benefits that the 


If the program of the school 


help build, redecorate, or re 


more valuable in the long run than dollars. 


uld be evaluated largely for its contribu- 
£ the economic and social welfare of the 


, 
“investment” 
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their leisure time. To be sure, these are “dividends” to the people of 
the community, but if they have come about as a result of codpera- 
tive planning by laymen and school people and programming by the 
school, the school will prosper and grow in public esteem. Thus the 
effectiveness of the school of the future is dependent on the esteem 
of the people. 


To Whom Do Community Schools Belong? 


While the local school belongs to the people who live in the com- 
munity—non-taxpayers as well as taxpayers—it also belongs to the 
larger community of the state and the nation. This fact is the main 
justification for state and federal support of education. Although this 
justification is not universally understood, it is not argued at this 
point. It should be made clear, however, that schools do not belong 
to individuals who want to promote special causes, like building an 
organization, fortifying a political cause, or producing winning ath- 
letic teams. Above all, they do not belong to the professional edu- 
cators. If the people of this country could be made aware that the 
kind of school they could have depends upon their needs and their 
willingness to ask for such a school and to help build it, they might 
become much more articulate about their desires. We had better, 
then, take a good look at their needs and the abundant resources 
available for educational use in most communities. 
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Chapter 2 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Resources usually are divided into two categories, human and natural. 
For purposes of discussion, however, this classification is broadened 
to include the production and distribution of goods and services as 
well as government and other agencies and organizations. All these 
are educational resources and may be used by society to improve its 
standard of living. This chapter is especially concerned with the use 
and coordination of these resources in developing and improving pro- 
grams of vocational education and the practical arts in the schools. 
It is important, therefore, that these resources be identified and that 
their scope and characteristics be recognized. 


Human Resources and the Schools 


The people who make up the labor force in this country have social 
significance beyond that of being merely one factor in the American 
economy. They are an educational resource of great value, particu- 
larly for developing occupational skills in others. In the farming 
community, for example, the competent farmer is an educational 
resource. By studying him a person learns what may be required of a 
successful farmer. The successful farmer will be using many of the 
approved practices that should be taught. The farmer, on request 
will be able to demonstrate how to perform many of the jobs hh 
young or adult farmers need to learn. He is aware of many problems 
with which he and his neighbors have been faced and on which they 
‘would like help. 
15 
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The employer in business or industry likewise is a source of help 
in determining the answers to such questions as, What kind of occu- 
pations are represented among the employees? What is the job turn- 
over? What qualifications should the workers possess? How much 
training do they need? How much and what kind of training can or 
will the employer provide? What in-service training do he and his 
employees need? And the employee can furnish valuable information 
on how a person can prepare himself for a position of higher grade 


or do his present work better, Leaders in vocational education long 


ago discovered that the best Way to organize a course to prepare an 


individual for a particular occupation was to study the “masters” in 
the occupation to find out how the most successful men and women 
operate, Employees and employers do, at times, teach one 


Both have knowledge and experience that also can be dra 
in planning and conductin 
and practical arts. 


another. 


wn upon 
g school programs of vocational education 


of parents could be of great 

which they have solved prob- 
ving have been of great practical value to 
of parents the application of lessons 
king would be impossible. A young 
nership with his father on the home 
ining that his father can give him. 
in helping a youth to get a job where 
required. 


atus 
accus- 
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tomed to this phenomenon. In addition to labor organizations we 
have farm organizations and associations of retail merchants, insur- 
ance underwriters, firemen, realtors, and others, as well as service 
clubs and fraternal or religious organizations. ‘These groups could do 
some things that individuals acting alone could not do, such as pro- 
moting apprenticeships and opportunities for work experience; making 
movies of workers; arranging visiting days for teachers in business 
and industrial establishments; or providing loan funds to enable farm 
boys to purchase livestock or feed. They can be of great aid to youth 
and adults in developing activities that will help them to gain a 
better understanding of the world of work and their place in it. 


Educational Uses of Natural Resources 


Natural resources are an essential factor in our economy. They are 
coming to be recognized by enlightened people everywhere as an 
endowment that must be used wisely and conserved. Study of the 
natural resources of the community must be made so that the future 
of occupations that are dependent upon these resources may be 
forecast. 

In many respects soil is our most basic natural resource. A study of 
the soil not only will help to indicate whether farming is an occupa- 
tion for which a community school should provide preparation, but 
also will help determine what kind of farming can best be carried on. 
In a community school students do not limit their study of soil to 
books, bulletins, and visual aids. They go directly to the land and 
observe the soils and the crops best produced from different soils. 
Soils are so basic to our existence that they and other natural re- 
sources should be studied not only by farmers and others living on 
farms but by everyone. 

Water and mineral resources are of comparable importance in many 
communities. Soil without water is barren. Problems of rainfall, run- 
off, water storage, and irrigation are vital to many communities. In 
coastal communities and in some communities in the Great Lakes 
region, occupations connected with navigation or with fishing are 
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important. In addition, in many resort communities specialized occu- 
pations dealing with sports and recreation have developed. Considera- 
tion of the water resources of the community should include the 
potential development of their use in the future. This is important 
if long-range planning of occupational training is to be carried out. 
The occupational pattern of a community may also be influenced 
by its mineral resources. In some localities the discovery and use of 
oil, coal, iron ore, or other minerals have created “one-industry” com- 
munities. Pupils in school should study and observe the nature and 
Wise use of these resources, particularly as they affect the industrial 
Processes and the present occupational pattern of their communities. 
The forests and wild life of a community often are taken for 
granted by its residents or may be looked upon by them as something 
merely to exploit. But the conservation of these resources affects the 
economic life of the community, both present and future, Some 
schools, aided by state conservation departments, have established 
school forests which are used as a part of the school laboratory. Con- 
servation practices are demonstrated and activities common in related 
Occupations such as those of forester, conservationist, or wild-life 
Specialist are explored. 
By educating people in the wise use of natural resources, a commu- 
mity can help not only to provide for its own economic future but 


also to create or enlarge upon occupational opportunities for its 
citizens, 


, 


Establishments of Production and Distribution as 
Resources for Education 
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work” in the scheme of worker training. They realize naturally that 
the resources of these concerns do not belong to the school. But it 
should not be assumed that because of this they may not be used by 
the school. Too often school people have naively assumed that unless 
the student can learn to do a job within the four walls of the school, 
the school cannot give job training. But people learn by doing— 
farmers by farming, salesmen by selling, carpenters and masons by 
building, and so on. The school program of vocational education and 
practical arts must identify these “places of work” as resources and 
make use of them as such. When a person accepts this concept, the 
logic of thinking of the factory or the farm as resources which could 
be used by schools becomes clear. 

No program of vocational education can be effective that does not 
make use of learning experiences possible in establishments engaged 
in production and distribution. The farms, the factories, the stores, 
the offices, the homes all present situations which may be studied. 
They may provide information helpful to the solution of vocational 
problems encountered by students. Other information may be ob- 
tained about workers, such as skills to be learned and qualities to be 
developed. The school should be a place where these abilities can be 
studied and practiced. Most programs of vocational education will be 
effective in proportion to the extent that experiences in these places 
where people work become a part of the curriculum. 


Governmental Agencies as an Educational Resource 


A quick glance at a telephone directory will reveal many agencies of 
the federal government which can be used as resources for vocational 
education. A county seat town may have listed the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Farmers’ Home Administration, and the Production and 
Marketing Administration. These agencies help the farmers. In larger 
communities one may find, in addition, other agencies of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, as well as departmental field offices of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, the U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration, to name only a few. Although not 
all these may be located in every community, some of their reports 
and services will be available in most towns. 

What has been said of federal 
well to some agencies of the state 
found in many 
the Agriculture 
mission, the La 
the Departmen 
habilitation, a 


governmental agencies applies as 
government. State agencies to be 
communities include the Conservation Department, 
Department, the State Employment Sccurity Com- 
bor Department, the Vocational Education Office of 
t of Public Instruction, the Office of Vocational Re- 
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information that is useful į 
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Institutional Resources Outside the Public Schools 
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college of agriculture located in each state. Branch offices of this 
service are found in every county in most states and provide informal 
education and service to farmers and homemakers. A school program 
of vocational education needs to take cognizance of the activities of 
the Cooperative Extension Service to avoid overlapping or duplica- 
tion in educational services and to utilize the help of this service. The 
schools should also help the Extension Service to make its program 
more significant and helpful. 

The U.S. Maritime Service, an organization for training licensed 
and unlicensed seagoing personnel, administers a grant-in-aid program 
for State marine and nautical schools. 


The Resources of the Schools—Potential and Actual 


It may seem trite to say that the schools should use their own re- 
sources. However, facilities oftentimes overlooked by the schools may 
be of great value. For example, most schools have one or more offices 
in which typists, clerks, and other office workers could receive prac- 
tical experience. Science teachers with the equipment and supplies 
available in their departments could provide students working part 
time with valuable instruction related to the job they are learning. 
A school cafeteria could provide exploratory experiences for pupils 
which many school people might not have thought of or might not 
have utilized fully. 

In many instances more efficient use could be made of the class- 
room, shops, and laboratories of schools. Some public schools have 
tended to be preoccupied only with the education of children and 
youth. Their facilities, if used for upgrading adults in their occupa- 
tion, could be used in the evenings and during some of the summer 
months as well as in the daytime and during the normal school hours. 
Many elementary-school or high-school teachers can instruct adults 
and out-of-school youth in occupational skills. These teachers con- 
stitute an important resource in the community school. Their special 
talents, experience, and interests should be inventoried and put to 
use where needed. 
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Finally, it should be recognized that the schools have resources in 
facilities, personnel, and libraries which employers and employees 
can make use of in connection with their own educational programs. 
Organizations of farmers, laborers, or homemakers, 
governmental agencies which conduct educational programs of a 


vocational character, can and should expect to make use of these re- 
sources which the public schools have. 


as well as some 


Work-Related Aspects of General Education in the Schools 


The school program of 
cantly to the 
The role of ge 
be discussed a 


general education could contribute signifi- 
general occupational proficiency of youth and adults. 
neral education in relation to vocational education will 
t length in Chapter 8. It may be stated here, however, 
that some understandings, habits, abilities, and attitudes are essen- 
` tial to all workers in our economy, regardless of the specific jobs they 

hold. These should be the concern of the entire school system. 
Pupils in the elementary and secondary schools should study the 
community to discover who the workers of the community are and 
what they do. In this study they will come to understand some of the 
things that are required of these workers, regardless of the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged—that certain tradesmen, for example, 
must be proficient in mathematics or that stenographers must be 
good at spelling. They will discover that salesmen need to express 
pate clearly and forcefully. Their visits should include estab- 

ishments where Many persons work at a wide variety of tasks. 
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farmer and his problems; the industrial or business worker and his 
concerns and needs; and the problems of the consumer in fully utiliz- 
ing these goods. 


Helping Youth to Explore Occupations and Study 
Vocational Interests 


In the past ten years much has been written about work experience in 
the school program. Work experience is valuable because it provides 
the youth with an opportunity to learn what is expected of him by 
the employer, the conditions of work, and some of the skills and 
abilities a person needs to develop in order to succeed in some occu- 


pations. He may reach a decision on whether he would like to do 
certain kinds of work and, to some extent, w 
> 


aptitudes necessary for certain kinds of jobs. 

The opportunity to learn those things under employment condi- 
tions is very limited within the school itself. School people are be- 
coming aware of the opportunities of an exploratory nature that 
part-time employment of youth in the community provides. Neither 
farm-reared nor urban youth have had much of a chance to learn b 
actual experience whether they might like to work at anything ERS, 
the work in which their fathers happen to be engaged. The resources 
of the community should be studied and, where possible, used to 
provide exploratory work experiences for youth. 


hether he possesses the 


Helping to Provide Experience in the Occupation 


The resources of the community should become part of the class- 
room, particularly for providing on-the-job experiences in an occupa- 
tion of the individualľ’s choice. The principles and practices studied 
in theory in classroom, laboratory, and school shop can be applied in 
the farm, office, shop, or store. By actually clerking in a store the 
prospective store salesman learns to sell. While producing a crop or 
rearing an animal on the farm the aspiring farmer learns to make 
decisions and to apply approved practices as they bear directly upon 
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the enterprise. And the best way for a person interested in clerical 
work to learn office procedure and technique is actually to work in 
an office. 

Some of the agencies and organizations referred to earlier in this 
chapter could be approached for making arrangements for such on- 
the-job experience. The schools may get valuable advice and counsel 
from these and other agencies, both in an organized as well as in an 
informal manner. For example, a retail merchant's association might 
aid in setting up cooperative work programs for tr 


persons. The State Department of Vocational E 
consultants who 


on-the-job trainin 
like this will goal in insuri 
signed to give youth actual job experi 


aining store sales 
ducation provides 
can help employers and school people to develop 


ences. 
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at work. They are skilled in the occupation, but might not be able 
to transmit their skill to others. This does not lessen their value as an 
educational resource in the process of occupational training. School 
people could help such employers, supervisors, or foremen to break 
down the occupation into its jobs and operations, to identify the in- 
formation the learner needs, and to impart such information and 
skills, through demonstration or other teaching method. 

There is another very important way in which employers or em- 
ployees might be used. They could be asked to help as “resource per- 
sons” or “assistant teachers” in vocational classes in the school. For 
example, the teacher of agriculture could take his class to visit the 
farm of a successful dairyman. This farmer could be asked to describe 
to the class how he has built up the milk-producing capacity of his 
dairy herd through a breeding program or how he has increased pro- 
duction through changes in rations and feeding practices. Or the 
employee of the Soil Conservation Service could be consulted by a 
class of adult farmers about contour plowing, crop rotation, or soil 
building practices. Likewise, the homemaking teacher and her class 
could visit the local frozen-food plant. There the operator might 
describe the methods of selecting food for freezing and show the 
class how to preserve food through freezing. Safety experts in industry 
could be invited to the schools to teach safe practices in the shop. A 
manager of a print shop would be an excellent resource person to 
assist in a discussion in an adult printing class and show the mem- 
bers how to improve the efficiency and the quality of their work. 

The use of persons in the community for help in teaching prac- 
tical arts courses also has great potentialities. For example, the indus- 
trial arts teacher could conduct his class in industrial arts through a 
local factory to study industrial processes, or could invite a local 
furniture dealer to meet with a class that is interested in learning 
more about how to select furniture for the home. The use of people 
employed in local, state or federal agencies or in organizations of 
producers, distributors, or service personnel presents great possi- 
bilities. 
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Most people in the typical community will be glad to spend time 
in many of the activities just suggested, if they understand the pur- 
poses behind the program. The schools belong to these people. They 
have children who attend the schools or they may actually be en- 
tolled for instruction in some department of the school themselves. 
They are interested in what the schools are doing, are anxious to help 


the schools do the best job possible to prepare youth and adults for 
the work of the community. 


Resources Supplementing School Equipment and Facilities 


Where departments of vocational education are providing training 
for specific occupations, it is important to hay 
ment that are up to date with the latest meth 


try, the farm, and the home. Obsolete facili 
training. Obviously, it would be impossible for the schools to pro- 
vide all the facilities 


for teaching all phases of all occupations. But 
schools have made great strides in developing teaching aids. In the 
early days of homemaking instruction, for example, a room for cook- 
mg and a room for 
schools are equipped 
many others provide a suite of rooms with unit kitchens, a dining 
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school forests are used by the department of vocational agriculture 
as well as by other departments in the school. The home farms of 
students, will, however, in most cases provide a better means for 
carrying into practice much of the information taught to prospective 
farmers in the classroom. 

The advice of employers and employees on the type of equipment 
needed in shops will be invaluable in equipping schools that train 
for trades and industries. Some school shops, such as those for auto 
mechanics and printers, could provide most of the facilities needed 
to train persons for initial employment in industry. However, there 
are many occupations represented in the community that it would 
be unwise to attempt to duplicate in the school shop, because of 
their specialized nature, their cost, or the small number of persons 
to be trained in the occupation each year. Many of the industries 
and trades in the community could be utilized in the program of 
vocational education, however, through a codperative training pro- 
gram. Under such a program the employer would give part of the 
instruction on the job and part would be given in the school. For 
example, a boy could work part-time in a dry-cleaning establishment, 
familiarizing himself with the equipment and in learning other 
aspects of the trade, while related instruction in chemistry and tex- 
tiles could be handled in the school. 

The utilization of facilities in the community must also be con- 
sidered in business education. Some equipment, such as typewriters 
and some of the more common office machines could be supplied 
fairly easily. Some schools set up a school “store,” which cither 
functions as a store for the school personnel or is used to simulate 
store activity. It would be impossible, however, for a school to dupli- 
cate all different kinds of stores or to cover all contingencies that 
might be encountered in an office. Any school which expects to pro- 
vide realistic training in business occupations should lean heavil 
on cooperative programs with business concerns for the lization 
of their facilities and equipment. 
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The Ultimate Result of Full Utilization and Coordination 
of Community Resources 


If the schools of America were to utilize more full 


y the training 
facilities already avail 


able in the communities in which they are 
located, their programs of vocational education and practical arts 
would be much more significant than they are. The same may be 
said regarding the full use as educational resources of people, organ- 
izations, and agencies and establishments of production, distribution, 
and public service. 

By definition, a community school is one which 
things, makes use of these resources in improving sc 


There are no areas of the school program where this 
tial than in vocational educ 


inherent in the economy of 
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hool programs. 
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ease the financial load. It is true that communities differ in what they 
have to work with. All communities, however, are entitled to much 
help from agencies of the state and nation. They also could make a 
great deal more use educationally of people, farms, shops, and stores 
than they do. 

Among the nations of the world today, America is known for the 
abundance of her resources. She is not equally well known for the 
strength of her community programs of vocational education. If the 
schools were to make the fullest possible educational use of America’s 
resources we could have programs of vocational education commen- 
surate with the needs of our people and our economy. 
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Chapter 3 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The relationship between the characteristics of a community school 
and its program of vocational education and practical arts is a correla- 
tive one since they are interdependent. The development and im- 
provement of a program designed to aid in preparing youth and 
adults for the work they do will help to fulfill the criteria of a com- 
munity school as listed in Chapter 1. The complementary relation. 
ship is equally important. That is, a program of vocational education 
and practical arts will be most effective in a school that is planned 
and operated on a community-centered basis. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to discuss each of these relationships in turn, with stress 
placed on the responsibility of the schools in providing vocational 
preparation. 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts Aid in Fulfillment 
of the Criteria of the Community School 


Public Schools are dependent upon economic resources for their 
existence. A strong and stable economy is needed in the community, 
state, and nation if we are to have the kind of schools needed by our 
society. This strength and stability are dependent upon the efficiency 
of workers in establishments of production, distribution, and service. 
The school should become closely identified with the economic life 
of the community through vocational education and practical arts. It 
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should be natural for the people of the community to enter into 
cooperative planning of programs for occupational training, since it 
is common for groups to form somewhat as a result of common oc- 
cupational interests. Discussions within cach group develop a group 
Consciousness among employees and the self-employed. Information 
is shared with respect to abilities required, standards of work, employ- 
ment conditions, future needs, problems, aspirations, and successes 
or failures of the workers. 

In the preceding chapter it was made clear that vocational educa- 
tion and the practical arts should utilize the resources of the com- 
munity for educational purposes and that these practical programs 
could also help the people more wisely to use and improve upon 
these resources. With such a demonstration taking place in com- 
munities, it should be much easier for school people to see similar 
ways of tying other areas of the schools more closely to the local and 
the “larger” community life, thus making the total school program 
more vital to the people. 

We have further pointed out, in connection with the 


the community-school concept, that the school should 
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The criterion relating to joint program planning by lay persons and 
school men received early recognition by leaders in vocational edu- 
cation. This has been particularly true in the codperative programs in- 
volving both employers and the schools, as well as in development of 
projects in the fields of agriculture and homemaking through parent- 
teacher-student conferences and joint planning. 

There is nothing that will promote the school consciousness of 
people more than their own participation in some of the school ac- 
tivities. Adult courses in vocational education and practical arts have 
helped to convince the people of the community that the school is 
theirs and is for their use. 

One crucial test of whether the people want and believe in voca- 
tional education in the schools is whether they are willing to supply 
the financial and other support necessary to maintain or increase the 
scope or quality of these programs. According to data from the 
United States Office of Education, in 1920 for every dollar of Federal 
funds spent on reimbursed programs $2.45 were spent by states and 
local communities. By 1931 this had increased to $3.04. Following 
the depression and the increase of Federal funds through new legis- 
lation the state and local participation went down to $1.75 by 1941, 
but by 1953 it had risen to a new high of $4.40.? During the decade, 
1941-51, the total amount of Federal funds for vocational education 
increased only 24.1 percent as compared to the 118.3 percent increase 
in local and state participation, and from 1951-53 the Federal con- 
tribution was reduced. So it is quite apparent that local communities 
have been willing to increase their support for programs of vocational 
education in their schools. Some of them have supported such pro- 
grams without seeking any Federal support. The tremendous growth 
of programs of industrial arts in the schools, without Federal financial 
support, and the large number of schools offering un-reimbursed 
programs in business and homemaking are also an indication of in- 
creasing community support for this type of work. 

2 Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education for Fiscal 
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Schools which have had successful programs of vocational educa- 
tion and practical arts have risen in the esteem of the citizens. ‘The 
people have recognized that such programs have enriched the 


educational offerings and have yielded “dividends” on their invest- 
ment. 


The Community School Is Basic to Adequate Vocational 
Education and Instruction in the Practical Arts 


The fulfillment of criteria of the community 
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Education for Work as a Responsibility of Community Schools 


A school cannot truthfully be said to reflect life in the community 
if it does not concern itself with the work that people do. Work is the 
most important single factor in the life of the people, and success at 
one’s work is a goal of most workers. However, several questions 
might be raised concerning the responsibility of the school for de- 
velopment of occupational competence. Cannot or should not the 
employers give the necessary training? Cannot the specialized educa- 
tion for occupational training be left to the private vocational schools? 
Cannot parents provide adequate training for their sons and 
daughters, especially in such areas as farming and homemaking? Do 
the people of most communities really want their schools to provide 
this type of practical education? Can the American people afford this 
costly type of training in their local schools? These, and other related 
questions necd to be answered in order to provide a reasonable 
perspective for viewing the responsibility of the community school for 
vocational education and the practical arts. 

It is true that many larger organizations make provision for train- 
ing new employees in the specific skills needed for repetitive type 
jobs, particularly those that can be learned in a short time. However, 
these are mostly unit-skilled workers in the manufacturing industries. 
According to Shartle’s analysis such workers represented only about 
20 percent of the labor force in 1950.8 Furthermore, many of their 
employers will not provide all of the long training programs that 
might be required, for example, to prepare a tool-and-die maker, a 
stenographer, or an electrician. 

The private vocational school is not a complete answer to the 
problem. These schools are of three types: proprietary schools oper- 
ated for profit; endowed or non-profit schools; and company schools 
offering training for their present or prospective employees. Since 
the proprietary vocational schools must draw students to make profit 
for their owners, they are located in the larger centers of population. 


? Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Information, Its Development and Applica. 
tion, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, p. 333. 
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Many private schools add to the training facilities of such centers. 
They are not generally accessible, however, to millions of people all 
over the country living on farms and in villages and towns as well as 
in smaller cities. The profit motive in many of these schools also very 
naturally causes emphasis to be placed on recruitment rather than on 
improvement of instruction and vocational guidance of enrollees. 
Most of the private trade schools offer training in only one trade or 
family of trades, such as electricity, welding, office work, and similar 
occupational fields. If a person, after enrolling and paying his enroll- 
ment fees, finds that he is not really interested in the subject, he has 
no recourse but to drop out of the school with or without refund of 
fees. The private vocational school as a solution to the problem of 
providing education for work has another short 
not on the basis of 
ability. 
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pected to provide for their child 
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deal of “know how” which it may never occur to them that they 
should pass on. 

Of course, it is also true that many parents do not themselves ac- 
tually possess enough “know how” in this technological age. Many 
persons have failed to keep abreast of new developments in their 
occupation. Likewise, there are those who, although they are skilled 
in an occupation, do not possess the ability to pass this skill on to 
others. The method of transmitting vocational skills from parents to 
son and daughter does have some value, but it can not be relied upon 
to do the whole job any more than to provide all the general educa- 
tion for youth. This method has an additional limitation in the fact 
that many sons and daughters do not want or are unable to follow in 
the footsteps of parents. 

Some parents, definitely in the minority, claim not to want prac- 
tical values in the high-school curriculum, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing statement from a parent: 


My complaint against this current demand [for vocational education] 
is first that training youth to earn a living is not education; second that a 
specific training may keep the youngster from earning the best kind of 
living; and third that it can’t be done in school anyhow. 

I assume that it is not a legitimate function of an educational institu- ` 
tion to use the funds of society as a whole to fit certain particular in- 
dividuals to earn a living through advantages which are not universally 
enjoyed. 

This individual advocated the pick-up method as a solution for 
developing competence in an occupation. School people occasionally 
take a similar view or do not face the issue realistically. Some may be 
prone to conclude that because some companies operate well-or- 
ganized training programs, all occupations could be learned in this 
way. There is a tendency, too, for some school people to rationalize 
their own academic past and to place a “halo” over the kind of 
school offerings with which they are familiar from experience. 

In sharp contrast to this attitude are the findings from a survey 


4 George McGranahan, “For My Son I Want an Unpractical Education.” 
Nation’s Schools, 37: 25-6, April, 1945. á 
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made by Fortune. In this survey attention was called to a — 
many kinds of skilled labor in the United States, and recommen sf 
tions were solicited as to what agency or organization should take 
the lead in training a new supply. The public school system received 
the largest number of votes, almost twice as many as the next ie 
which was private industry.* Thus, it would appear that there is a 
demand on the part of the public for the assumption of a greater part 
by the schools of the task of training a new supply of workers. 
Another study in one state revealed the belief by representative 
citizens that the secondary school is society’s institution designed to 
prepare youth for their life work at the same time they are being 
Prepared as citizens of a democracy. Over 40,000 people living in 
sixty-five different communities tesponded to a questionnaire form 
which included this question: “All of us want our children to have a 
good education in the three R’s, health, and perhaps some science. 


Beyond this, what would you insist on and be willing to pay for even 
if it should add to your school tax bill?” 


There were nine areas listed, i 


i ion in a vocation (job 
skill) of the pupil. i i checked -most fre- 
quently and consi i 
,000 taxpayers of the state responding to 
willing to pay for” 


n Diego, California, conducted along 
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In a questionnaire in one state sent to 3500 rural leaders, of which 
nearly a thousand were returned, approximately eighty percent of the 
respondents indicated that vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics were the most valuable subjects to youth in rural areas. A 
more recent nation-wide study of more than 1200 public school sys- 
tems reveals that more schools have increased their offerings in the 
vocational field than in any other field in the curriculum.’ 

In view of evidence such as that revealed in these studies it can be 
assumed that development of programs of vocational education and 
practical arts will meet general community approval. This is further 
borne out by a nation-wide study of over 1200 public school systems 
in which it was found that of all curriculum fields vocational educa- 
tion had received a greater increase in curricular emphasis than any 
other.® 

In regard to the question of whether we can afford this costly type 
of education in community schools, there are at least two easily sup- 
ported answers. The first one is that we can not afford not to provide 
it. Every day citizens are paying the cost of inefficiency in workers 
and the consequent waste of materials, time, and human effort. The 
economy upon which our standard of living rests is dependent upon 
efficient workers. We must, therefore, keep up the supply of skilled 
workers. The second is that vocational education, more than any 
other area of education, pays for itself in many ways. The increased 
earning and producing power of trained workers will be a tremendous 
factor in building a strong economic base in the community for the 
support of the community schools. Herbert Hoover, when Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce, made these significant statements: 


We in this country believe that education pays for itself and is worth- 
while and if this is true of any sort of education it is certainly true of 
vocational education—that it pays for itself... . 


8 “The Effects of Mobilization and the Defense Effort on the Public Schools,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XXX, No. 3, Oct. 
1952, pp. 92, 96, 97. i { 

°J. Dan Hull, “Trends in High School Subject Enrollments,” School Life, 
34: 7, 14, Oct., 1951. See also, A. D. Graves, American Secondary Education, 
Boston, D. C. Heath Co., 1951, pp. 226-27. 2 
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Men of affairs the country over are being impressed with the fact that 
the cost of training labor on the job is one of the great industrial costs, 
but they know that the cost of incficiency and lack of training is very 
much greater, and that labor must be trained whatever the cost. If they 
or the community do not provide such training they can not compete 
with the foreign producer whose labor is vocationally trained at public 
expense, nor can we, as a nation, adequately supply our own needs for 
the product of labor if we neglect to provide for the training of labor. 

The cost of providing this training is just as properly a charge upon the 
public revenue as any other form of education. . . . 

The cost of such training certainly should not be 
vidual worker unless we are prepared t 
providing free education and equality of opportunity for our youth, We 
can not in fairness continue to Provide specialized education free to the 
few who propose to enter the professions, while denying education to the 
many for commoner vocations. . . . 

A community must Pay cither for the cost of trainin 
much greater cost of inefiiciency of labor 
inevitably gencral industrial and 
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self-supporting. If the schools of the future fail to provide adequate 
programs of vocational education and practical arts, we should not be 
surprised if the people seek these programs through some other 
agency. 


Community Activities as a Basis for the Practical Arts 


As soon as the teachers of a school start correlating in-school activ- 
ities of pupils with out-of-school activities of the people, it will 
quickly become apparent to them that people spend a great deal of 
time working with materials of production. There is a very large 
segment of these activities which is not necessarily a part of the vo- 
cation of the individuals who engage in them. For example, many 
people have hobbies involving the use of tools, such as making 
articles of furniture, miniature trains, fishing equipment, or con- 
veniences for the home. Others may do gardening or home repair 
and construction in off hours. For this reason it is logical to expect 
that an educational institution which is to fulfill the criteria of the 
community school not only should seck to provide instruction that 
will utilize this interest in working with materials, but also should 
enlist the educational assistance of persons who have developed 
skills along these lines. 

In all communities many persons will be found who, in connection 
with their vocations, work with materials. In industry these materials 
are changed through the application of mechanical equipment and 
technological processes. In farming, materials are used as seed, feed, 
fertilizer, or soil to produce other materials. Materials are used by 
the office worker, the tradesman, the store clerk, and the homemaker. 
It was pointed out in the preceding chapter that pupils in schools can 
and should study materials, learn how persons at work use materials, 
equipment, and processes, and actually get first-hand contact with 
them. Thus, a true community school should have many courses in 
its curriculum which will involve the study and use of community 
activities centered around the producing and consuming of material 
goods useful to man. 
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We are living in a “push-button” era in which people are far re- 
moved from those who perform the creative activity of designing and 
producing the life necessities as well as the many gadgets and con- 
veniences which make life enjoyable. It is, therefore, highly 


important 
that people do not become oblivious to the developments v 


which have 
taken place, bringing these wonderful things into being and into 
common, everyday use. The creative, inventive spark must somehow 
be kept alive. Materials in the local community should be studied 
and used in the creative activity of the people. The community 
school should be concerned with teaching people to understand and 
use materials and occupational facilities available to them for the 
perpetuation of the creative spirit and the enrichment of their lives. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


Work in a Democracy 


Democracy in this country, rightly conceived, is a way of living. It is 
a great faith in man’s right to reach the limits of his capabilities. It 
assumes no pre-determination of the good life for some and the poor 
life for others. In a democracy we do not separate our work from our 
culture. 

In a democracy working is regarded as an activity of a good citizen, 
As Keller has said, “The most respected and respectable single word 
in the American language is ‘work.’” * Naturally, some kinds of work 
are held in higher esteem by people generally than are others. One of 
the tasks of the schools is to help prospective workers to gain an in- 
sight into the social usefulness of their work. Another is to develop a 
better understanding by all workers of the why and how of their 
everyday activities. 

Work is a common denominator of man in a democracy. Theodore 
Roosevelt once said, “The average man must earn his own livelihood. 
He should be trained to do so, and he should be trained to feel that 
he occupies a contemptible position if he does not do so.” This state- 
ment aptly epitomizes the relationship between man and his work in 
our democracy. Work is regarded not only as a privilege but also a 
responsibility and a blessing. 

1 Franklin J. Keller, Principles of Vocational Education, Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1948, p. 21. 
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Work in the Lives of People 


A person’s occupation frequently is the basis of one of the first ques- 
tions put to a new acquaintance when striking up a conversation. 
What happened on the job is the first thing discussed when the hus- 
band returns home, and if there are guests for dinner the conversa- 
tion eventually swings to what each does for a living and the associa- 
tions which the work naturally suggests. The work you do is usually 
the first topic in quiz programs and other inter-personal programs on 
the radio and television. The popularity of such programs is an 
indication of the natural interest of the general public in the pco- 
ple’s working life, including some details of what people do in their 
occupation. 

In rural pioneer days social contacts depended on proximity. T'o- 
day, in the age of swift transportation and easy communication, the 
basis of friendships of adults is often contacts at work or other ac- 
tivities which may be associated with one’s occupation. Instead of 
going next door for a game of bridge, we go across town to the house 
of someone who is interested in the same things we are and who 
frequently is engaged in a similar occupation. 

Adults have demonstrated many times that the work in which they 


are engaged provides the chief motivation for continued learning or 
for resumption of study. For example, the farmer who wants to im- 
prove his farming usually is interested in instruc 


tion leading to in- 
creasing his efficiency, 


Likewise, the office worker who is interested in 
improving bookkeeping skill might be interested in a course in ma- 
chine calculation. As a matter of record, courses of a vocational 
nature are the most common ones chosen by adults. When adults 
who are engaged in similar vocations mect they naturally fall into 
exchanges of experiences in their work. These exchanges may prove 
vocationally profitable and sometimes lead to the setting up of more 
formal instructional sessions. 

Recent studies of older a 


dults have revealed some very enlightening 
facts about persons wh i 


o have been “retired.” Most persons do not 
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actually wish to be relieved of the activity which has been a part of 
their life work. This feeling is not solely or even largely because of the 
wages or salary. Work, to the adult, provides a degree of prestige for 
him. When someone no longer depends on him to do the work to 
which he has become accustomed, when he is no longer recognized 
as one who can do something important that others want him to do, 
he loses status. He frequently loses morale. Conversely, work appears 
many times to have a therapeutic effect on people, providing them 
with sclf-assurance, self-respect, and a healthy outlook on life. Much 
attention is now being given to helping older adults to find new out- 
lets for productive and profitable activity suited to their capac- 
ities. 

The effect on people of not having work (unemployment) was 
widely observed during the depression of the early 1930s. The 
deleterious effects of prolonged idleness, probably as much as the 
economic needs of people, prompted the government to establish the 
agencies of WPA and CCC. Many of the educational activities pro- 
vided through these agencies were readily accepted by the unem- 
ployed and the underemployed. The average person almost invariably 
is interested in anything that will improve his employment status or 
his standing or rating in the occupation. 

Most young people can learn from working. Good work habits, 
cooperative attitudes, and such important traits as dependability, 
resourcefulness, and initiative often result from having regular chores 
and other work responsibilities to discharge. Many kinds of work 
experiences are not as readily available to youth in the home and 
community today as they were before the advent of highly organized 
business and industry, and the growth in use of machines to perform 
work in the home, on the farm, and in the factory. Employers and 
educators are increasingly secking ways of working together to pro- 
vide work activities for youth from which they learn. Details of 
school-initiated programs of learning through working are given in 
Chapter 17. One of the challenges to modern-day educators is that of 
helping youth to obtain these educational values from work. 
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Vocational Education as Education for Work 


When a person learns how to work he is receiving vocational educa- 
tion. In acquiring marketable skills the individual discovers what he 
needs to know, what he needs to be able to do, and how well he 
must be able to do it to meet standards set by his employer, by the 
consumer, or by society. In addition to acquiring this knowledge and 
ability, he acquires habits and attitudes necessary for success on the 
job. He learns what he must do to qualify for a better job or to ad- 
vance in the work in which he is engaged. The way people should be 
taught their life work is very well summarized by Keller: 


People should learn to work wherever they can do so most economically 
in terms of time, energy, and money and where the evironmental in- 
fluences will be such as to make them desirable social beings as well as 
skillful workers. Such places of work-learning should be accessible and 
available to everyone, They should be called schools. 


From the school’s point of view, then, vocational education is 


teaching people how to work effectively. This succinct definition ap- 
plies to all fields of endeavor even though 


not be thought of as being employed—a 
example is homemaking. It is, however, 

Some people enjoy their work so great 
“working” than doing anything else, T} 
in his research on job satisfaction derive 


work than from their leisure? What is one man’s work may be 
another man’s recreation, So we may s 


ay that vocational education 
takes Place when an individual or group of individuals acquires in- 
formation, an understanding, an ability, a skill, an appreciation, an 
interest and/or an attitude, any or all of which-enable him to begin 
or to continue in activity of a productive or service nature and to 
which he intends to devote a major portion of his non-leisure time 
in order to provide food, shelter, clothing, education, entertainment, 
and other necessities and wants for himself and his family members. 


in some the worker may 
t least for compensation. An 
productive activity. 

ly that they would rather be 
he workers Hoppock studied 
d more satisfaction from their 
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Robert Hoppock, Job Satisfaction, New York, Harper and Bros., 1935, P. 16. 
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It may start at a very young age, and can and does continue through- 
out life. In the strictest sense vocational education includes pro- 
fessional education. Professional education is differentiated merely 
by requiring more advanced and technical training. Since this book 
deals with vocational education on the community level it will not 
include a consideration of professional education. 


Equality of Opportunity to Work 


One of the watch words of our democracy is opportunity—that is, not 
identical opportunity but equal opportunity for all to achieve to the 
limits of their capabilities. One of the functions of education in a 
democracy, therefore, is removing the obstacles or impediments to 
the attainment of this ideal. 

In a democracy all people should have a right to work and an equal 
opportunity to choose the work which they do. That is, their choice 
of vocation is not determined for them by their being born the sons 
or daughters of workmen of a particular type, a custom traditional in 
many countries. Naturally, individuals are limited in the realization 
of their ambitions by economic handicaps or barriers, or by lack of 
aptitude or employment opportunities. It is a well-known fact among 
counselors and other school people that youth’s choices are often 
unrealistic and that youth needs much information and skillful 
counseling in regard to the choices of life work. But the opportunity 
to make the choice is a basic tenet of the democratic way of life and 
must be preserved. 

The opportunity to advance in one ’s chosen work must likewise be 
preserved. it is this possibility which lies ahead of every worker in 
America that is one factor that has helped this country to achieve 
the highest production per man of any nation and of any time in 
history. When the “top is left open” there is a strong likelihood that 
individuals will continue to study their work and to try to improve 
it. It is this desire to rise in work status that is part of the need and 
justification for vocational education of the adult worker. 

Finally, it is a basic tenet of democracy that opportunity to choose 
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work, to prepare for it, and to advance in it should pot be ie a 
race, religion, political belief, or sex. Not all —_ cae to 
the same jobs. But the opportunity should be te i 
advantage of in proportion to the individual's potentialities. 


Equality of Opportunity for Vocational Education 


The democratic ideal in education envisions opportunity not only 
for the more able but also for average and mediocre pupils. Mis- 
guided youth who seek ‘college preparation and are failing goaden 
cally are not by the same token good prospects for vocational “oes 
of any and all types. But the school that is democratic takes at 
youth as it finds them and provides activities that not only will 4 
of interest to them but also will help uncover hidden talents and 
potentialities for a life of usefulness and ser r > 
youth the same educational opportunitics does not give all yout 1 
equal educational opportunities. Equality of educational opportunity 
has not been teached, yet it has been more nearly approached in this 
country than in any other in the world. It has been more nearly at- 
tained in general education than in vocational education. , 
Society has concerned itself more with the provision of opportynity 
for collegiate vocational education of a technical character (profes- 
sional education) than it has with comparable opportunities in the 
secondary schools and for out-of-school youth and adults. In tax- 


supported institutions of higher education we find opportunities for 
youth of nearly every state to 


forestry, nursing, teaching, and many other professions. Society rates 
these professions so essen 

spent to house, staff, mai 
fessional education. It is 


vice. To provide for all 


to assure that students who avail them- 
selves of these opportuniti 


; can be adequately 
provided for in the available laboratories and classrooms; have the 
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capacity for developing essential professional competencies; and will, 
in numbers, somewhat closely approximate the number of employ- 
ment opportunities available and the number needed by society. 
Society has not been equally concerned with support for vocational 
education of a sub-professional type, although in some states a great 
deal is being done through state or regional schools and through state 
aid to local districts for vocational education. But many local com- 
munities, even with financial help available, have failed to provide 
programs of vocational preparation which they could give in some 
occupational fields. 

One of the attendant developments to the failure of local and state 
communities to do as much as might be done to democratize oppor- 
tunities for education in the commoner vocations has been the 
growth and development of private vocational schools. These schools 
have provided, in larger centers of population, for the education in 
occupations less commonly provided in local or state schools and for 
types of vocational education for which there is sufficient demand to 
make it profitable for these schools to operate. Private vocational 
schools do not contribute materially to the democratic goal, how- 
ever, since only those who are financially in a position to do so may 
enroll, and since only those living in larger centers of population 
have access to them. Youth and adults in rural areas and smaller 
towns have been particularly handicapped by this inaccessibility. Our 
society has provided opportunity for students to receive a general 
education in its public schools. It is not in line with democratic 
principles to force them to enroll in private schools in order to get 
preparation for occupational life. 

Earlier in this chapter it was pointed out that one of the goals of 
democratic peoples was equality of opportunity to work. While the 
attainment of this goal is dependent upon many conditions, one of 
the more important ones is that the individual is prepared for the 
occupation to which he seeks entrance. Thus, equality of opportunity 
to work may be and often is dependent on vocational education. 

Vocational education and guidance will help to make it possible 
for the individual to choose an occupation realistically and to choose 
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one that is in line with his interests and potential ability. Vocational 
education is necessary in order to enable the individual to advance in 
this chosen occupation. The total education which society provides 
will not be democratic unless that part of it that we recognize as 
education for work is provided on a democratic basis. 
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Chapter 5 


SOCIETY’S NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials.” —Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The economic and social well-being of any society is dependent upon 
the abundance of goods and services made available for its people. 
Here in America we have the highest standard of living of any coun- 
try in the world. It has been estimated that with less than seven per- 
cent of the world’s people, we occupy but seven percent of the land 
area of the world, yet we produce about fifty percent of the world’s 
goods and services. This ability to produce could be a major factor in 
the cold war against communism and in the survival of democracy. 
It is the basis for building the good life among our people. The 
present and prospective needs for and availability of skilled workers, 
the effect of technology and mechanization on the need for and 
training of skilled workers should be carefully studied by persons re- 
sponsible for development of educational programs if their schools 
are going to meet the needs of society. 


Trends in the Supply of and Demand for Skilled Workers 


We may first consider the broad classification of work engaged in by 
our civilian population. In 1950 the largest groups of workers were 
found in manufacturing, retail trade, and agriculture (including 
forestry and fishing). Sizable numbers were also found in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public utilities; in professional and 
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related services; and in personal and domestic services. These and 
other groupings are shown in Table I. These data are important to 
consider since there is a fairly common misconception of these dis- 
tributions. It is commonly thought, for example, that there is a much 
higher percentage of persons employed in manufacturing than the 
census data show. Actually, the percentage in mining and manufac- 
turing markedly declined from 1919 to 1953.1 On the other hand, 
the number employed in the field of wholesale and retail trade tends 
to be underestimated by many. Actually, the percentage of the non- 


agricultural employees so employed increased from 17.4 percent in 
1919 to 21.2 percent in 19532 


Table I 


MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP OF EMPLOYED CIVILIAN 
PERSONS IN THE US. BY PERCENTAGES—1950 3 


GROUP PERCENT 
Agriculture, Forestry and F ishing 13.7 
Mining 1.5 
Construction 5.5 
Manufacturing 26.2 
Transportation, Communication and other public utilities 8.1 
olesale trade 3.8 
Retail trade 16.3 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 3.3 
Business and Repair Services 2.2 
Personal and Domestic Services 6.8 
Amusement, Recreation and related services 0.8 
Professional and related services 7.5 
Government 44 
As we consider the development of programs of occupational 
Preparation, we may note a different classification. Such a classifica- 
1 


“Employment—Non-A icult E i eyo 
of Industry, No. 985, Now i Te Establishments, 1919-1954.” Road Maps 
id. d 


New York, The Conference Board, 1954, 


“A. J. Jaffe and Charles 
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tion brings out the differences in degree and kind of skills involved in 
the occupational field, in a general way. Table II gives this breakdown 
as of 1940, 1945, 1950, and 1953. The assumption is that there should 
be some similarity between the kinds of opportunities for occupa- 
tional preparation in the several fields and the occupational group- 
ing within the labor force. The groups designated as laborers, both 
farm and non-farm, are largely unskilled groups, or at most semi- 
skilled. Likewise, the group designated as operatives and kindred 
workers largely includes persons engaged in repetitive work which 
can be learned in a relatively short time. The public secondary 
schools do contribute to the preparation of individuals for the group 
referred to as professional and semi-professional by providing college 
preparatory sequences. There are also some workers in other groups 


Table II 


EMPLOYED WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 


1940, 1945, 1950, and 1953 (Percent) + 


MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 1940 1945 1950 1953 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers fae | Gil, 76. 88 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
except farm 
Farmers, farm managers, foremen, and farm 
laborers 186 16.0 12.0 9.5 
Clerical and kindred workers 104 13:0) IL 124 
Sales workers 6.5 50 66 6.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 11.2 12.7 128 144 


8.3 86 10.9 10.0 


Operatives and kindred workers 18.5 224 20.3 21.0 
Service workers, except private household Yee JFT BA 8.4 
Private household workers 4011 "83 3 31 
Laborers, except farm and mine cse 52 SA wi 


* Totals do not equal 100 because of rounding. 


* Adapted from a table by Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense 
Mobilization in Manpower Resources for National Security, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, Jan. 6, 
1954, p. 45. 
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who are expected to have abilities strictly of a managerial type or of 
a highly technical nature for which the public secondary schools can- 
not provide occupational preparation, at the high school level. Some 
of this “vocational-technical education” can be provided by the com- 
munity colleges. School programs of vocational education could be 
provided, however, for most of the remaining members of the occu- 
pational groups. 

One of the employment trends of this century often pointed out 
is the steady decline in the percentage engaged in farming. T'he total 
dropped from 31 percent in 1910 to 21 percent in 1930, to 12 percent 
in 1950, and to 9.5 percent in 1953. However, this must not be in- 
terpreted to mean that less emphasis could be placed on training 
persons for farming. The drop in percentage is due in part to the 
increase of the total labor force during that time. From 1940 to 1950 
alone, the labor force increased from slightly over 57 million to nearly 
65 million. In 1870 it was only 12.5 million. The actual number of 
persons employed in agriculture has not declined very much. The 
6,448,343 farm operators of 1920 had only been reduced to 5,379,250 
in 1950.5 This is a drop of less than 17 percent 
of the labor force engaged in agriculture drop 
of the drop in the proportion of the labor fo 
ture is in the farm-labor classification rather t 
tenant classification. Farm operators droppe 
the labor force in 1920 to 7.8 percent in 1 
dropped from 9.4 percent to only 4.1 perc 
undoubtedly has been largely responsible 
laborers during this period. 


In general, it can be said that the proportion of the labor force 
classed as clerical workers, as well as those engaged in skilled trades 
and related Occupaticns, has been increasing. It will be noted in 
Table II that craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers amounted to 


14.4 percent of all workers in 1953. The Office of Defense Mobiliz 


5 Fifteenth Census of the U. S., 1930, A, 


a 162 and 1950 Census of Agricult: 
P: 5 


> although the portion 
ped 50 percent. Much 
Tce engaged in agricul- 
han in the farm-owner, 
d from 15.5 percent of 
950, while farm laborers 
ent. Farm mechanization 
for this decline in farm 


A- 


griculture, General Report, Vol. TV, 
ure, General Report, Vol. II, 1952, 
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tion cites three factors that have increased the importance of skilled 
manpower: (1) increase (over 3.5 million) in craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers since 1940, an increase especially in the number 
of mechanics and repairmen; (2) a building boom, creating jobs for 
a million more in the building trades; and (3) increase in the number 
of foremen. The office points out that these increases account for 
nearly 90 percent of the increase in skilled crafts, 1940 to 1950.° The 
proportion classed as unskilled workers has remained fairly constant, 
while the proportions designated as craftsmen and operatives have 
increased. The prediction of the number of persons who should be 
trained for a given occupation is not easy. Suggestions for estimating 
training needs at the community level are given in Chapter 25. 

Attention is called again to Table I which shows 16.3 percent of 
the labor force engaged in retail trade and 3.8 percent in wholesale 
trade, or a total of 20.1 percent in distribution. If the selling jobs 
included in some other categories such as finance, insurance and 
real estate, and business and repair services were added it would 
appear that about one-fourth of the labor force is engaged in distribu- 
tion of goods or in services. A source primarily concerned with educa- 
tion for this type of job estimates that 30 percent of the labor force 
is so occupied. It points out that while population has doubled since 
1900 and the greatest increase of any other occupational group for 
the ensuing 50 years was 250 percent, the number of workers in dis- 
tributive occupations increased by 577 percent.’ That this is a field 
entered by large numbers of youth is also pointed out by one reporter 
who says that 130,000 youth 18-19 years old and 150,000 youth 
20-24 years old enter employment in distributive occupations every 
year.’ 

One of the characteristics of this century is the development of 
large-scale business and industry. Because of this development many 
school people gain the impression that employment in these large 

® Manpower Resources for National Security, op. cit, p. 49. 

7 You Have a Stake in Distributive Education, prepared and distributed by the 
California Association of Distributive Educators. a 


® Adam Brucher, Jr., “More Than Just a Job,” N.E.A. Journal 43; 91-92, 
Feb., 1954. 
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concerns is the likely destination of all graduates and drop-outs from 
their schools, and that because many of these large concerns train 
their own employees, the school need assume little responsibility in 
this regard. But while youth might find organized training for jobs 
available in some of the larger companies—located for the most part 
in heavily populated centers—we must remind ourselves that most 
businesses and industries are relatively small. This fact is pointed out 
very clearly by Churchill with data from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce showing trends since World War II. 


Some 55 percent of the 1945-51 over-all increase in employment was in 
[business] firms [of all types] with less than 20 employees. . . . This 
group accounts for roughly 95 percent of all firms and about one-fourth 
of all paid employment. . . . The number of concerns with over 10,000 
employees was about the same (240) in early 1945 and 1951.... 


Aggregate employment in these companies in 1951 wa 


as about 4 percent 
lower than the 7.5 million persons employed during the war... . In 


1951, three-fourths of the firms in business had fewer than four paid 
employees (roughly two-fifths of all firms had no paid employees at all) 
and less than one-tenth of one percent employed 1,000 or more... . 


Firms with less than four employces constitute an important share of all 
operating business.2 


On January 1, 1951, there were actually 1,436,000 firms engaged ‘n 
retail trade that were employing less than 4 persons each and 286,000 
manufacturing firms employing less than 50 persons each. These 
constituted 89.2 percent of all manufacturing firms.!° 

The growth of the factory system brought into American industry 
large numbers of youth possessing little or no skill who were set to 
doing routine and repetitive tasks. One of the consequences of this 
trend was the reduction in numbers of apprentices in skilled occu- 
pations. During this time the large-scale migrations from Europe 
brought many craftsmen to this country, thus making it unnecessary 
for employers to train their workers through the apprentice system. 
As a result, in the period from 1860 to 1930 the ratio of apprentices 


° Betty ©. Churchill, “Size Ch «a Í ee 
of Goren Business, 34: 15-24, May, 1968 of the Business Population,” Survey 
id, 
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to journeymen markedly declined. Not until the passage of the Fitz- 
gerald Act in 1937 and the inauguration of cooperative, school-and- 
employer apprentice training programs was this decline halted and a 
real effort made to provide systematic training for apprenticeable 
trades. The number of registered apprentices rose from 21,000 in the 
1940s to nearly 235,000 in 1949. In 1953 there were about 162,000 
registered apprentices, in addition to a substantial number on un- 
registered programs." Even so, the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
1954 concluded that, “There are not now in training enough ap- 
prentices to replace during the next three years the losses through 
deaths and retirements of machinists, tool and die makers, molders, 
patternmakers, boilermakers and millwrights.” 1? It has been esti- 
mated by the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Office of Education that about one- 
quarter million new journeymen are needed annually to replace 
al losses of skilled labor. Not more than two-fifths of these will 
some kind of formal training.!® Few employers can 
nstruction in all aspects of a trade. Schools 
ence and training as an apprentice might 


norm: 
have received 
give broad experience and i 
can supplement such experi 
receive on the job. 


The Dilemma of the Consumer in Buying Skilled Manpower 
and Service 

A bit of reflection by the average person on the efficiency of people 
who produce for him, sell to him, or perform services for him would 
be quite revealing of the need for vocational education. The average 
salesperson in many a store is inefficient because he docs not know 
the product he is selling or the interests and needs of the customer. 
He may not be familiar with production standards to which the 
merchandise has been subjected. Merchandise may be graded with a 


system which he does not understand. 


11 Manpower Resources for National Security, op. cit., p. 50. 


12 Tbid., p. 51. 5 r 
13 NAAA Manpower Council, A Policy for Skilled Manpower, New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1954, p- 212. 
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The dilemma of the consumer in finding trained automechanics, 
radio repairmen, and other service persons is well known. The train- 
ing of persons available for office positions leaves much to be desired. 
Exceptions, of course, can be cited. The range in skill of persons 
whom the average person hires for work is great. A study of the 
help-wanted sections of the daily newspaper will usually reveal many 


jobs requiring training and experience for which there apparently 
have been no applicants. 


Although farmers are not hired directly 
directly to the consumer, the problem is similar. The range in ability 
is also present and is often very great. Some farmers are extremely 
competent as managers and as persons operating complicated ma- 
chines and performing skillfully many other farm operations. On the 
other hand, many farmers are so low in proficiency that they 


actually be operating at a loss. The only reason they continue 
be that they are livin 


and do not ordinarily sell 


may 
may 
g on the land which they work on a subsistence 
basis. In one State, for instance, in 1951 the highest labor income 
among farmers keeping accounts in coöperation with the state agri- 
cultural college was $20,564, while the lo 

loss of $6,477! The productive man 
farming efficiency—varied from a 


Farming is not a licensed trade or 
entrance, 


west labor income was a 
-work units—a measure of over-all 
high of 2,097 to a low of 140. 
profession with fixed standards for 


The Need for F ood and Other Consumer Goods 


of this country and the relatively 
o dim the realization of the people 
t some day be insufficient to supply 
opulation. Statisticians report that 
n to the population of the United 
as in 1940 the population stood at 

January 1, 1955, it reached an esti- 
mated 163,900,000. It is furth if the population 
will be about 175 
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million. There appears to be likelihood that this increasing rate of 
growth will continue. The birth-rate rose from 18 per thousand in 
1940 to 25 per thousand in 1952. All of the increase in population in 
the last few decades and the necessary increases of the future have, 
or will have taken place without any significant increase in arable 
land and other natural resources. In fact, these resources are being 
depleted at an alarming rate. 

In the face of these facts and opinions, the percentage of the labor 
force represented by operating farmers fell by 1950 to a new all-time 
low of about cight percent. And, as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph, these farmers vary greatly in their proficiency. Each operator 
is called upon to do a better, and a still better job in supplying food 
and fiber for more and more people. He must do this without deplet- 
ing the soil upon which future generations depend. 

The key to the problem of sufficient food and fiber for future 
generations is education in abilities needed by farmers. The fact that 
a shortage of food and fiber has not developed already is not alone 
due to development of synthetic fibers and to development and use 
of labor-saving machines in agriculture, but also to the ability to use 
newly discovered, efficient practices in production, management 
and marketing. The Office of Defense Mobilization points this 
out: 

During the past four years farmers have increased production about 
70 percent with only 11 percent more harvested acres and with 20 percent 


fewer hours of labor. 

Modern farm technology, however, required a higher degree of ability 
and operating skill . . . any productive farm must maintain workers with 
management skill and a knowledge of soils, crops, fertilizers, pesticides, 
animal husbandry practices, and the mechanical ability to maintain and 
operate diverse types of machines and equipment.'4 


An example of what might be accomplished through training is 
furnished by a record of accomplishment from the state of Missis- 
sippi which, in 1950, had the lowest per capita income of the forty- 
eight states. The state supervisor of agricultural education reports 


14 Manpower Resources for National Security, op. cit., p. 52. 
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that 38,057 farmers had been enrolled in the institutional-on-farm 
training program for veterans up to that time. He estimated the 
increased net farm income to these farmers from 1946 to 1950 as 
150 million dollars, based upon farm account records kept by these 
farmers. During this time 10,033 farms had been purchased, over 
9 million dollars’ worth of building constructed, and 13 million 
dollars worth of repairs made to buildings. Many new practices had 
been adopted and yields increased.1% Comparable reports could be 
made for many other states, 

The consumer goods, the purchase of which is made possible by 
such increased earning power, are and can be available only as 
machines and trained men and women are available to process and 
manufacture, and to transport and distribute them. These and other 
workers, farmers, and homemakers are dependent upon raw materials 
and “know how” to meet their needs for food, clothing, shelter, 


transportation, recreation, and other needs. Vocational education is 
a primary need of our society, 


The Needs of the Home in Modern Society 


The needs of the home and of homemakers are 
of employment and to the economy of the country. The home has 
become more of a “consumer unit” than a production unit. This is in 
part due to the steady increase in the proportion of workers who are 
women. In 1900 this was only 18.3 percent. In 1930 it was 22 percent. 
In 1949 it was 28.2 percent.’° Furthermore, more than one woman 
of every five was working in 1950.7 The effect of all this on the 
home 1S apparent when we realize that from 1940 to 1953 there was 
an mctease of ten percent in the proportion of married women work- 
ing outside the home. In April, 1953, one of every four married 
hii i Was a member of the labor force. And of the women married 
PA Aia me 23 years later had children of high-school age or 

«P: nerree, “The LO.F, Program: Shortcut 


American’ Vocationg) i ‘ to Improved Farm Living,” 
18 Shattle, op. cit, ee Ce ee 


*7 Jaffe and Stewart, op. c 


closely tied to trends 


it., p. 133. 
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older, one of every three was employed outside the home.!8 In 1949 
one of every four working women had children under 18 years of 
age. The proportion of women between 20 and 34 years of age in the 
labor force has declined, however, while the proportion 35 years and 
over has increased. The 1940 data show that women whose husbands 
were in the $1,000 to $1,500 wage bracket were twice as likely to be 
working as those whose husbands were in the $2,000 to $3,000 
bracket.!® 

The trend toward making homemaking a “part-time” vocation is 
just one of the many having an effect upon the stability and cultural 
contribution of the home in our modern society. The Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and Youth estimated in 1948 
that “about two million children under eighteen years of age were 
living with neither parent, and nearly four million with only one 
parent.” 2° Broken homes are caused by many factors which will not 
be discussed at length here. But since the home is the most important 
institution in society it is pertinent to recognize the need for its 
preservation and strengthening. The function of the school is not to 
provide an antidote for instability, unrest, or frustration in the home. 
It is important that the total school program be so organized as to 
develop constructively competences in home and family living. More 
than that, it is also important that instruction be provided for parents 
and future parents in specific areas of the homemaking vocation for 
their direct benefit and the ultimate benefit of society. 

Some of the problems of the home to be dealt with in education 
become apparent as we note the thinking of leaders in the field of 
homemaking education. For example, Spafford, writing in a bulletin 

18 Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Marital Status of 
Workers: April 1953, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, 
No. 50, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, Nov. 1953, pp. 
1-2, Also Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, The Status of Women 


in the United States, 1953, Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 249, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953, pp. 7-8. 

19 David Kaplan, “Women in Industry,” American Vocational Journal, 25: 
3-4, 8, May, 1950. 

20 Adapting the Secondary School Program to the Needs of Youth, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-Second Yearbook, Part I, May, 1950, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, Chap. 1, p. 13. 
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for administrators of secondary schools, mentions some of the prob- 
lem areas in homemaking: 


Vocational programs designed to prepare for homemaking have an 
important part to play in secondary education. Such programs should give 
major attention to human relationships, child development, child rearing, 
and the management aspects of homemaking. They should deal with the 

“complex problems which face young people in the early years of marriage 
and for which so few feel adequately prepared today. 

More high school home economics departments need to face squarely 
the kind of education that will best fit young women, who will very soon 
be homemakers, wives, and mothers for their jobs. They are anxious to 


succeed at this job. The future welfare of society depends upon their 
success.21 


The details of the needs mentioned in the foregoing are many 
varied. There is need for skills in family economics; in selecting, im- 
proving, beautifying, and keeping in repair the home itself; in caring 
for the ill member of the family; in operating and keeping in repair 
the many household appliances; in developing wholesome recreation 
and family relations; in selecting and preparing foods to meet dietary 
needs; and in selecting and keeping in condition the clothing of the 
family and many other related needs. 

There has never been a time when homemakers were more needed 
in our society than today. The demands upon the time of members 
of a family outside of the home, the complex and varied nature of 
these activities, and the rapid changes in the material components 
of the modern home all combine to make homemaking a most sig- 


nificant vocation and a major factor determining the future of our 
society. 


and 


Machines and the Work People Do 
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mechanization as the most significant single development of the 
twentieth century. Yet, in spite of this, there has been a misinterpre- 
tation of the effect of this trend on the labor force and particularly 
upon the need for specific vocational skills in trade, industry, and 
agriculture. The machine is looked upon as a device to save labor, 
and, to be sure, it is primarily that. It is an error, however, to think 
that the machine displaces skilled labor or reduces the need for 
skilled labor, rather than unskilled labor. The fallacy of this interpre- 
tation will become clear as we look at the record. 

A recent analysis made by the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship shows the trend of the male skilled labor 
force from 1910 to 1950. It will be noted from Table III that the 
male skilled labor force increased from 14.5 percent of the total non- 
farm labor force in 1910 to 18.6 percent in 1950. The proportion 


Table II 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE SKILLED, SEMI-SKILLED, AND 
UNSKILLED NON-FARM LABORER GROUPS IN EACH 
CENSUS YEAR, 1910-1950 ?? 


ee ee ee 


A OT 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
ias a 
Skilled 14.5 16.7 164 148 18.6 
Semi-Skilled 11.2 13.3 144 18.1 20.1 
Unskilled 182 17.7 161 ll4 85 


fe SS Se 


designated as semi-skilled rose steadily from 11.2 percent to 20.1 per- 
cent in the same period, while the unskilled dropped from 18.2 
percent in 1910 to only 8.5 percent in 1950. These statistics make it 
apparent that the need for occupational skills within our economy 
is increasing. The increase of the group of semi-skilled or routine 
workers has taken place at the expense of the unskilled rather than of 
the skilled labor. In an analysis of these same trends the U.S. Office 
of Defense Mobilization concludes: 


22 United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, The Skilled 
Labor Force, Technical Bulletin No. T-140, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, April, 1954, p. 13. 
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The relative losses sustained by the skilled trades in carlier years, resulting 
from the introduction of mechanization in some industrics and the break- 
ing down of skilled trades in other industries, have been offset in more 


recent years by the growing importance of the skilled repair, maintenance, 
and installation occupations.2% 


Many examples could be given of machines that have displaced 
unskilled labor, The mechanical shovel, the mechanical ditcher, and 
other carth-moving equipment have released thousands of workers 
whose chief qualification was strength to operate a shovel or a 
Scraper. Yet new skilled occupations emerged in the operation of 
these machines, in the servicing of them, and in the more technical 
jobs of designing and fabricating them. The mechanical beet har- 
vester is eliminating the employment of transient, unskilled labor 
Previously employed in the back-breaking work of lifting, topping, 
- The cotton picker displaces un- 
is plentiful and cheap, the cotton 
arm machine. But in areas where 
; able employment in semi-skilled occupa- 
tions it has come into more common use, 
machine does not generally reduce the 


but usually increases it. The horse and 
buggy produced a modest demand for blacksmiths, liverymen, and 


Wagon-makers. But the numbers pale in significance compared to the 
automechanics, the service station Operators, the automobile sales- 


In contradiction to a popu 
duces the demand for highly 
genius of mass production, 
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shifted from men in production to men in designing. . . . The need for 
skilled artisans and creative genius is greater under mass production than 
without it. . . . It has been debated whether there is less or more skill 
as a consequence of mass production. The present writer's opinion is that 


there is more.*# 

An interesting example of the effect of the introduction of the 
Hollerith machine in the office of the U.S. Census Bureau in 1890 
is given by Jaffe and Stewart. In 1880, 1500 clerks processed and 
tabulated the census returns by hand operations. By 1890 the pop- 
ulation had increased 25 percent. However, in spite of the use of the 
Hollerith machine the number of clerks employed to operate the 
machines in processing the data was actually increased by 100 per- 
cent. This was because the job was all done in a shorter span of time, 
but for a greater volume of statistics involving many more types of 
analysis.2° In their summary of the effect of the “iron man” on the 
labor force, Jaffe and Stewart conclude that: 


. .. for any given product, the immediate effects of a labor-saving in- 
vention gencrally is to reduce the skill level of the workers affected. In the 
long run, however, these less-skilled workers tend to be replaced by auto- 
matic machines. As a result the remaining working force tends to consist 
largely of skilled workers capable of servicing the machines which produce 
the products; these workers, however, have totally different skills from 
those of the original skilled workers, even when the ultimate product 
remains largely unchanged.*¢ 

This conclusion is corroborated by Diebold, who has devoted a 
great deal of study to the theory of automatic operation and the 
process of making things automatic. He points out that this applica- 
tion of technology to industrial and business activity, which he calls 
dutomation “will not progress as far as the proponents of a com- 
pletely automatic society have predicted and . . . the changes will 
not occur as quickly as most forecasters have led us to believe.” 27 In 
regard to the future demand for skilled labor he predicts that: 

24 Henry Ford, “Mass Production,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, London, The 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., Ltd., 1952, Vol. 15, p. 40. 


25 Jaffe and Stewart, op. cit., p. 190. °° Ibid., p. 259. 
27 John Diebold, Automation, New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1952, 


p. 139. 
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more striking than in agriculture. In early days of this country about 
90 percent of the population was engaged in farming. Today the 
average person on the farm produces enough for himself and 14 
others. Corn yields are 45 percent higher now than they were forty 
years ago, in spite of soil depletion practices, but largely through 
adoption of improved varieties. The potato acreage is only about half 
what it was fifteen years ago, but yields today are twice what they 
were then. The hen of today lays fifty percent more eggs than the 
hen of 1935. It is said that whereas in 1830 it required 58 hours to 
. produce an acre of wheat, in 1954 it was being produced in less than 
two hours in the great plains; that an acre of corn which required 
nearly 34 hours to produce in 1855 can now be grown with four 
hours of labor.** Another dramatic achievement of farmers through 
application of technology is detailed by one writer: 


A short time ago the farmer figured that it took from 10 bushels to 12 
bushels of corn to produce 100 pounds of pork. ‘Today one-half that much 
corn plus 50 pounds of a high-protein concentrate containing the addi- 
tional vitamins, minerals and antibiotics, will do the same job. Less than 
a generation ago it was considered satisfactory to produce a three-pound 
chicken in 12 weeks with 12 pounds of feed. Today we produce a three- 
pound broiler in 10 weeks with 9 pounds of feed, a clear saving of two 
weeks in time and one-fourth of the total feed.** 


In order for a steadily increasing population to continue to be well 
fed by a decreasing number of producing farmers on the same amount 
of land, a more rigorous application of technology is demanded. The 
phenomenal record made by agriculture to date would not have been 
possible without mechanization. Two examples of the extent of 
mechanization are the number of tractors and trucks. The number 
of tractors on farms increased from 240,083 in 1920 to 3,609,281 in 
1950, a 1400 percent increase. During the same p ‘nur 
viene on farms increased from 139,169 to 2,206,670, more than a 

By u 7 
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1400 percent increase.** More recent data show that from 1950 to 
1953 the number of tractors on farms increased 185 percent and of 
trucks 150 percent.** The number of grain combines on farms in- 
creased from about 4,000 in 1920 to about 900,000 by 1952. Electri- 
fication of farms has procceded at a very rapid rate in the past two 
decades until at present nearly 90 percent of farmers are now using 
electricity and in many states practically all farms have electricity for 
use on the farm and in the home. The use of electricity on farms is 
10 times what it was in 1935. 

One indication of the effect of mechanization on farming is given 
by an opinion poll conducted in 1952 by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. Replies to a questionnaire were received from 1,535 out of 
2,030 of the nation’s outstanding farmers. Asked to rank various 
factors contributing most to the advancement of their farming opera- 
tions, 32.4 percent named “improved farm machinery,” 30.8 percent 
“farm electrification” and 20.7 percent “improved soil and water 


conservation.” 8* The operation, adjustment, and unspecialized repair 


of farm machinery and equipment involves mechanical skills which 


must be developed. ; 
The impact of technology on other occupations is just as relevant, 


though perhaps not as spectacular. However, Diebold predicts further 
increases in worker productivity of goods and services through autom- 
ation.38 Changes in construction occupations brought about by pre- 
fabrication, in service industries by mechanical manipulation of data 
in market surveys, and in agriculture by hydroponics are forecast. The 
development and use of new machines have modified the activities 
of the office worker and the store clerk. The development of plastic 
materials, synthetic fabrics, and other new materials increases the 
amount of knowledge which must be possessed by the person who is 


35 Fifteenth Census of the U.S., 1930, Agr. General Report, Vol. I, V, 1932, 
p. 226, and 1950 Census of Agriculture and General Report, Vol. II, 1952, p. 
226. 


26 Albert P. Brodell and Albert R. Kendall, “More and More Farm Machines,” 


The Agricultural Situation, 38: 3-4, Aug., 1954. 
_ 87 “How Leading Farmers Rank Agricultural Developments,” Farm Electrifica- 
tion, 7: 5, July-Aug., 1953. 

38 Diebold, op. cit., p. 148. 
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engaged in distribution to the people. This development also steps 
up the knowledge required by persons who are rendering direct 
services and who are using some of the materials resulting from this 


increased application of technology. All this has important implica- 
tions for education in the schools. 


Vocational Education and the National Defense 


Ever since the great depression of the carly thirties many people have 
periodically become concerned about a surplus of food and other com- 
modities. They have sometimes become greatly concerned because 
there were a few million bushels of potatoes or other food allowed 
to go to waste. A close look, however, at supplies of food and other 
ty or plenty will show that a slight 
ittle in order to create a noticeable 


- Although there was a scarcity of some 


after war was declared virtually 


everything was in short supply, although Practically no food or other 
consumer goods had been destroyed. 


One commodity in 
was skilled labor, W 
needed food. We lac 


which we became painfully 
€ did not have enough s 
ked welders, electricians 


aware of a shortage 
kill to produce the 
> Machinists, and car- 
nographers, mechanics, and nurses. We were at 


y, Germany, which for years had maintained one 


aining the world had ever 

known. The nation wi 

advantage in any 

conflic i 
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was well under way was there any assurance that this country would 
be able to produce goods and services needed to enable us to do our 
share of winning the war. Many people said that never again should 
this country, with its abundant resources, be caught in such an em- 
barrassing situation. 

Today this country is in a situation where long-range plans must 
be made for the defense of the free world against the forces of com- 
munist aggression. It has been estimated that more than 20,000 
technically trained specialists per year will be needed for the army 
alone. The former U.S. Commissioner of education has been greatly 
concerned with the problem of supplying trained manpower sufficient 
for our needs: 


Our long-term mobilization-for-defense program envisages an economy 
capable of supporting a substantial armed force without sacrificing our 
normal living standards. American industrial strength rests now and will 
test in the future largely on the skill of its workers and their ability to 
maintain a high level of productive capacity. As this capacity increases, 
the processes of production and business become more complex, a larger 
and larger number of jobs must be filled with workers possessing special 
skills. 

All this underscores the urgent necessity of strengthening the present 
System of vocational education in our public schools.39 


This same conclusion was drawn two years later by the U.S. Office 
of Defense Mobilization after carefully analyzing available data from 
many sources concerning needs and the nature of training required: 


The occupations most critical to the national security require extended 
Periods of training. It is therefore essential that programs of training be 
Stressed. 

In the event of an emergency, our resources of highly trained man- 
power will probably be the ultimate limiting factor in our capacity for 
mobilization. These resources would be adequate to meet all National 
Security needs only if properly distributed between and efficiently utilized 
in military and supporting civilian activities.4° 


°° Earl J. McGrath, “Vocational Education and National Welfare,” American 
Vocational Journal, 27: 3, 34, Jan., 1952. f j 
*° Manpower Resources for National Security, op. cit., p. 53, 
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‘The Congress undoubtedly had in mind the need for trained man- 
power resources when in 1954 it increased the Federal funds for voca- 
tional education under the Gceorge-Barden Act by five million dol- 
lars. This was an increase of 26.6 percent, the largest increase of this 
kind since 1937 when the George-Deen Act was passed. f 

Our society has a right to expect that its workers will acquire skills 
to apply to our country’s abundant resources. It is increasingly being 
realized that by so doing our nation should be in a better position 
to defend itself against aggression and to preserve the freedoms which 
it cherishes. In addition to this goal of society, as detailed through- 
out this chapter, ours is a society that is characterized by a rapidly 
increasing population, a wide variety of occupations, swift changes in 
these occupations resulting from technological advancements, and a 
rising standard of living. School people and citizens should work to- 
gether to formulate Programs for the development of occupational 
skills to apply to our resources and to help to bring into being the 
good life that is possible for everyone. 
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PART III 


The Nature and Contribution 
of the Practical Arts 


Chapter 6 


THE PRACTICAL ARTS— 
A PART OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


What Is the Meaning of “The Practical Arts”? 


The curriculum of the community school, whether it be organized as 
a subject curriculum, a correlated curriculum, a fused curriculum, a 
broad-fields curriculum, a core curriculum, or a combination of these 
will include some activities planned as a part of the general educa- 
tion program which are appropriately termed practical arts. These 
activities may take the form of classroom, shop, laboratory, or out- 
door experiences built into the daily program of instruction for each 
pupil, or they may be treated more casually and offered as a part of 
the extra curricular program of the school. In most schools the prac- 
tical arts activities are made available in both forms—curricular and 
extracurricular. 

The term practical arts has been used in educational literature for 
some time, although general educators have used it less frequently 
than those writing on the subject of vocational education. The reason 
for this difference may be that vocational educators have found it 
convenient to have a term for those activities which are planned as a 
part of the non-vocational phases of education, yet which frequently 
deal with vocational subject matter. The four most frequently dis- 
cussed practical arts—industrial, household, agricultural, and busi- 
ness—correspond to the major occupational groups and therefore 
form the subject matter for vocational education. A term to dis- 
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tinguish the non-vocational activities from their vocational counter- 
parts is essential for this book. The term practical arts will, therefore, 
be used to refer to those phases of general education dealing with 
the organization, materials, processes, and products of agriculture, 
business, industry, and the home and with the contribution of those 
engaged in these fields. The pupil learns through his experiences with 
tools and materials and through his study of man’s relationship to 
the world of work. The practical arts most frequently included in the 
programs of both the elementary and the secondary schools are: (1) 
industrial arts, (2) household arts, (3) agricultural arts, and (4) 
business arts. Each of these has many subdivisions which might be 
offered as subjects or units at different stages of the child’s develop- 
ment, Agricultural arts, for example, might include in the elementary 
grades a study of the relations of the farmer to other people, home 
gardening, purchasing and consuming agricultural products, or iden- 
tification of plants, animals, and farm machines. On the secondary 
level it might add to these landscaping, small-scale poultry raising, 
horticulture, soil conservation, the study of opportunities in agricul- 
tural occupations, and scores of other subjects. 

Not all of the practical arts are known by the designations given 
here. Agricultural education as a practical art is sometimes referred to 
as general or non-vocational agriculture. In the business field the term 
most frequently used to designate the practical arts work is general 
business. In home-making education the terms household arts and 
general or non-yvocational homemaking are sometimes used, but the 
phrase home and family life education is now thought to characterize 
the work more accurately. Industrial arts, until several decades ago, 
was called manual arts, or manual training, although the purposes 
then were somewhat different from those of our modern industrial 
arts programs. 

Each of the Practical arts men 
rather than a subject or course, a 
eral education of all children 
making, and industrial educa 


tioned above is a curriculum area 
nd all of them are parts of the gen- 
and youth. Agriculture, business, home- 
tion as practical arts, along with driver 
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education, another art which has been added to the curriculum more 
recently, will be discussed in greater detail later. 


How Are the Practical Arts Related to General Education? 


An attempt is made in Chapter 8 to describe the nature and purpose 
of general education. A brief definition at this point may be sufficient. 
It is that type of education designed to facilitate the gencral develop- 
ment of all individuals in relation to their personal, civic, and social 
responsibilities. This is not a new concept; in 1942 Johnson and 


others stated, 


General education is general in at least three respects: 

First, general education is intended for everyone—not merely for the 
sclect few who become scholars or who enter the professions. No longer 
will preparation for college entrance dominate the curriculum of the 
high school which is committed to the objectives of general education. 
The program of such a school will be planned to mect the varied needs 
of all of the young people of the community which it serves. 

Second, general education is concerned with the total personality— 
not merely with the intellect but with emotions, habits, attitudes. General 
education regards the student as a single unified being rather than a com- 
partment of knowledge, one of feelings, another of beliefs. This means 
that specific general education programs must be defined in terms of what 
the learner is or does rather than in terms of course content or a body 
of knowledge. i as 

Third, general education is concerned with the individual’s non-spe- 
cialized activities. It consists of preparation for efficient living, no matter 
does not at all imply a lack of concern for 


what one’s vocation. This imply 
vocational training. Since two of the responsibilities of every person are a 
contribution to society and the earning of his own living, general educa- 


tion should include the choosing of a vocation in relation both to one’s 
own aptitudes and interests and to the needs of society." 
The practical arts meet the three criteria for general education 
given above. (1) They are intended for everyone—those going to 
1 From General Education in the American High School, edited by Jacobson, 


Lindquist, Mackenzie, Spears, and Johnson, p. xii. Copyright, 1942, by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, and used with their permission. 
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college as well as those who are not, boys as well as girls. (2) They 
are concerned with the total personality—physical development, 
mental and emotional stability, habits and attitudes toward work and 
workers as well as skill in the use of tools and materials and technical 
understanding. (3) They are concerned with the individual's non- 
specialized activities—the pupil preparing for a profession needs ex- 
periences in the practical arts as well as someone preparing for a 
career in agriculture, business, industry, or the home. Furthermore, 
they all need experiences drawn from each of these major practical 
arts areas. No matter how one looks at the practical arts, they are 
distinctly general education and should not be confused with spe- 
cialized education for vocational purposes. 


Children, Youth, and Adults Need the Practical Arts 


Throughout the community schools, from the kindergarten through 
the high school or community college, the program should be en- 
riched by experiences in the practical arts. The practical arts have 
general values that apply to all levels, and in a continuous program 
these values are progressively intensive and are cumulative in their 
effect as the pupil advances in maturity. Through such a program 
the pupil: 

Gains knowledge of the changes made in materials to meet the needs 
of society, of tools and processes used to effect these changes, of the 
constant adaptation of materials, tools, and processes to meet 


changing needs and conditions, and of workers and working con- 
ditions. 

Grows im appreciation of the value of information regarding occupa- 
tions as a background for a wise choice of a career, of the importance 
1n modern life of tools, materials, soils, and processes, of the artistry 
of the designer, 


of the skill of a trained workman, and of the dignity 
and the satisfactions of productive labor, 
Increases in ability to plan construction projects, to select and use 
sources of inf 


Ormation, to handle tools and 


ition, to materials, to express with 
his individual interests, to 


use effectively his recrea- 
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tional time, to work and share as a member of the group, and to 


evaluate work and its products. 

Develops attitudes of concern for safety practices, of consideration 
for workers in all fields, of concern for improved human relations, 
of regard for cooperation among the members of a group, and of 
respect for property. 

Although the practical arts are largely manipulative in character 
they also afford content of an informative, technical, and social nature 
which contributes to a full and satisfying life. The practical arts meet 
real needs and satisfy impulses that are inherent in children, youth, 
and adults. Reading, discussion, observation, and experimentation 
are combined with participation in activities which may permit dis- 
covery and development of creative and artistic abilities. The projects 
selected for development and the topics chosen for study vary in 
complexity with the ages, interests, and needs of pupils. 

Thus far the practical arts have been considered primarily from the 
point of view of subject matter forming a portion of the curriculum. 
They should also be thought of as method useful in all teaching and 
learning. A half century ago Dewey stressed the fact that people learn 
through doing (activity). Plato, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel 
expressed the same idea. Dewey had this to say about practical activ- 
ities in the curriculum: “We must conceive of work in wood and 
metal, of weaving, sewing, and cooking, as methods of life; not as 
distinct studies . . .” but “as instrumentalities through which the 
school itself shall be made a genuine form of active community 
life.” 2 

He further stated, 


In educational terms, this means that these occupations in the school 
shall not be mere practical devices or modes of routine employment, the 
gaining of better technical skill as cooks, seamstresses, or carpenters, but 
active centers of insight into natural materials and processes, points of 
departure whence children shall be led out into a realization of the his- 
torical development of man. 

2 John Dewey, School and Society, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 


1900, p. 27. 
3 Ibid., p. 33. 
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It appears quite obvious that the practical arts have a great deal 
to contribute to the education of children, youth, and adults as a 
method of making other subjects in the curriculum more meaningful. 
Consequently, the practical arts can be viewed as subject matter which 
should be taught for its inherent values and as a method which can 
be used to facilitate the learning of other subjects and thereby aid in 
the growth and development of the child in the elementary school 
or the boy or girl in the secondary school. 

The practical arts can also be considered from the point of view 
of individual needs or “developmental tasks” which must be achieved 
at different stages in the life of every individual. Much has been writ- 
ten about the needs of the individual, but Havighurst and his asso- 
ciates have combined the needs of the individual and the demands of 
society to form a new concept which he calls “developmental tasks.” 
“These inner (individual) and outer (societal) forces contrive to set 
for the individual a series of developmental tasks which must be 
mastered if he is to be a successful human being.” He defines a 
developmental task as, “a task which arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of the individual, successful achievement of which 
leads to his happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure 
leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the society, and 
difficulty with later tasks.” 4 

The needs of the individual which must be served if education is 
to be of maximum assistance in the growth and development proc- 
esses, are discussed in some detail in other chapters of this book. Let 
us consider for purposes of illustration a need which has its orienta- 
tion in the physiological development of the child. 

From infancy through old age the human body needs physical 
activity. It is a means of learning as well as a necessity for the growth 
and development of the body. At first it is activity with seemingly 
very little purpose. The baby kicks, moves his arms, tosses about, 
cries. Later he picks up an article, examines it, pulls it apart, and 

* Robert J. Havighurst, Develo, 


mans, Green and Co., 1952, ie ig he ag and Education, New York, Long- 
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perhaps throws it. This impulse to activity cannot be inhibited with- 
out warping growth. It is a need which exists throughout life and 
should be met through the provision of appropriate activities as a 
part of the curriculum at all stages of the individual's development. 
As the child matures the need for activity becomes more specific and 
purposeful. The neuro-muscular coordination necessary to perform a 
complex function such as walking becomes a developmental task 
facing most children at about the age of nine to fifteen months. All 
through life the individual is confronted with developmental tasks 
involving the use of his body. Children and adults can be helped to 
achieve these tasks involving the growth and development of the 
body through practical arts activities. 

Other needs, such as the need for recognition and approval, the 
need to succeed, the need for acquiring a feeling of independence can 
be served through the practical arts, These and other needs are dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Chapters 10 and 13. 

All individuals pass through three periods of development; namely, 
childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. During each of these periods 
the individual has different needs and faces certain tasks which the 
practical arts can help him achieve. These will be discussed in later 


chapters. 


Agricultural Education as a Practical Art 


Earlier in this chapter the purposes of the practical arts have been 
discussed in broad terms. Now we will examine the specific aims and 
objectives of agricultural education as a practical art. The term gen- 
eral agriculture will be used to designate this phase of agricultural 
education, distinguishing it from vocational agriculture. Whereas the 
primary purpose of vocational agriculture is to prepare present and 
Prospective farmers for proficiency in farming and farm living and 
to provide basic preparation for clearly related occupations, the prin- 
cipal objective of general or non-vocational agriculture is to fit those 
who are not now and do not intend to be farmers for their respon- 
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sibilities which have a relationship to agriculture and to give all 
people a better understanding of the place of agriculture in our 
society. 

All of us use the products of the farm and all citizens in a democ- 
racy help to make policies which affect our agricultural economy. 
Hamlin ë lists twelve types of policies affecting agriculture which we 
all share in making; included among them are taxing policies, tariff 
policies, subsidies for agriculture, price-fixing policies, land use and 
soil conservation policies, production control policies and policies re- 
garding the control of diseases, insect pests, and weeds. Whether it 
is the responsibility of the social studies or of the practical arts to 
educate people so that they can more intelligently meet their respon- 
sibilities as citizens in a society in which agriculture plays such an 
important part is not the issue. It is important that it be done some- 
where in the school. Boys and girls who have the opportunity to 
work with the materials and processes of the farm will have a better 
understanding and appreciation of the products of the farm and will 
probably be able to make more intelligent decisions regarding policies 
affecting agriculture. Hamlin lists six other abilities which might be 
developed through general agriculture: 


1. To choose for or against agriculture and country life 


2. To utilize agricultural products wisely as consumers 

pea © enjoy recreational opportunities available in agricultural put 
suits, such as gardening, landscaping, livestock raising 

To associate with farm people and share their interests 

To enjoy the countryside and use its facilities 

To find and use the information and assistance needed in 

whatever agricultural activities they may engage.® 


a0 
5i 
6. 


An examination of this list will make clear the fact that general 
agriculture is intended for city children as well as for those living i” 
rural areas. Children going to school in our cities are living in an 
environment conditioned by agriculture, and in the future they will 
help to make policies affecting farms and farming. Iowa once had 4 

Re: erbert M. Hamlin, Agri D ion ii i j 
Me The Interstate Printers and’ Pomona. me S 
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law requiring the teaching of agriculture in every elementary school. 
Another state still requires the teaching of agriculture in the seventh 
and eighth grades. However, state legislation making it mandatory 
that any subject be taught at a particular stage in the education of 
children is not recommended as the best way to improve the cur- 
riculum. 

The elementary school program can be rich with opportunities for 
boys and girls to gain insights about plant and animal life, to acquire 
a deeper appreciation for the products of the farm (food, clothing, 
and shelter), to enjoy the countryside and use its facilities, and to 
participate in activities resulting in the production of agricultural 
products. It is not implied that every elementary school should form 
a body of content labeled agriculture and teach it to all children. 
Instead, the usual elementary school subjects can be taught with 
proper regard for their agricultural relationships and uses. In tural 
communities the teacher should recognize the farming background 
from which the pupils come and build upon it. Problems in arith- 
metic, science, and geography can be drawn from the experiences of 
children living on the farm and in a rural community. But even in 
cities the teacher can arrange excursions to farms and farm-related 
businesses, Home activities in gardening, small-fruit culture, and land- 
Scaping may be encouraged. Many fairly large communities have 
active 4-H clubs, in which children of clementary school age are 
encouraged to participate. Agricultural activities are sometimes cart- 
tied on in the classroom and on the school grounds. Growing plants, 
caring for animal life, making butter, splicing rope, tying knots, test- 
ing milk, spraying for fly control, seeding and caring for grass, planting 
shrubs, and holding a neighborhood fair are all experiences in which 
children are interested. Activities of this nature will also tend to 
motivate learning in other subjects. 

On the secondary level general agriculture as a course so designated 
is found in relatively few community schools. In some cases agricul- 
ture is taught in connection with the study of biology or some other 
academic course. In other instances it is taught in “common learn- 
ings” courses. Some secondary schools attempt to meet the needs of 
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boys and girls for experiences in agriculture through a club program 
or other activities planned to supplement the regular curriculum. A 
recommended program of general agriculture for the secondary school 
will be found in Chapter 16. 

Agricultural education for adults who are not engaged in farming 
would scem important for the same reasons it is important in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Most adults have received, during 
their formal schooling, very little instruction in agriculture which will 
help them make intelligent decisions regarding policies affecting our 
agricultural economy. The casual education which non-farmer adults 
get through the newspaper, radio, and an occasional luncheon speaker 
is hardly adequate to enable them to perform their agricultural re- 
sponsibilities. In addition many adults who are not farmers have a 
desire to learn certain skills and to acquire technical competence in 
some particular phase of agriculture with the intention of practicing 
it as a hobby or perhaps in preparation for a life of semi-retirement. 


Business Education as a Practical Art 


Business education includes those courses, activities, and units of 
instruction designed to meet (1) the common needs of all pupils 1n 
the area of business and (2) the vocational business needs of those 
pupils who desire to prepare for employment in business occupations. 
At this point we are concerned only with the former, general business 
education. 

Those business activities and problems common to most people 
form the subject matter of the general business program. Just as all 
education should help the individual make the necessary adjustments 
to his environment, so general business education provides the basic 
knowledges, skills, habits, attitudes, ideals, and understandings for 
successful living in the business phases of one’s environment. 

The nature and functions of our personal and family business make 
it an integral part of daily living. Many of the problems which the 
individual faces and many of the decisions he must make are of a 
business nature. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that the general 
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education of all children and adults would include experiences de- 
signed to enable the individual to perform more effectively his per- 
sonal and family business functions in our complex and interdepend- 
ent economic life. 

In the American Business Education Yearbook for 1949, general 

business education is defined as that training needed by all in order 
that: 
(1) each may carry on effectively his daily business activities centered 
about the home and his personal business life, (2) each may understand 
and participate in the business life of the community and of the nation 
as these affect him personally and as they relate to the well-being of 
every citizen, and (3) each may have an understanding of business as a 
factor in world relations and in world economic well-being.” 


This definition broadens the scope of business education to include 
an understanding of economic problems on community, state, na- 
tional, and world levels. In this respect business and agricultural 
education have much in common. The editorial staff of the Yearbook 
describes the general business program by listing two types of com- 
petencies it is designed to develop, (1) social-economic competencies 
and (2) consumer-business competencies. An examination of these 
lists of competencies would suggest that general business is concerned 
primarily with understandings and appreciations, many of which can 
be developed through activities. It does not emphasize the develop- 
ment of skills. 

Business becomes a part of the life of every child at a very early 
age. When he receives a weekly allowance, makes purchases at the 
neighborhood grocery store, or deposits in a savings account a portion 
of his allowance, he is engaging in business activities and is faced 
with business problems. The elementary school program recognizes 
problems and needs of children related to business and makes provi- 
Sion for experiences designed to help children cope with them. As 
children grow and develop they become concerned about problems of 


7 General Business Education, The American Business Education Yearbook, 
Vol. VI, New York, The National Business Teachers Association and The Eastern 


Business Teachers Association, 1949, p- Bs 
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production, transportation, distribution, communication, finance, tax- 
ation, capital and labor, and the internal organization, management, 
and control of American business enterprises. When these matters 
are revealed as problems and needs of the learner they should be 
incorporated in the curriculum. 

The business activities and problems of boys and girls in our sec- 
ondary schools are many, complex, and varied. Business is an impor- 
tant part of the life of an adolescent when he purchases goods and 
services, some of which are purchased on the installment plan; wlien 
he applies for and accepts employment, even on a part-time basis; 
and has an income of his own; when he has a savings or checking 
account with a bank or uses any of the other many services of a 
bank; when he buys a government bond; when he finances the pur- 
chase of a motor scooter or an automobile and faces the risks and 
liabilities involved in such ownership; and when he buys an insurance 
policy. As they become problems in the life of each individual they 
also become appropriate subject matter for the curriculum. 

The business activities and problems of adults increase in number, 
difficulty, and complexity. This is particularly true when a person 
enters into a partnership in a family unit. The way an adult conducts 
his personal and family business affairs when he is inadequately pre- 
pared for it may be and often is disastrous to the individual and tragic 
for his family. Recently there appeared in a mid-western newspaper 
an editorial, titled, “Should Greek Scholar Also Be Able To Handle 
Checkbook, Income Tax?” The editor made the point that all people, 
regardless of vocation, need at least a tudimentary knowledge of busi- 
ness and that the majority of college graduates today lack an under- 
standing of practical everyday business information. 

Education for everyday business competency for everyone is One 
of the vital and indispensable parts of education for living. 


Homemaking Education as a Practical Art 


Homemaking, like agriculture, business, 


F 3 and industrial education, 
is taught in our schools with two differen 


t purposes: (1) as general 
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education with major emphasis upon developing insights, apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, skills, and understandings important in home living, 
and (2) as specialized education for the vocation of homemaking. 
Since this chapter deals only with the practical arts, we will concern 
ourselves here with homemaking education as it is related to general 
education. It may be known by any one of several different names, 
such as home and family living, family living, everyday family living, 
or personal and family living. Since it is general education it is de- 
signed for everyone—men and women as well as boys and girls. 

The basic aim of education for home and family living is to help 
the individual to live a more useful and satisfying personal, family, and 
community life. Although home and family living education is an 
offshoot of home economics and household arts it is quite different 
in nature and purpose. Home economics places the emphasis on tech- 
nical knowledge and skills used in the home; education for home and 
family living on the other hand does-not exclude the study of foods 
and clothing, but it does stress the competencies involved in getting 
along with individuals—parents, brothers, sisters, husband, or wife— 
and learning a pattern of democratic home living that can be carried 
into community relationships. Where instruction in family living is 
provided in special courses it is usually taught by the home economics 
teacher or her modern counterpart—the homemaking teacher. Van 
Horn explains the role of the homemaking teacher and at the same 
time defines family life education when she says: 


The present-day home economics teachers who are well prepared and 
adequately oriented undertake to assist family members of all ages partici- 
pate more effectively in family experiences. They usually function in one 
of three ways: (1) to help individuals, families and communities recog- 
nize the persisting values of family life, (2) to help individual families 
use family resources intelligently in the light of these values and their 
unique problems, (3) to encourage communities to try to deal mote 
effectively with those social conditions affecting family life that can only 
be changed through cooperative action. Family life education is con- 
cerned with family living and the basic physiological, psychological, and 
sociological factors that determine its quality. The purposes of family 
life education are achieved through the contribution of many courses, 
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such as biology, psychology, anthropology, home economics, sociology, 
music, and mental hygiene to mention a few.§ 


Since nearly everyone lives in a home as a member of a family 
unit, the need for education to assist the individual in making his 
adjustments to this phase of life is obvious. Furthermore, the need is 
a continuous one, since home and families are dynamic and ever 
changing and since the responsibilities and relationships of the indi- 
vidual to the family group change as he grows and matures. There- 
fore, the community school program should make provision for home 
and family life education beginning in the elementary school and 
extending through the secondary school. 

In the elementary school the instruction is seldom given in separate 
subjects. It is usually correlated with other subjects or taught as part 
of comprehensive units in the social studies or other fields. In ele- 
mentary schools using the social-living approach, problems connected 
with the home and family would undoubtedly be studied, since €x- 
periences of children are the point of departure. 

On the secondary level units of instruction might be incorporated 
in existing courses, especially the “common learnings” courses. If the 
core curriculum idea is used, problems of home and family would 
most naturally be introduced. The teaching of this area by a spe 
cially qualified person using laboratory facilities provided for the 
purpose is the most common practice. 

The needs of adults are generally met through short evening school 
courses designed to meet a specific need of a particular group. 


Industrial Education as a Practical Art 


Industrial education may be div 


ided into two broad categorics; 
namely, (1) 


industrial arts, which is a part of general education, and 
as such, designed to educate boys and girls (also, men and women) 
to live in a world which is basically industrial and technological, and 
(2) vocational industrial education designed to prepare the indi 


“Rua Van Hom, Home Economics in th g Panie TH tion, 
The Indiana Teacher, Vol. 29, No. 9, May 1 i ittameatie 
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vidual for gainful employment in an industrial occupation. Since this 
chapter deals with the practical arts, we are concerned at this point 
with the former—industrial arts. 

The purpose of all general education is to acquaint the student 
with the environment in which he must live so that he may be able 
to deal with it more effectively. One of the most pervasive aspects 
of our environment is its industrial and technological nature. It 
would seem appropriate, therefore, that the education of children, 
youth, and adults include experiences that will equip them to live 
more effectively in our industrial society. 

Wilber defines industrial arts as “those phases of general education 
which deal with industry—its organization, materials, occupations, 
processes, and products—and with the problems resulting from the 
industrial and technological nature of society.” ° 

The Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Committee of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association has sponsored the preparation of a com- 
prehensive statement of industrial arts, which defines it as follows: 


Industrial arts, as a part of general education, does not have a set of 
objectives which industrial arts alone supports but it does make unique 
contributions to objectives which are common to the entire school pro- 
gram. Industrial arts is basically a shop or laboratory subject area; it 
emphasizes the use of tangible media and the problem solved usually 
results in concrete things; it provides for extensive expressional oppor- 
tunities; it provides experiences in which the learning takes place through 
the sense of feeling or touch in conjunction with the avenues of seeing 
and hearing; it is conducive to informal class organization patterns; it 


derives its content from the world of work.!° 


The authors of this bulletin give a list of nine objectives for industrial 
arts which should be considered merely as suggestions, since “each 
industrial arts teacher should develop his own objectives in light of 
his philosophy of general education, the needs of his students, and the 
available facilities.” The objectives listed are: 


° Gordon O. Wilber, Industrial Arts in General Education, Second Edition, 


Scranton, Penna., International Textbook Co., 1954, p. 2. 
10 A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts, Washington, D.C., 


American Vocational Association, 1953, p. 13. 
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1. Interest in Industry. To develop in cach pupil an active interest 
in industrial life and in the methods and problems of production 
and exchange. a 

2. Appreciation and Use. To develop in cach pupil the appreciation 
of good design and workmanship and the ability to select, care 
for, and use industrial products wisely. 

. Self-realization and Initiative. To develop in each pupil the 
habits of self-reliance and resourcefulness in meeting practical 
situations. 

4. Cooperative Attitudes. To devclop in each pupil a readiness to 

assist others and to join happily in group undertakings. 

5. Health and Safety. To develop in cach pupil desirable attitudes 
and practices with respect to health and safety. 


ww 


6. Interest in Achievement. To develop in each pupil a fecling of 
pride in his ability to do useful things and to develop worthy 
leisure-time interests. 

7. Orderly Performance. To develop in cach pupil the habit of an 
orderly, complete, and efficient performance of any task. : 

8. Drawing and Design. To develop in each pupil an understanding 

è of drawings and the ability to express ideas by means of drawing- 


Shop Skills and Knowledge. To develop in each pupil a measure 
of skill in the use of common tools and machines and an under- 


standing of the problems involved in common types of con- 
struction and repair.11 


Industrial arts as a subject is found in most secondary schools. Fre- 
quently boys and sometimes girls are required to take industrial arts 
during seventh, eighth, or ninth grades; it is estimated that over 50 
percent of all junior high school pupils in the United States are en- 
rolled in industrial arts classes. On the senior high school level it is 
usually offered as an elective subject. The U.S. Office of Education 
Statistics reveal that nearly two million pupils attend industrial arts 
classes daily. But industrial arts is more than a subject. The kinds of 
activities in which boys and girls participate when enrolled in an 
industrial arts course are frequently incorporated in an integrated 
elementary school program and in art, mathematics, science, and 
other courses in the junior and senior high school. Children at a? 


carly age are interested in exploring industry; they have the impuls¢ 
1 Ibid., p. 18, 
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to express themselves creatively through the use of industrial mate- 
rials; and they have a need for physical activity resulting in muscular 
coordination. The list of objectives above will suggest many other 
needs faced by boys and girls of all ages, as well as adults, which can 
be served through industrial arts. 


Other Practical Arts 


Although the four practical arts just discussed—general agriculture, 
general business, home and family living, and industrial arts—encom- 
pass most school activities to which this term is generally applied, 
there are other practical experiences planned as a part of the curri- 
culum which might be considered under this subject. One such field, 
which has been added to the curriculum of many secondary schools 
during recent years, is driver training. During the school year 1952-53 
nearly 5000 secondary schools in the United States provided instruc- 
tion in safe-driving practices to over a quarter of a million boys and 
girls. Instruction in driver training is frequently associated with indus- 
trial arts because it is concerned with the care and maintenance of a 
piece of mechanical equipment as well as its operation. Work in the 
handcrafts is another kind of practical arts which may be included 
in industrial arts or considered separately. 
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Chapter 7 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS 
AS COMPARED WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Practical Arts and Vocational Education 

Have Many Similarities 

The line between the practical arts and vocational education is ob- 
scure or even non-existent for many people. Some leading educators, 
who should know the difference, use the terms synonymously. It may 


be that those who believe all education is general deliberately use 
that the practical arts and vocational educa- 


ducation. The practical arts and vocational 
y respects, particularly in their more 


language which implies 
tion are both general e 
education are similar in man 
obvious features. The differences are what concern us, precisely be- 
cause they are less immediately obvious. But let us first consider some 
of the similarities. 

s and vocational education draw their subject 


Both the practical art ral 
matter from the world of work—the practical activities of everyday 
he same, the areas of subject 


living. Because the source of content is t 
matter are parallel. Whether as a practical art or as vocational educa- 
tion, agriculture deals with farmers and their work. And so with busi- 
ness, homemaking, and industrial education. 

Because the subject matter in any one of the practical arts is similar 
to that of its vocational counterpart, it is quite natural that the facil- 
itics used should be similar. For example, a laboratory in which the 
graphic arts are taught might be equipped much the same as a 
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vocational print shop. The same facilities, indeed, are frequently 
used for both types of education, and where they are it is not un- 
common to have the same instructor teach both. 

The confusion is undoubtedly caused by the fact that these two 
areas of the curriculum are similar in several ways: origin of content, 
kinds of facilities, and to some extent the use of the same instructors 


in both areas. But the differences are more significant than the simi- 
larities. 


Differences in Objectives 


Since the practical arts are designed to serve a common need they are 
a part of general education. Practical arts activities are therefore con- 
cerned with the nonspecialized, nonvocational phases of living. 
Struck has listed the objectives of the practical arts as these: 


(1) to serve as a challenge and an inspiration to students who find joy in 
making objects with their own hands; (2) to vitalize the curriculum 
through handwork which is representative of the world of industry and 
crafts; (3) to develop insights and appreciations through a combination 
of manipulative work and of related reflective thinking; (4) to provide 
Opportunities for creative self-expression and exploration through 4 
variety of materials, tools, and processes; (5) to contribute to industrial 
intelligence and understandings through information, observation, and 
study of the working conditions in representative occupations; (6) to 
unify learning and integrate education through creative work that draws 
upon content from a number of areas of instruction, such as English, 


Social sciences, physical sciences, literature, art, architecture, homemaking, 
agriculture, business, and industrial pursuits.1 


Vocational education, on the other hand, is specialized education 
designed to prepare the future worker for initial employment, or to 
enable workers to improve and progress in their vocations. In theory 
it is given only after the individual has made at least a tentative 
choice of the vocation for which he wishes to prepare; in most in- 
stances it is given to the novice just prior to the time he will be 


1 F. Theodore Str 


uck, Vocational E i 
John Wiley and Sa ‘ational Education 


Changi York, 
AOE op 2eank for.a Changing World, New Yo 
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employed in his chosen field, and to the employed worker when he 
needs it for improving his proficiency or to learn new skills. 

These differences in purpose and objectives form the significant 
basis for differentiation. In order to achieve the diverse objectives 
outlined above it is necessary to consider (1) differences in the most 
appropriate time for each, (2) differences in content and method, 
(3) differences in degree of concentration and specialization, and (4) 
differences in the desirable qualifications of instructors. 


Differences in Chronology 


The practical arts are nearly always taught in the elementary grades, 
sometimes as a separate subject in a laboratory or shop equipped for 
this purpose, but more often as activities used to motivate and to 
vitalize other subjects in the curriculum. Some of the practical arts, 
especially homemaking for girls and industrial arts for boys, are gen- 
erally required in grades seven through nine, and in grades ten 
through twelve subjects in these areas are generally elective. Practical 
arts activities may also be carried on in connection with other sub- 
jects, particularly the “common learnings.” Sometimes they are con- 
ducted as a club or other activity program of the junior or senior 
high school. Practical arts courses principally for avocational purposes 
are also provided for adults, usually in the evening school. 

On the other hand specialized courses for vocational purposes are 
usually given in grades ten, eleven, and twelve of the high school, 
the community college (grades thirteen and fourteen), the adult day 
school, and evening classes in all types of schools. 


Differences in Content and Method 


In the practical arts the learner can be given considerable latitude in 
the choice of activities. Each pupil, in a sense, makes his own curri- 
culum based upon his needs, interests, and problems. The choice of 
materials with which he works is broad, and the opportunities for 
learning are varied. In vocational education the content is determined 
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by the requirements of the occupation being taught, and the learner, 
if he wishes to be a successful worker in that occupation, must acquire 
those skills, understandings, appreciations, and attitudes prescribed 
by workers in the occupation. In the practical arts the instruction 
must be flexible so as to meet the individual's needs; in vocational 
education the standards for instruction are prescribed for all who wish 
to prepare for a given occupation; these standards are based upon Te- 


search and upon the practices of experienced workers in the occupa- 
tion. 


Differences in Degree of Concentration and Specialization 


Any type of practical work on the elementary school level dealing 
with tools, materials, and processes of the work-a-day world is general 
education and therefore is most appropriately classified as practical 
arts. There is little or no specialized education in our elementary 
schools. 

On the secondary school level we find both practical arts and voca- 
tional education, and it is here that the differences need to be more 
clearly recognized. In general, a pupil taking any one of the practical 
arts as a part of his general education will devote no more than on€ 
period each day to the subject. He may take one or more practical 
arts subjects each year beginning in the seventh grade and continu- 
ing through high school without taking more than one semester of 
work in any one of the practical arts subjects. Consequently, his ex- 
periences will be varied in nature and broad in scope. 

On the other hand, the individual who has made a tentative occu- 
pational choice and is preparing for a career through the vocational 
offerings of the secondary school (excepting, possibly, the girl who is 
planning a career in homemaking) devotes a considerably larger por 
tion of his time to this phase of his education. He would generally 


devote two to three periods daily to shop or laboratory work, and 


certain other courses in his curriculum, such as mathematics and 


SCISDEE, might be directly related to the occupation for which he is 
preparing. Usually these specialized vocational courses are concen 
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trated so as to come near the end of his full-time formal education 
and just prior to entrance upon employment. For example, the girl 
who plans to work in an office immediately after high school gradua- 
tion will concentrate her vocational business training in the eleventh 
and twelfth years, while the girl who plans to attend the community 
college for two years after leaving high school may continue her 
general education through the twelfth grade and concentrate on the 
specialized vocational business courses in shorthand, typing, and 
accounting during the thirteenth and fourteenth years. 


Differences in Qualifications of Instructors 


Teachers of both the practical arts and vocational education need to 
have an educational background which will enable them to under- 
stand human behavior and especially how the individual learns; both 
must also be competent in the subject matter to be taught. The per- 
son engaged to teach the practical arts need not have acquired his 
knowledge of these ficlds through occupational experience, while the 
instructor whose objective it is to prepare young men for employment 
in these fields should have had a number of years of practical experi- 
ence in the trade or occupation which he wishes to teach. In most 
states, this occupational experience is required for certification of 


vocational teachers. 


The Practical Arts and Vocational Education 
Are Closely Related in Practice 


Both the practical arts and vocational education are a part of every 
individual’s complete education, and experiences in the practical arts 
precede and in most cases form a foundation for later specialized 
vocational education. In nearly every modern elementary school all 
children will have some experiences in practical arts activities. During 
the junior high school period the child will probably have additional 
experiences in the practical arts, which at this level are organized as 
courses, with the emphasis on the exploratory objective. As soon as 
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this method of achieving the task of growing up is not available to most 
youth until they are eighteen years of age. Conscious preparation for 
employment through a vocational education program frequently is a 
suitable substitute. 

2. All youth need recognition and approval. Many cannot get it in the 
more academic pursuits because they cannot successfully compete in 
these activities. A boy who has little aptitude for learning languages could 
hardly be expected to gain recognition in this field. Most of the general 
education subjects in the secondary school curriculum require skill in the 
use of words. Youth with less aptitude in verbal matters must get recog- 
nition in some other field. Sometimes it is athletics; frequently a club 
activity provides the Opportunity; but experiences designed to prepare 


youth occupationally are filled with Opportunities for youth to gain 
recognition. 


3. All youth need to 
use of their bodies as we 
order to release surplus e 


because of the limited opportunities for express- 
pting through words. This docs not mean that 


nvolve doing, youth less talented in verbal matters 
are not necessarily handicapped as 


subjects. The vocational offerings 


. The population of any secondary school 


crests, aptitudes, and talents. Therefore, 
ll can find success 
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and lend purpose to the individual’s whole school program and thus be a 
tremendous motivating factor. With the individual’s chosen vocation as 
the focus, vocational education can give the student a composite picture 
of the affairs of the world. Art, mathematics, science, communications, 
human relations—all find their place in the curriculum. Furthermore, with 
such a focal approach these subjects are no longer isolated fragments of 
Icarning but are integrated and made significant through their relations 
to the occupational goal of the learner. 

6. All youth need help in acquiring the skills of good citizenship. Voca- 
tional education in the secondary school abounds with opportunities for 
experiences in citizenship. It is generally recognized that the best way to 
develop young citizens is to provide for youth experiences in which good 
citizenship is practiced. The school shop or laboratory is an ideal environ- 
ment; here boys and girls can be taught to work together in a more 
informal atmosphere where tools and materials must be shared, where 
the rights of others must be respected, and where group activity can be 
planned and cooperatively carried out. 

7. All youth need a well-established set of moral and spiritual values 
in order to live a rich and abundant life. Vocational education can make 
a significant contribution in the development of these values. Frequently, 
we assume that the values of goodness, truth, and beauty cannot be 
achieved while one is acquiring the skills of an occupation. Certainly one 
cannot deny the fact that a student preparing for business should study 
questions of right and wrong as related to business; a student preparing 
to be a chemist should study questions of philosophical truth as related 
to science; a high school student preparing to work in industry should 
study questions of right and wrong as related to labor unions.¢ 


General and Specialized Education on the Elementary Level 


Years ago, certain types of specialized vocational education were con- 
sidered the proper province of the elementary school. For example, 
the elementary school was charged with giving instruction in agricul- 
ture, because farm children did not attend school beyond the sixth 
grade. Now, however, this cannot be considered adequate justification 
for specialized education in the community elementary school, be- 


6 Ralph C. Wenrich, “Education for Living and Eaming,” The University o 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 7, April, 1952, pp. TAA 
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the individual makes a decision, even though tentative, see 
choice of a career he should have the opportunity to begin aie 
cialized preparation for that occupation. But even while he is m * : 
vocational courses, he might be engaged in practical arts me Se 
field other than the one for which he is preparing op mete a 
example, a senior boy might be taking a vocational cae 
culum in preparation for a trade, but at the same time he mip ie: 
a need for education dealing with a phase of home and family z p 
Vocational education and the practical arts are closely related J 
practice as we can see when we consider the use of ee 
the school. In high schools which are too small to provide sepa B 
facilities for each of these two types of educational services the s E 
facilities are frequently used for both. A typical example is a ie 
munity with a population of approximately 50,000 which = DE 
partment of industrial education consisting of eight shops and ha a 
atories which are used in the morning for vocational education P o 
poses and in the afternoon for industrial arts classes. piapa 7 7 
agriculture, homemaking, and business education facilities are sO 
times used both for general and specialized education. T 
In the illustration given in the preceding paragraph, the shop a 
structors teach their subjects each morning with vocational aims, we, 
during the afternoon they teach the same subjects but for ane. 
education purposes. This is a pattern which is quite common 
smaller secondary schools. iad 
Supervision and administration of the two are closely sa 4 
current practice. On the secondary level the trend seems to be towar 
the comprehensive high school with offerings sufficiently diversifie ; 
to serve the needs of all boys and girls. In this situation we have gen 
eral education, including the practical arts, and specialized gee 
including vocational education, combined in one administrative um" 


<i i i ity 
These two phases of education are also combined in the community 


college. Cities large enough to employ specialized supervisory perso™ 


: à p : iona 
nel generally combine the supervisory functions relating to seem, A 
education and practical arts for any one field in one person; to il a 
trate, the supervisor of general business would also provide the sup 
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visory services for the vocational business program. And finally, on 
the central staff of a city school system it is quite common to have 
these functions combined in a director of vocational education and 
practical arts, who in many cities has the rank of assistant or associate 


superintendent. 
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Chapter 8 


RELATIONSHIP OF 
GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 
IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


General and Specialized Education 


Since educators have given the terms “general education” and “spe 
cialized education” a number of different meanings, definition of the 
terms as they are to be used in this book is appropriate. Reference 18 
made to Chapter 6 where general education was defined in relation 
to the practical arts. 

The term general education is used by some educators to encom- 
pass all education. More frequently, however, it is used to designate 
those educational experiences designed to contribute to the gencral 
development of the individual. Good defines general education aS 
“a broad type of education aimed at developing attitudes, abilities, 
and behavior considered desirable by society but not necessarily pre 
Paring the learner for specific types of vocational or avocational put 
suits.” 1 The term is sometimes used loosely to mean “cultural” O1 
“liberal” education, but neither of these words carries the connotation 
intented by the authors, 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association used the term “common learnings” in their report, Edu- 
1 By permission, fro: 


A m Dictionary of Education, by Carter V. Good, editor 
Copyright, 1945, The McGraw-Hill Book Co., p. is3, _ 
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cation for All American Youth—A Further Look ? to mean those ex- 
periences in the curriculum that everyone needs regardless of what 
occupation he may expect to follow. Gencral education will be used 
in this book to refer to that type of education designed to facilitate 
the general development of all individuals in relation to their per- 
sonal, civic, and social responsibilities. For example, experiences de- 
signed to develop habits of healthful living satisfy a common need 
of all children and youth and therefore are appropriately considered 
general education; the ability to express ideas orally and in writing, 
an understanding of how our government functions and the ability 
mbers are developmental needs of all children and 
designated as general education. 


to work with nur 


youth and therefore are properly 
Just as gencral education has different meanings for different people, 


so it has more than one purpose; but one of the principal purposes 
is to provide a broader and more meaningful context for whatever 
specialization the individual enters later. 

“Specialized education” consists of those experiences designed for 
individuals who have a particular interest in any specific field and 
d beyond the level of general educa- 
tion. This work may represent only a temporary cultural or avoca- 
tional interest or it may contribute to one’s occupational preparation. 

This book deals with both general and specialized education in 
that the practical arts are considered primarily for their general edu- 
cation values and specific vocational education is considered as an 


aspect of specialized education. 


Wish to pursue study in that ficl 


General and Specialized Education Are Parts of the 
Total Education of a Person 


Both general and specialized education are essential if we are to make 


the maximum use of our talents in improving the welfare of our 


people and advancing our democratic society. General education 
forms the foundation for later specialization, but, perhaps more im- 


_* Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth—A 
Further Look, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1952. 
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cause today most young men who enter farming, as well as other 
occupations, do so only after completing at least several years of high 
school or, in some cases, a few years of college. 

Even though the principal purpose of education on the elementary 
level is not to provide specialized occupational education, the school 
can increase a child’s awareness of his economic environment and 
develop habits, attitudes and (to a limited degree) skills that will be 
useful to him during his work life. For example, it has already been 
noted in Chapter 5 that the program of the elementary school should 
help children understand the world of work through visits to farms, 
factories, and business establishments, as well as through books. In 
addition, it should help children interpret our economic system, 
develop pride in work well done, and foster good work habits and 
attitudes. All of these results and many others can be achieved 
through gencral education on the elementary level without detracting 
from (in fact, pethaps enhancing) other gencrally accepted aims of 
elementary education. 

Although there is general agreement that the community ele- 
mentary school should function primarily to meet the general or com- 
mon needs of all children, it should also provide for individual dif- 
opie pupils by varying the curriculum. To the extent that 

ir elementary school will meet the need of children for 
specialized education as well as general education. The elementary 
Program can be enriched by including art, handicrafts, and practical 


i in the curriculum. Children are thus able to engage in a variety 

: banchwork, that will aid them in their growth, development, and 

an ~ be done even in the one-room rural school as 
need’ by the program of the Hanover School ; 

ol < f 

meer in Polk County, 
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General and Specialized Education on the Secondary Level 


As the child advances through the community school system the op- 
portunities for more varied experiences increase. Even though the 
pattern of subjects followed in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
is prescribed in part, there is ample opportunity, in most schools, for 
students to choose certain subjects from a list of electives. ‘These 
elective subjects, many of them falling into the category of the prac- 
tical arts, make it possible for boys and girls to explore further their 
special interests and aptitudes. Students may at this time develop a 
special interest in one of a number of fields such as art, music, 
agriculture, dramatics, or some mechanical pursuit. The purpose of 


this specialization may be avocational or vocational, or it may still be 


exploratory. 

The pupil who elects debating is taking it as a part of his spe- 
cialized program. If he is talented in this field he may decide to study 
law or some other profession in which this skill can be used. For him, 
debating contributes to his professional preparation just as typing 
might prepare someone else for work in an office. 

General education on the secondary level should include services 
designed to help boys and girls make vocational plans that will lead to 
socially useful and personally satisfying lives. The selection of a voca- 
tion which will permit the full use of the individual’s interests and 
t important step in building a successful career. Few 
aspects of living make more difference in the quality of a person’s life 
than the satisfaction derived from his daily employment. Satisfactory 
vocational adjustment cannot be expected if interests and abilities 
are not matched with job requirements. 

Educators have given much thought to the question of what degree 
of vocational specialization should be encouraged at the secondary 
level and at what point it should begin. But since general and spe- 
cialized vocational education are merely names given to two essential 
aspects of the education of every individual, and since most people do 
not go to school full time beyond the twelfth grade, it would seem 
that specialized education for vocational purposes definitely has a 


abilities is a mos 
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portant, it gives our people a common ground on which to bes 
strong America. Through the study of a common language, po 
an understanding of our American heritage, and through learning to 
use democratic practices by working and playing together, we are 
educating people for a life of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion. ' pa 
Specialized education is just as important as general educa ioi 
we are interested in the full utilization of our human resources. rhe 
talents of many people have been wasted because education did mog 
provide the opportunity to discover and develop the special abilities 
which they possessed. This is a responsibility of education that has 
always been present in a limited sense but will probably loom larger 
in the future. l 
General and specialized education are both essential ingredients 
of a total education. Educated people need both in order to live full 
lives, meet their responsibilities as citizens, and make their maximum 
contribution to the welfare of society. Although the word “culture 
was used by Alfred N. Whitehead to describe that characteristic 
which we hope will be developed in the individual through general 


education, he expressed the idea of the need for both general and 
specialized education when he wrote: 


Culture is activity of thought, and receptiveness to beauty and humane 
feelings. Scraps of information hay 


€ nothing to do with it. A merely well- 
informed man is the most useless bore on God’s carth. What we should 
aim at producing is men who possess both culture and expert knowledge 
m some special direction. Their expert knowledge will give them the 
gtound to start from, and their culture will lead them as deep as 
philosophy and as high as art.3 
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Although general education as the term is currently used, is concerned 
with the nonspecialized activities of living, it is by no means antagonistic 
to vocational education. Rightly conceived, the two are complementary. 
General education should contribute to vocational competence by pro- 
viding the breadth of view and perspective that make the individual a 
more cffcctive worker and a more intelligent member of a society of free 
men. 

It is urgently important in American education today that the age-old 
distinction between the education for living and education for making a 
living be discarded. 

The idea has long prevailed in our tradition, and it is still widely 
prevalent today, that a liberal education is one thing and that a profes- 
sional or vocational education is another, that the two should be sharply 
differentiated, that one is preparation for labor, the other for leisure. . . . 

Much of the present day educational theory and practice is based on 
this fundamental misconception of the relationship between liberal and 
Vocational education. The fact is that education is a unified process, 
developing in the student the qualities of mind and personality required 
of him both for making a living and for building a life. . . - 

To build a richly textured and gracious life is a good and desirable 
purpose, but few of us can make such a life without first making a living. 
Cultural values soon take wing when men cannot get and hold jobs. 

The ends of democratic education in the United States will not be 
adequately served until we achieve a unification of our educational objec- 
tives and processes. American education must be so organized and con- 
ducted that it will provide, at appropriate levels, proper combination of 
general and special education for students of varying abilities and occupa- 


tional objectives.4 


All Education Must Be Unified 


Education must be unified not only in organization, administration, 
educational objectives and processes, but also in relation to the indi- 
vidual and learning. There is an abundance of evidence pointing to 
the fact that the individual functions as a total organism in relation 
to any learning experience and that the applications of learning may 
be, and usually are, multiple. The study that attempts to interpret 


_ *President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for Amer- 
ican Democracy, 6 Vols., New York, Harper and Bros., Vol. I, pp. 61-63. 
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behavior in terms of the structure and function of the organism as a 
whole in relation to the environment is called organismic psychology. 
The organismic concept of development may be defined as a view 
emphasizing the essential unity or inseparable wholeness of develop- 
ment. According to this concept, no organ or function develops inde- 
pendently of others, but all organs and functions exert reciprocal in- 
fluences on one another. The education of children and youth must, 
therefore, be considered in its entirety. We are educating the whole 
individual at all times; we should not attempt at one time to educate 
the individual to perform the social functions considered desirable 


and at another time to develop the civic competencies he needs to 
function well in a democracy; 


one or another objective may, however, 
be emphasized at a particular 


time. The education of the citizen and 
that of the worker go hand in hand; they are both parts of a process 


so interrelated that the education of the individual is impaired when- 
ever these two elements are separated. 


General Education Contributes to Occupational Preparation 


Every school shoyild provide a variet 
Some to aid in thé 
to prepare the lear 


tional experience that determines 
whether it is gene i 
designed for general education purposes 
k onal values which can be achieved 
more effectively if the teacher is 
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learner to earn a living it must be recognized that the primary pur- 
pose is gencral education; in a sense the vocational values are by- 
products but not to be thought of as incidental. These values are real 
and should be recognized. Learning experiences should be planned so 
that they will be realized. 

Many high schools in small communities do provide specialized 
courses for occupational purposes, but most secondary schools in the 
United States are too small to offer courses in sufficient variety to 
mect the diversified occupational needs of adolescents. Youth attend- 
ing high schools which do not have sufficient special personnel and 
facilities for vocational preparation must get whatever help they can 
from teachers of gencral education subjects. Even in larger com- 
munities, where provision is made for some specialized aspects of 
education, these general education subjects and teachers can and 
contribution to preparation for living, which in- 


should make their 
if youth are to be fully educated. 


cludes earning a living, 


Specialized Education for Occupational Purposes 
Has General Education Outcomes 


Just as general education has potential vocational outcomes, so 
courses ‘and experiences designed primarily to prepare people occu- 
pationally have general education values. Vocational experiences in 
school shops, laboratories, and classrooms as well as those provided 
through the use of community resources can make a major contribu- 
tion in terms of general education. Obviously, the primary purpose 
of vocational education is to prepare people for certain occupations. 
In addition, vocational education on the secondary school level can 
help to satisfy some of the basic needs of youth that have their origin 
in the physiological, sociological, psychological, and cultural develop- 
ment of adolescents. A number of years ago one of the authors at- 
tempted to define these needs as follows: 


1. All youth need to be helped to feel that they are growing up. To 
earn one’s living is a positive symbol of the achievement of this urge, but 
the age at which youth can get employment is constantly rising so that 
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place on the secondary level. The degree of specialization will depend 
upon the individual’s vocational choice and his need for general edu- 
cation in relation to his goal. For example, a student who is planning 
to enter one of the professions will get most of his specialized train- 
ing at the college or university level, and therefore his secondary 
school preparation might well be largely general education. On the 
other hand, a student planning to enter the field of agriculture or 
business immediately upon graduation (or before) might better have 
a considerable amount of specialized education as a part of his sec- 
ondary school program. Those who take the position that specialized 
preparation for jobs should be deferred until some time after com- 
pletion of twelve years of general education either fail to realize that 
less than one-third of any age group go to college, or else they hold 
the erroneous notion that specialized education is needed only by 
those who plan to enter the professions. ON 

_The secondary school program should have both unity and diver- 
sity. Those common integrating experiences in general education 
designed to prepare individuals for life in the home and community 
should provide unity. But adjustment to life cannot be adequately 


ee unless it is accompanied by a satisfactory occupational life. 
cus suggests the need for diversity in the secondary school program 
if we are to meet the wi 


de range of needs, interests, and aptitudes of 
boys and girls of that age. ‘ 
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zed aspects of education can be appropriately deferred until 


there are ae ae PRERE grades. Also, in our technological age 
E AAR, ee that require more education—general and 
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Occupations which require greater maturity than that 
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normally found in youth just completing the twelfth grade. For 
these and other reasons the community college can be expected ‘to 
meet the occupational needs of increasing numbers of young men 
and women. j 

The community college should, of course, continue to serve those 
who are planning to enter four-year colleges and universities. Many 
of this group will want to specialize in some academic field or fields 
in preparation for work in a professional school. Those who take 
specialized courses in preparation for work in the community, as well 
as the college preparatory group, should have available to them ex- 
periences in the community college program which are of a non- 
specialized nature—general education. So the community college 
program would be made up of both general and specialized educa- 
tion with the greater emphasis on the latter. The community college 
can also be made to serve the needs of adults in the community. This 
problem will be discussed in Chapters 19 and 20. 

Since we are dealing with the problems of providing programs of 
vocational education and practical arts in the community schools, it 
is not within the purview of this book to discuss the relationship of 
general and specialized education on the college level. It should, 
however, be pointed out that insofar as colleges and universities are 
engaged in preparing some people for the professons, to that extent 
they, too, are providing vocational education, much of which is 


specialized. 


Balance between General and Specialized Education 


All through school, boys and girls receive both general and specialized 
education. On the elementary level most of the experiences are in the 
nature of general education, but the elementary teacher should 
recognize individual interests and aptitudes and should provide ex- 
periences through which children may explore and develop their 
special gifts and talents. On the junior and senior high-school levels 
the program becomes more varied, and many more opportunities for 
providing experiences in fields of special interest exist. The further 
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the child advances through school the more opportunities there are to 
select courses and other experiences of special interest to him. 

As children and youth progress through the community school sys- 
tem, discovering their special interests and aptitudes (as well as their 
limitations) some of them make at least tentative occupational 
choices and are ready to begin seriously their preparation for a voca- 
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vocational purposes. Therefore, the community college program 
should be designed primarily to prepare youth and adults occupa- 
tionally. This balance between general and specialized education, 
with the emphasis on general education in the elementary school and 
increasing emphasis on specialized education through high school 


and the community college, is illustrated by Figure 1. 


General and Specialized Education Supplement and 
Enhance Each Other 


These two aspects of education are parts of every individual’s com- 
plete education, each supplementing the other. Obviously, it is im- 
possible to separate these two aspects, even if we wanted to do so. 
Education involving skills, attitudes and technical knowledge of an 
occupation also has certain cultural values that might be thought of 
as general education. With preparation for a vocation as the focus 
of an education, the student is more likely to recognize the place of 
all subjects in the curriculum; mathematics, science, art, and govern- 
ment take on new meanings. They are now functioning and mean- 
ingful subjects related to the student’s goals. Subjects, in the mind of 
a student, are no longer fragments of learning, each unrelated to the 
other or to life. They are now part of an integrated curriculum made 
significant by the fact that the student is engaged in a directed, pur- 


poseful activity leading to a life of productivity. 
Both general and specialized education are needed by everyone. 


Every individual, regardless of ability level, economic status, race or 
creed, needs to be occupationally competent. But the competent 
worker must also be competent socially, emotionally, physically, and 
in a civic sense. These competencies cannot be separated sharply into 
educational compartments in a school, but experiences leading to 
each should be found, with varying emphasis, in all school activities. 

There is a body of general education concerned with the non-spe- 
cialized activities of living that must be provided for all—the amount 
and kind depending upon the individual and his needs. There is, 
however, a time in the education of everyone to begin specialized 


PART IV 


The Elementary 
School Program 


Chapter 9 


THE NATURE OF 
THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Elementary School Child 


All schools exist for the benefit of the learner, and so the elementary 
school exists for the child. Since experiences are planned for him, it 
would seem appropriate to begin any consideration of this subject by 
taking a look at children in terms of their physical growth, personality 
ds, and interests. Not so long ago it was 
common practice to think of subject matter (the facts, skills, and 
understandings to be mastered) first and to consider children in rela- 
tion to it. Modern education reverses this process by attempting to 
determine the nature and needs of the individual and then planning 
experiences (subject matter) which will serve these needs. While we 
are primarily concerned with the development of the child, we must 
also educate him to live with others in the home and the community, 
to function as an economic unit in our society, and to perform his 
civic responsibilities. 

Each child is unique; each individual is different from others in his 
rate, pattern, and ultimate level of development in any characteristic 
such as intelligence, reading ability, artistic ability, or mechanical 
ability. Not only are there differences in the abilitics, but the range 
of differences is greater than one might expect. Lindquist * found that 


development, purposes, nee 


_ 1 E.F, Lindquist, Editor, Educational Measurement, Washington, D.C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1951, pp- 9-14. 
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in a first grade class made up of a random group of six-year-old = 
dren the. range of mental ages as measured by intelligence anc 
achievement test scores is spread over more than four years. Approxi- 
mately two percent of the pupils have mental ages of less than four 
years, and two percent have mental ages of more than cight years. 
If the two percent at both ends of the distribution are disregarded, 
the remaining ninety-six percent of the class represent a four-year 
Tange in mental development. The range in intelligence and achieve- 
ment of children at the end of the sixth grade is twice what it 
was at the first grade level—between seven and eight years. The 
Same range exists in other ability and achievement areas such as 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, and knowledge of literature, 
science, geography, and history. Attending our elementary schools 
are boys and girls representing a wide range of abilities, inter- 
ests, and personalities—boys and girls who will be the assembly- 
line workers, lawyers, carpenters, janitors, industrial executives, sur- 
geons, farmers, merchants, and homemakers of the future. However, 
the range of abilities of people is probably no greater than that 
needed to. produce the goods and perform the services which our 
civilization requires, 

Physical, mental, emotional, and social development occur simul- 
taneously and are interrelated, It is impossible to isolate the intellec- 
tual development of the child from his social, physical, and emotional 
growth. All phases of the child’s development must be considered in 
planning educational experiences, It is a matter of teaching the whole 
child. 

Each child in the elementary school has needs which when ex- 
pressed take the form of interests. If experiences are planned to meet 
these needs and interests, the child is helped to achieve his goals satis- 
factorily, and some growth and development takes place. These needs 
are physiological, psychological, and cultural and form the basis for 
the motivation of learning. For example, one is the need for develop- 
mental activity—physical, mental, social, and emotional. This is 
basically a biological need, and the whole organism of the child is 
structured for it. The child’s natural curiosity about what things are 
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and how they operate provides a strong motivation for learning. 
Each child also has needs which might be classified as psychological 
and sociological. He needs to develop a wholesome attitude toward 
himself and a respect for others. This involves the development 
of a “social personality.” He needs to feel that he is accepted by 
his peers and has status with them, if he is to feel secure in so- 
ciety. All children in the elementary school have a need for approval, 
acceptance, and status in the group or groups with which they are 
associated. 


The Elementary School Curriculum 


The experiences planned as a part of the elementary school program 
for any child or group of children—the curriculum—are based upon 
values which grow out of our democratic way of life. These values or 
ideals must be translated into goals for the elementary school which 
form the framework for the experiences children will have in the 
school. The report of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, Education for All American Chil- 


dren, lists three goals: 


A good elementary school . . . will help to develop those basic skills 
and that sturdy independence and initiative which will enable our citizens 
to attack the problems that face them and to press forward toward ever- 


improving solutions. e : 
A good elementary school . . . strives for the discovery and full de- 


velopment of all the humane and constructive talents of each individual. 
A good elementary school . . - emphasizes social responsibility and 
the cooperative skills necessary to the progressive improvement of social 


institutions.2 


There are two divergent points of view about the organization of 
the elementary school curriculum. The more traditional approach is 
to plan experiences for children around organized subject matter, 
while the newer approach is to use the problems, needs, and interests 


2 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Children, 
Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1948, pp. 3-4. 
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of the child as the basis for determining the curriculum; the former 
places the emphasis upon the content-to-be-mastered, while the lat- 
ter emphasizes the child-to-be-taught. Much has been written on the 
relative merits of these two approaches to the curriculum. For our 
purposes it is sufficient to recognize the fact that there are differences 
of opinion as to the organization of the curriculum and that educa- 
tion for work and practical arts activities should be incorporated in 
every elementary school curriculum regardless of how it is organized. 

Because of differences in point of view on what is to be taught and 
how it is to be organized for teaching purposes, there are many 
different practices. There are still some teachers who use the more 
traditional approach because it is relatively easy and requires very 
little knowledge about the children being taught or of newer teach- 
ing methods; for them the textbook is the indispensable tool on 
which their teaching is based. There are more teachers, however, who 
use textbooks but in addition bring into play other teaching ma- 
terials. Increasingly, teachers of elementary children are using the 
activity approach to provide for the varied interests of all members 
of the group and to allow each child the opportunity to exercise his 
special talents. The natural aptitudes of children are brought into 
play and utilized as a means of learning. Those who have aptitude 
for drawing can make their contribution and can express themselves 
through this medium; others find music and dramatics a more suitable 
means of expression; and still others are more skillful in construction 
work, Through this method of organizing instruction the teacher can 
give each child the opportunity to participate in a group learning 
situation by using his special talents. More recently a number of 
elementary teachers are using what is known as the 
approach in which each pupil makes his own choice of 
area of interest in which he desires to work. Instructi 


plan is highly individualized; therefore each child has 
own curriculum. 


“experience” 
an activity or 
on under this 
, in effect, his 


Whatever approach is used in developing the curriculum the ele- 
mentary school should provide experiences which will help children 
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to understand the world in which we live, including the workaday 
world. Each child needs both individual and group experiences de- 
signed to help him grow and develop into a worthy citizen and a pro- 
ductive member of society. An understanding of the world of work 
and the early development of appropriate habits and attitudes toward 
work are essential elements in the education of all children. 


The Elementary School and the Community 


Historically, the school and the community have operated apart from 
each other. In many schools even today the experiences children have 
in school and the lives they and their parents live in the community 
are relatively unrelated. McClusky claims that this separation has 
been caused by a combination of factors. 


.. . In the first place, the traditional subject matter of instruction 
abounds in abstractions requiring the manipulation of words. But skill in 
verbal manipulation may be attained mainly by growth in a cultural 
climate accessible to few persons. In the second place, prolonged and 
intensive training has been a prerequisite to the practice of such profes- 
sions as teaching, medicine, dentistry, ministry, law, etc., whose processes 


are beyond the grasp of most people. And in the third place, the school 
has been regarded as a social economic ladder by which the individual 
climbs away from the common condition of mankind to the upper levels 
of advantage. Whatever the weight or intermingling of these and other 
factors may be, the leaders of education have in the past tried to maintain 
the school as a cultural isolate sealed off from the stream of the com- 
munity. But the isolation of education is gradually yielding to superior 
insight into the relation of the school to society. We are finally catching 
up to the recognition of the unitary character of human experience and 
are beginning to discover the web of social relationships in which indi- 


viduals and institutions are interlaced.’ 

The elementary school can be a dynamic force in improving the 
welfare of the people living in the service area of the school. If the 
instruction offered in elementary schools is to improve community 


3 Howard Y. McClusky, “The School in the Community,” The North Central 
Association Quarterly, April, 1941, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 363. 
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living, the administration and faculty must be sensitive to the prob- 
lems, needs, ambitions, and aspirations of the people living in the 
community, including the children. It is also essential that the re- 
sources of the community be used to supplement the resources of the 
school. 

It has long been recognized that the school and home must work 
together in the education of children, Conferences between parents 
and teachers are not uncommon. Parent-teacher association activ- 
ities, visits by teachers to the homes of children, assignment of home- 
work, and the joint responsibility of teacher and parent for the im- 
provement of a deficiency in the development of the child are all evi- 
dences of school-home cooperatio 
tionship between home and scho 

There are many 


n. In most communities this rela- 
ol could be improved considerably. 
community resources in addition to the home 
which should be used by the elementary school to improve com- 
munity living. Children could be given a realistic interpretation of 
the work life of the community by the use of parents as resource 
persons; in most neighborhoods the parents are fairly representative 
of the occupational pattern of the community and would welcome 
the Opportunity to interpret this phase of community living at least 
to the extent of arranging a visit to a farm, a business, or industrial 
establishment. This topic is treated more fully in Part I on the com- 
munity school concept. 
In speaking of changes which should be made in elementary edu- 
cation, John Dewey in his lecture in 1899 on “The School and Social 
Progress” stated, 
To do this means to make each one of our schools an embryonic com- 
munity life, acti i i 


larger Society, and permeated through 


ave the deepest and best 
lovely, and harmonious.4 


“John Dewey, The School and Society, 


Press, 1900, p. 44 Chicago, The University of Chicago 
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Elementary School Facilities 


The type of program to be offered determines the facilities needed.” 
In the more traditional schools where the emphasis is on subject 
matter to be acquired primarily through the use of textbooks, the 
room can be smaller, insulation to take care of noises is not so im- 
portant, and the equipment can be limited to the conventional desks 
and chairs. If learning through the use of books is to be supple- 
mented by a variety of activities, then the room should be larger, or 
pethaps there should be provided an activity room adjacent to the 
classroom. Also the equipment needed would be different. There is 
evidence to show that elementary teachers who have tables for con- 
structional activities, benches equipped with a vise, tool and material 
storage cabinets, and activity space either within the classroom or 
readily available are doing considerably more to enrich the expe- 
riences of children through the use of handcraft activities. 
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Chapter 10 


THE PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Practical Arts as Subject Matter 


The practical arts were defined in Chapter 6 as those phases of gen- 
eral education dealing with the organization, materials, processes, 
and products of agriculture, business, industry and the home and 
with the contribution of those engaged in these fields. The pupil 
learns through his experiences with tools and materials and through 
his study of man’s relationship to the world of work. The practical 
arts are concerned not only with skill in the use of tools and materials 
but also with the physical development of the child, his mental and 
emotional development, and the habits and attitudes he develops 
toward work and workers. As the child advances from the kinder- 
garten through the elementary grades he should acquire an under- 
standing of the changes made in materials to mect the needs of 
society, of tools and processes used to effect these changes, of the 
constant adaptation of materials, tools, and processes to meet chang- 
ing conditions, and of workers and working conditions. As the child 
grows and develops he needs to acquire the ability to plan construc- 
tive projects, to select and use sources of information, to handle tools 


and materials, to express with material things his individual interests, 
to work and share as a member of the group, 
and its products. He also needs to develop c 
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and to evaluate work 
oncern for safe prac- 
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tices, consideration for workers in all fields, regard for cooperation 
among the members of a group, and respect for property. While the 
practical arts are concerned primarily with the manipulation of tools 
and materials, they are recognized as including content of an informa- 
tive, technical, and social nature which contributes to a better under- 
standing of the world in which we live. The elementary school which 
makes full use of the practical arts combines reading, discussion, 
observation, and experimentation with participation in a variety of 
activities that make it possible for children to discover and develop 
thcir special interests and abilities. 

The program of the elementary school should include experiences 
which will help boys and girls adjust to their environment. A part of 
this environment is made up of materials which are essential for the 
satisfaction of our basic needs for food, clothing, shelter, transporta- 
tion, and recreation. How to deal effectively with the physical ele- 
ments of one’s environment is a problem that all children face even 
before they attend school and that persists throughout life. Years ago 
to have the opportunity to learn about 
the materials of their environment by observing and assisting 
their parents with the work of the home and farm. In our age of 
specialization many of these experiences must be provided by the 
school. | 

Boys and girls should have the opportunity to work with a wide | 


range of materials. In addition to paper, pencils, crayons, and paints, 
children are interested in and capable of working with such things as 


clay, textiles, plants, animals, wood, foods, leather, soap, plastics, and 
metals. Every child should have the opportunity for experiences with 


materials which will help him gain an appreciation for many of the 
knowledge about materials, their sources, 


children were more likely 


more common materials; 
the labor involved in making them useful, and other appreciations 


and understandings can best be acquired by working with these ma- 
terials at the same time the children study about them. It is not our 
purpose to give here a complete list of activities in which children 
might use these and other materials, but rather to suggest a few which 
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-are typical of practices in those elementary schools where the prac- 
tical arts are taught. Growing plants; caring for animals; building 
bird houses; book and papermaking; clay modeling; baking cookies 
and pies; soap making and soap carving; leather tooling; gardening; 
block printing; sewing; weaving; model building; toy making; pottery 
making; constructing musical instruments; fertilizing soil; seeding a 
waterway; typewriting; wood carving; constructing projects related to 
scouting or 4H club work; reproducing school newspaper; caring for 
shrubbery on school grounds; and constructing marionettes are only 
a few of the many activities in which elementary school children can 
engage and through which they can learn about materials, processes, 
and products. 

In order to shape, form, and assemble many of these materials 
simple tools are needed, Boys and girls should learn that tools can 
help man adapt materials to suit his needs. Children should learn to 
use some of the simple tools and to care for them. Most of the tools 
used in the elementary classroom will be the more common hand 
tools such as hammers, saws, garden tools, screw drivers, files, drills, 
needles, measuring instruments, planes, pliers, scissors, tin snips, try- 
squares, clamps, and punches. In addition to these and other hand 
tools, an elementary classroom might have one or more of the follow- 
ing pieces of equipment: potters’ wheel, potters’ kiln, sewing ma- 
chine, duplicating equipment, jig saw. 

Through practical arts activities in the elementary school boys 
and girls may be given the Opportunity to work with tools and ma- 
terials which are important parts of our culture and which will help 


them adjust to many persistent life situations in the home and in 
the community. . 


The Practical Arts in Relation to Other Subjects 


Even though the kind of handcraft activities discussed here may be 


justified on the basis of whatever educational values are inherent in 
such learnings, the principal value will come from the use of these 
activities to make more real and vital all learning in the elementary 
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school. Therefore, although we have been discussing the practical 
arts from the point of view of content, their primary function in the 
elementary school is not to develop skill in the use of tools and 
materials. The predominant reason for providing experiences in the 
practical arts as a part of the elementary school program is that these 
activities will facilitate the whole process of the growth and develop- 
ment of children. The practical arts might, therefore, be thought of 
as method as well as content. 

As early as the seventeenth century Erhard Weigel in his School of 
Virtue used handwork “for the purpose of sweetening the process of 
learning.” Comenius believed that instruction in words and things 
should go together; children should learn as much “as possible, not 
from books, but from the great book of nature, from heaven and 
earth, and from oaks and beeches.” Pestalozzi, sometimes referred 
to as the father of manual training, conducted a number of experi- 
ments to “connect study with manual work, the school with the work- 
shop, and make one of them.” In his experimental schools Pestalozzi 
employed the method of teaching “from things to words.” He be- 
lieved that children in school should learn to work, not only because 
of the economic value of skill and the habits of work, but because 
this experience gave sense-impressions which, like the study of ob- 
jects, became the basis of learning. He recognized the fact that 
“doing leads to knowing.” In addition to form study and drawing, 
Pestalozzi’s students engaged in a great variety of activities, including 
spinning, weaving, farming, gardening, bookbinding, needlework, and 
cooking. 

The practical arts also have a function in relation to the develop- 
ment of moral and ethical values. A number of years ago Michael 
Sadler investigated moral training in the English schools. He sent 
questionnaires to many distinguished individuals, including several 
Americans. William James, then Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, in response to the question “If you had a free hand, what 
reforms would you introduce in courses of study, or in educational 
organization or otherwise, in order to increase the ethical efficiency 
of school training?” replied as follows: 
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I should increase enormously the amount of manual or “motor” training 


relative to the book-work, and not let the latter predominate till the age 
of 15 or 16.1 


Some children can learn some of the more abstract concepts by 
merely reading, writing, or talking about them. Most children, how- 
ever, find it easier to understand these concepts when applied in prac- 
tical and concrete situations. The idea of “learning by doing” is one 
which is quite generally accepted in theory and discussion but not so 
generally practiced. Dewey said, “The child’s impulse to do finds 
expression first in play, in movement, gesture, and make-believe, be- 
comes more definite, and seeks outlet in shaping materials into 
tangible forms and permanent embodiment. The child has not much 
instinct for abstract inquiry.” * 

In further discussing instincts and impulses of the child, Dewey 
listed four of them: (1) the social instinct as shown in conversation, 
personal intercourse, and communication; (2) the instinct of making 
—the constructive impulse; (3) the instinct of investigation—finding 
out things; and (4) the expressive impulse—the art instinct which he 
teferred to as the “natural resources, the uninvested capital, upon 
the exercise of which depends the active growth of the child.” On 
the question of motivation for the learning of reading, writing, and 
number work, Dewey wrote that “. . . the child shall be led by that 
which he is doing to feel the need for acquiring skill in the use of 
symbols and the immediate power they give. In any school, if the 
child realizes the motive for the use and application of number and 
language he has taken the longest step toward securing the power, 
and he can realize the motive only as he has some particular—not 
some general and remote—use for the symbols.” 


More recently Alfred N. Whitehead wrote, “If you want to under- 


*Michacl Sadler, Editor, Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, New 
York, Longmans, Green and 


or Company, 1908, p. 94. 
2 John Dewey, The School and Society, Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1900, p. 59 


*John Dewey, The School and Society, Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press 1900 ig iety, Chicago, The University of Chicag 
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stand anything, make it yourself, is a sound rule. Your faculties will 
be alive, your thoughts gain vividness by an immediate translation 
into acts. Your ideas gain that reality which comes from seeing the 
limits of their application.” * 

In those schools where the program is built around organized 
bodies of subject matter, the practical arts can be used as a vehicle 
to give meaning and purpose to instruction in any or all subjects in 
the curriculum. For example, if the children were to undertake the 
publication of a weekly or monthly newsletter, reading, writing, and 
spelling would become more purposeful; at the same time there 
would be many corollary learnings, such as the ability to cooperate 


in a group project, an understanding of the problems of reproducing 


and distributing materials, and experience with at least one of the 
oduction. A project such as this can be 


more simple methods of repr 
an aid in the teaching of other subjects at the same time that it 


vitalizes the teaching of reading and writing; problems in arithmetic, 


science, and art are also involved. 

To construct a window box or bird feeding station, to make grape 
a store or postoffice, to churn butter 
not merely to engage in some “busy- 
activity. These and thousands of other 
hosen and introduced, to give 


jelly or prepare cocoa, to build 
or plant and nurture seeds, is 
work” for the sake of physical 
activities can be used, if properly (l 
meaning to the subjects generally taught in our elementary schools. 
Most of the newer elementary school textbooks, especially in such 
subjects as science, arithmetic, and the social studies, give many sug- 
gestions of things children can do to facilitate the learning of the 
subject. In addition, there are available many resource materials for 
teachers interested in helping children to learn through doing. Some 
of these are included in the list of references at the end of this 
chapter. 

In those schools where the curriculum is planned in relation to the 
Problems, needs, and interests of the children, the use of the practical 


„Alfred N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays, New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1929, p. 83- 
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the manual worker is gradually disappearing. William S. Knudsen, 
when president of General Motors Corporation, said, 


If I were twenty-one I would be a mechanic. I would try to get work 
in a machine shop. If that failed I would try for a job in a filling station, 
or as an apprentice to an electrician or a plumber, or as a clerk behind a 


counter, or as an errand boy. I would try to get some work to do with 
my hands. . . . 


George Washington was for years a hard-working surveyor; Thomas 
Jefferson was a gifted designer of useful appliances; Benjamin Franklin 
was a journeyman printer, an inventor, and the best electrician of his age; 
Abraham Lincoln split rails, kept a store, built and worked on flatboats. 
The fact that these men knew how to work with their hands undoubtedly 
contributed to their hard practical sense. . . . 


What I am hitting at is the false tradition of gentility which prevents 
many a gifted youngster from following his natural bent. I want to tear 


down the idea that one honest job is more honorable than another. 
Honorable work is any work that you do well.¢ 


Experience$ in the elementary school should be planned so that 
children can frequently feel the joy and satisfaction of a job well 
done. Call it what you will—pride in one’s work, application to the 
task at hand, devotion to duty, or ability to carry the job through to 
completion—it is a quality based upon an attitude which needs to be 
fostered. These are just a few illustrations of attitudes which can be 
developed in the elementary school, attitudes which will help the in- 
dividual to deal more effectively with life situations both as a social 
being and as a Producer of the goods and Services needed by society. 


The Development of Habits of Work 


° William S, Knudsen, “If I Were 21,” The American Magazine, June, 1939. 
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It is recognized that some of these characteristics are more than 
habits. Many of them are affected by attitudes, ideals, and values 
held by the individual. 


Regularity of attendance Honesty 
Promptness Dependability 
Economical use of time Reliability 
Orderliness Responsibility 
Accuracy Courtesy 
Neatness Sociability 
Cleanliness Initiative 
Perseverance Adaptability 
Enthusiasm Resourcefulness 


Self-control 


Every teacher is interested in developing these characteristics to the 
point where they become habitual. But the teacher who sees these 
qualities as the foundation of the future worker will also see in- 
creased possibilities for the development of these characteristics. The 
traditional elementary school did not provide as many opportunities 
ment of some of these habits as does the school in 


for the develo 
p through a variety of ac- 


which learning experiences are provided 
tivities. The subject-matter-centered school emphasized discipline, 
but it was an external discipline imposed by the teacher rather than 
self-discipline for which the child takes the responsibility. 


An Understanding of the World of Work 


There are in the United States over twenty thousand different occu- 
pations which have been defined by the United States Department 
of Labor. A systematic study of all of these occupations would 
obviously be impossible and ridiculous. But children are interested in 
the work men do. They are interested in the work their fathers and 
many of their mothers do and would welcome the opportunity to tell 
their classmates about it, to have Dad come to school to explain his 
work, or to arrange for a visit by the class to the store, office, farm, 
shop, or other establishment where he works. Children observe adults 
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arts activities cannot be avoided. If, in planning educational ex- 
periences for boys and girls, we start with their impulses, instincts, 
and interests and attempt to utilize them as “natural resources” 
which the child brings to any learning situation, the place and impor- 
tance of practical arts activities become obvious. We know that chil- 
dren are curious about many things. This curiosity is expressed by a 
Constant stream of questions, which is the child’s way of disclosing 
his wants, needs, and interests. Questions asked by pupils have always 
been recognized as the setting for effective teaching. In addition, a 
number of studies have been made to determine the nature of ques- 
tions asked and their implications for curriculm making. Emily V. 
Baker made such a study in which she provided an opportunity for 
children in grades three to six in schools widely distributed geo- 
graphically, to ask any questions or types of questions and the chil- 
dren were given no opportunity to discuss their questions with others. 
The questions were then grouped in categories and listed in rank 
order according to the percentage of children who asked one or more 
questions in each group. (See the following table.) The second 
column shows the percentage of the total number of questions in 
each category in relation. to the total number of questions asked. 
There were thirteen additional categories of questions asked by less 
than ten percent of the children and these categories each constituted 
less than three percent of the total number of questions. 

: Questions classified under a number of these categories have par- 
ticular significance for those phases of the curriculum concerned with 
the manipulation of tools and the use of materials. Animal and plant 
life, which ranked first and tenth, may be thought of primarily from 
the point of view of the biological sciences but there is also implied 
in these questions the need for experiences which involve doing— 
doing the kinds of things a farmer, for example, does in relation to 
animals and plants. Inventions, travel and transportation, communi- 
cation; and industries and commercial products all have direct im- 
plications for the “doing” elements of the curriculum, eyen though 
P p ERS that nearly fifty percent of the questions 

ommonly considered the social studies and 
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The Main Categorics and the Percentage of Children Who Asked Ques- 
tions in Each and the Percentage of Questions in Each Category in Rela- 
tion to the Total Number. 


PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 


CATEGORY TOTAL NUMBER TOTAL NUMBER 

OF CHILDREN OF QUESTIONS 
Animal life 33.31 12.20 
Man as a social being 24.23 6.69 
Industries and commercial products 23.97 9.03 
School 22.66 7.80 
Communication 22.4 6.26 
War 21.82 6.02 
Travel and transportation 20.84 Si) 
The earth 20.18 5.08 
American history and government 18.68 4.89 
Plant life 17.11 4.20 
Weather and climate 14.50 3.84 
Energy 13.91 ZAA 
The human body 13.19 > 3.46 
Astronomy 11.10 3.63 
Inventions 10.78 4.13 


> Emily V. Baker, Children’s Questions and Their Implications for Planning 
the Curriculum, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1945, pp. 16 and 17. 


nearly thirty-eight percent call for scientific information. Included 
among the questions which “draw heavily upon the areas which are 
commonly dealt with as social studies” is the category of “Industries 
and Commercial Products.” 

The following is a partial list of questions included in the category 
on industries and commercial products which suggest the interests 
of children in the processes of production and preparation of material 
things. Careful study of these questions should leave no doubt that 
many of the problems, needs, and interests of children while they 
may be classified as social studies or science can be served most ef- 
fectively through the practical arts. 
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I wonder where all things from the grocery store come from? , 

What is milk made of? bread? oats? roast beaf? butter? sugar? meat? 

How do we get pasteurized milk? 

How do they dry prunes? . 

How do a i ice cream? donnuts? butter? cake? candy? pics? 
bread? sugar? 

How do you take wool off a sheep? 

How is cloth made? 

How do they make silk? 

How are belts made and what materials are used to make them? 

How are furs cured? 

How do we get leather? 

How are shoes made? 

How are bricks made? . š 

How is glass made? brick glass? frosted glass? paint? varnish? lumber? 
slate? houses? artificble brick siding? plaster? windows? wallpaper? 

What makes glass transparent? 

How do they cut glass? 

How is paper made? cardboard? oiled paper? 

How is ink made? Paper? chalk? . 

How do they make crayons? caryonex? paints color. . . ? pencils? 
cascade pencils? blackboards? 

How do they put lead in a wooden pencil? . 

How is iron made? steel? steel wool? wire? Needles? gold? silver? 
lead? tin? 

What is the broses in making copper, asbestos and alominon aloy? 

How is the lead that we use in our pencils made? 

How are clocks made? Wrist watch? 

What is rubber made of? 

How is rubber made? 

How does a oilwell work? 

How do we get coal? 


How do they put the little wire in a light bulb? 


How are compasses made? Lumber? Cans? A match? Light bulbs? 
Straws? 


How are wooden chairs carved out? 
How do they make balls tops? Dolls? Whistles? Paper Dolls? 
How do they make T.N.T.? 

Why don’t the farmers paint their buildings? 

Is there any use of diamonds besides tings, bracelets, etc? 
What is the most important work in the U.S.A? 
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Why are there so many stores? 
Why isn’t the cat fur as valuable as the mink or some other animal? 


What kind of cloth do we use the most? è 


It will be noted that the desires, needs, and interests reflected in 
this list of questions are immediate (rather than delayed) and, for 
the most part, specific. The most successful modern elementary 
teacher will utilize these immediate needs and interests in the 
achievement of long-range goals of the individual and of the society 
of which he is a part. 


Success and Recognition through the Practical Arts 


Thus far in this chapter we have been concerned with the teaching 
of the practical arts for two purposes: (1) to give children a knowl- 
edge of some of the materials of our culture, and (2) to facilitate the 
teaching and learning of other subjects in the elementary school. 
But the acquiring of skill and knowledge in the various subject-matter 
areas is not the sole purpose of the school. The modern elementary 
school is also concerned with the problem of helping children make 
good personal-social adjustments. A person who fails to make ade- 
quate adjustments over an extended period of time is said to be in 
poor mental health or emotionally maladjusted. Although there may 
not be many children in the average elementary classroom who might 
be considered “maladjusted,” actually all children find it necessary 
constantly to make adjustments between those forces which emerge 
from the child himself—his wants, needs, goals, and purposes—and 
those forces which stem from the social world in which he lives. The 
elementary teacher can help children make these adjustments as the 
needs arise and thereby prevent many of the more complex cases of 
maladjustment from developing. The elementary teacher who uses 
practical arts activities to the best advantage will find them to be an 
effective device to help the child fulfill his needs and achieve his 
goals. ‘Through the use of the practical arts the teacher can also help 
the child meet the expectancies of the social groups in which he in- 


° Ibid., pp. 49-53. 
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teracts. Such experiences contribute to the development of a “well- 
adjusted” child. 

A child in order to be well-adjusted needs to experience success. 
The traditional school deals largely in the use of words with some 
number and art work added to round out the program. Many chil- 
dren experience only a limited degree of success in working with these 
media. The resourceful teacher uses these and many other media 
through which boys and girls can investigate, experiment, and con- 
struct. Books then become a resource used to furnish the answers to 
many of their questions. In a school where wood, clay, leather, and 
a hundred other materials are used every child can find something 
which he can do successfully and on a level which will challenge 
his abilities. Most teachers use chores in the classroom as a means of 
giving certain children the kind of experiences which will assist them 
in making adjustments. This idea can be multiplied many times by 
the use of the practical arts. 

A child in order to be well-adjusted needs to have a sense of worth. 
The elementary school by providing opportunities for children to 
make realistic comparisons of abilities, talents, and accomplishments 
can develop in each child a degree of self-confidence and self-respect. 
It is not possible to accomplish this in an environment which is pre- 
dominantly verbal in character because not all children are equally 
gifted in the use of words. To place all children in a situation where 
music is the principal activity would hardly be considered ideal for 
the purpose of helping children develop a sense of worth. The need 
for a diversified program involving the use of a variety of materials 
and activities seems obvious if we want to give each child the oppor- 
tunity to develop maximally. 
A child in order to be well-adjusted must be helped to feel that he 
RE Ae, he needs to become independent of his 

ified with the larger world. This makes it necessary 


se he gain familiarity with the activities of the world outside his 
ome, including the work men and women do and the products of 
their labors, I 


is 


A child in order to be well-adjusted must feel that he is accepted 
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by his peer groups. As the child grows away from the family circle, 
he must acquire status with his peers. The child who has less ability 
in academic matters finds this a more difficult task. Those who have 
a high degree of athletic or musical ability can win recognition and 
approval of their peers through activities involving these special skills. 
The liberal use of practical arts activities in the elementary school 
program will greatly increase the number of situations in which chil- 
dren will have the opportunity to meet with success, to achieve a 
sense of worth, to increase in independence and to acquire status 
with their peers. 


Discovery of Special Talents through the Practical Arts 


In the preceding chapter attention was drawn to the fact that each 
child is unique. While it is recognized that children have much in 
common, they are different more ways than they are alike. The tradi- 
tional elementary school has either not recognized this fact, or else 
because of large classes and inadequate preparation teachers are not 
capable of dealing with it effectively. 

Of course, all children should be encouraged to attain a certain 
level of proficiency in communications skills; in number concepts, 
and in facts about themselves and the world in which they live. But 
it is the differences in individuals which make them capable of great 
achievements and which enable them to make their greatest contribu- 
tions to society. The ways in which Thomas Edison and John 
Audubon were different from each other as children were probably 
More significant than the fact that they had the ability to read at 
about the same level. Not all children are gifted in the same way or 
even to the extent of these two individuals, but all children do have 
special aptitudes and abilities with which they can excel in something. 
It is the responsibility of the elementary teacher to recognize these 
capacities and provide an atmosphere in which they can grow and 
develop. Special talents are not to be thought of only in relation to 
one’s vocation. The recognition and development of special abilities 
are also important in the personal-social development of the child. 
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The second of three goals of a good elementary school (see Chap- 
ter 9) is that it “strives for the discovery and full development of all 
the humane and constructive talents of each individual.” Since not 
all children are talented in the use of words, the curriculum which 
includes little more than this might be considered inadequate. The 
curriculum enriched with activities of all kinds including those that 
challenge children with musical, artistic, physical, scientific, and 
mechanical abilities is far more likely to reveal the array of special 
talents to be found in every elementary classroom. 


Integration of the Practical Arts 


The practical arts in the elementary school should be thought of as a 
study of man’s work activities in relation to the physical, social, and 
cultural environment he has created through inventions, tools, ma- 
terials, and processes. It is a study of the processes by which man 
changes raw materials to suit his needs. But these changes are more 
meaningful to children when the practical arts are integrated with 
the social sciences, the physical and natural sciences, and the arts. 
The practical arts cannot be taught most effectively as an isolated 
separate subject in the elementary school because the materials and 
processes with which they are concerned are a part of man’s life and 


way of living. Dewey, in speaking of the subject matter of education 
said, 


The primary basis of education is in the child’s powers at work along the 
same general constructive lines as those which have brought civilization 
into being. In the so-called expressive or constructive activitics is the 
center of correlation. This gives the standard for the place of cooking, 
sewing, manual training, etc., in the school. They are not special studies 
which are to be introduced over and above a lot of others in the way of 
relaxation or relicf, or as additional accomplishments. I believe rather 
that they Tepresent, as types, fundamental forms of social activity; and 


se possible and desirable that the child’s introduction into the more 
ormal subjects of the curriculum be through the medium of these con- 
structive activities.7 


7 John Dewey, “My Pedagogic Creed,” 


teen, Washington, D.C., The N: Personal Growth Leaflet Number Nine- 


ational Education Association. 
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Although every elementary school should provide experiences 
which will enable children to become familiar with the more com- 
mon tools and materials of industry, business, agriculture, and the 
home for whatever educational values are inherent in such learnings, 
it is not presumed that the practical arts must or should be set apart 
as a separate body of subject matter in the elemenary school program. 
Instead, the materials, processes, and products of agriculture, indus- 
try, business, and the home become appropriate subject matter for 
the elementary classroom whenever they enhance learning or satisfy 
a curious mind. The classroom should have in it a variety of “things” 
which are a part of the out-of-school life of the child, things which 
would stimulate questions, provide the opportunity to investigate, to 
explore, to manipulate, to construct and through such an enriched 
learning environment prepare children to deal more effectively with 
their environment in the home and in the community. 
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Chapter 11 


EDUCATION FOR WORK 
BEGINS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Place of Education for Work in the Elementary School 


Ideally, all able-bodied adults are expected to make a contribution to 
society through the production of goods or services. The work men 
do in satisfying the needs of society varies greatly from that of the 
laborer whose work is largely manual to that of the professional 
whose contribution is made largely through intellectual efforts. Edu- 
cation for work (in a larger sense than the customary meaning of the 
term vocational education) includes all those experiences planned as 
a part of the school program for the purpose of promoting the yuca- 
tional potential of the individual. When considered in this way it 1s 
teadily seen that vocational education is more than specialized train- 
ing which may be provided in the high school, trade school, business 
college, or professional school for a specific vocation. It is our purpose 
here to consider some of the phases of education for work which are 
appropriate on the elementary school level. 

It is not implied that the elementary school should provide spe- 
cialized education for particular occupations or even that education 
for work should be a primary purpose of all elementary schools. 
However, in one of our large cities there has been established a group 
of elementary schools which carry the designation “vocational” and 
which do have as their function, “to provide the means whereby 
children in the upper grades who have experienced difficulty in ad- 
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justing themselves to the regular elementary school program may 
have a fresh opportunity, under highly favorable circumstances, to 
attain success.” The program of these Vocational Elementary Schools 
includes all the basic subjects usually taught in the upper grades of 
the elementary school and, in addition, woodworking, printing, and 
drafting for boys and cooking and sewing for girls are provided. The 
curriculum emphasizes learning by doing, and each subject is taught 
by a specialist. Graduates receive regular elementary school diplomas 
and may enter any public general high school, technical high school, 
or vocational high school in that city. The emphasis in these Voca- 
tional Elementary schools is undoubtedly not to prepare children 
for a particular vocation but rather to help them realize their voca- 
tional potential at the same time that personal, social, and civic com- 
petencies are being developed. While the emphasis in elementary 
schools generally may not be as strong in the direction of meeting 
the vocational needs of children as it is in the schools just described, 
it would seem appropriate that all elementary schools give this phase 
of education for effective living considerably more attention than it 
has had in the past. 
Over forty years ago, 
disassociation of the co 
munity was pointed out quite sharply. 


in a report on “Education in Vermont,” the 
mmon schools from the work life of the com- 


tem as an agency of civilization, the modern 
democratic state has in view two distinct objects: first, to develop the 
mind and the spirit of youth, to teach him self-control, and thus to fit 
him for citizenship. This is what is generally understood as education. 
Secondly, it is the purpose of such a state to fit each child to become an 
effective economic unit in the state’s life. This is vocational education. 
The state must have both ends in view and must aim to serve them both, 
but it must also be careful not to confuse them. It is not possible to turn 
the elementary and secondary school into mere training-places for the 
Vocations, To do this is to abandon the chief purpose for which these 
schools exist. On the other hand, it is hopeless to expect that a boy or 
girl will look toward the vocational school so long as it is wholly unrelated 
to and separated from the common school system. In other words, the 
vocational school must have its roots and growth in a common school 
system which, while its main purpose is to educate, still educates its 


Inaugurating a school sys 
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pupils into an appreciation of the economic conditions and problems of 
their own countryside. The elementary school must develop the sympathy 
of the child for the community in which he lives, if it hopes to guide 
him successfully to a vocational school which shall prepare him for a 
useful life in that community. Today the elementary school guides him 
away from any such vocational ideal. It does not interest its pupils in the 
trades that they sce about them, and a school intended to train for such 
trades has no connection with the common school system. There is no 
door by which the boy passes easily from the one to the other. It is a 
part of the difficult problem of every modern state both to educate for 
life and to train for economic productiveness, to develop both the general 
system of schools for citizenship and a series of special schools or courses 
for vocations; to have each system of schools sympathetic and helpful to 
one another and yet not to confuse the two purposes.! 


While this report refers to different “systems” in order to accom- 
plish the two principal purposes of education, the trend seems to be 
toward a unified system in which both purposes are recognized and 
one or the other is emphasized in each school unit according to the 
goals of the learners. Many educators believe that both of these pur- 
poses can be accomplished in the same school and at the same time. 
This topic is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 8. 

The modern elementary school is the counterpart of the earlier 
common school. The experiences provided for children in the mod- 
ern elementary school should bear a direct relationship to life in the 
community, including the work men and women do. Furthermore, 
it should make a significant contribution to preparation for work-life 


in the home and community by promoting the vocational potential 
of each child. 


The Development of Attitudes toward Work 


An attitude is a point of view, an idea, or a belief which has an emo- 
he content often expressed as a prejudice or bias. Research clearly 
indicates that attitudes can be changed through instruction in the 


schools and that many attitudes are more easily changed in the 


2 “Pducation i » 3 à 
Henk of Tadd, Bae New York, Camegie Foundation for the Advance- 


Bulletin No. 7, Section IV, 1914, pp. 125-126. 
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elementary years than later. Helping boys and girls develop whole- 
some attitudes toward work is one way in which the elementary 
school can be of real service to the individual and society. The follow- 
ing is a list of some favorable attitudes which teachers might help to 
develop and which would serve the individual in immediate situa- 


tions as well as in the future: 


. It is desirable to work. 

. All useful work is respectable. 

All types of work are important. 

. Any task undertaken is worth doing well. 

Work is physical or mental effort directed to some end or purpose. 
Somehow it has come to be thought of by many as something un- 
desirable of which one does as little as possible; others think of it as a 
necessary evil which must be endured in order to provide the material 
necessities of life. Alfred N. Whitehead has made an interesting 


observation on this point: 


Aune 


aid on humanity, in fable and in fact, is, that 
by the sweat of its brow shall it live. But reason and moral intuition have 
seen in this curse the foundation for advance. The early Benedictine 
monks rejoiced in their labors because they conceived themselves as 


thereby made fellow-workers with Christ. o. 

Stripped of its theological trappings, the essential idea remains, that 
work should be transfused with intellectual and moral vision and thereby 
turned into joy, triumphing over its weariness and its pain. Each of us 
will restate this abstract formulation in a more concrete shape in accor- 
dance with his private outlook. State it how you like as long as you do 
not lose the main point in your details. However you phrase it, it remains 


the sole real hope of toiling humanity. . - - 

People’s attitudes toward work range from disgust to elation. It 
should not be expected that all people can be completely happy in 
their work, but the elementary teacher can do much to improve the 


attitudes of children toward work and about work. 
Children can be helped to understand that it is desirable for one to 


work, that even though one must work in order to provide the neces- 


2 Alfred N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays, New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1929, pp. 67-68- 


The curse that has been | 
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sities of life for himself and family, most people work even after these 
needs have been satisfied because work brings satisfactions which 
cannot be had in any other way. Also, many people (teachers, for 
example) work in occupations which provide less of the material 
advantages but rank high in other compensations. One’s work can 
be the means of serving one’s fellow men. Happiness, to a great 
extent, lies in being useful to others. The work one does is, therefore, 
important as a potential source of happiness. One's job is a part of 
life and not merely the means of earning enough money so that 
“life” can be enjoyed after working hours. George E. Myers has said, 


An individual does not make life in a vacuum. A great part of his waking 
hours is spent in his vocation. Usually his major contribution to socicty 
is made through his vocation, and many of his greatest personal satis- 
factions should come to him, and do if his vocation is suitable, from the 
same source. His ability to make valuable contributions to society outside 
of so-called “working” hours, and also to find personal satisfaction, is 
conditioned by his vocational success and his vocational environment. 
His thinking, behavior, and associations are similarly conditioned. In a 
very real sense he chooses a way of life when he chooses a vocation.? 


certainly the farmer, the doctor, the seaman, the minister, and 
men in hundreds of other occupations find in their work a way of life 
and through service in their daily work derive many, if not most, of 
the personal satisfactions and pleasures which life affords. Richard 
C. Cabot has expressed the idea of service in this way: 


pom we try to serve the world (or understand it), we touch what is 

ivine. We get our dignity, our courage, our joy in work because of the 
greatness of the far-off end always in sight, always attainable; never at any 
moment attained. Service is one of the ways by which a tiny insect like 
one of us can get a purchase on the whole universe. If we can find the 


job where we can be of use we are hitcl 
Dwe, , itched to the star of the world, and 
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If viewed in this light, the work one does might more appropriately 
be thought of as a calling; teachers can help children think of one’s 
life work in this way. 

Work is also desirable from the point of view of personal health, 
especially mental health. William H. Burnham writes, 


In all conditions of life and society, work is the condition of health and 
happiness. Stanley, in the heart of Africa, rousing his discouraged men 
every morning to face the apparently interminable forest, says that the 
remedy for all misery, discouragement, and despair, is work. This, which 
is so excellent a remedy, is still better as a preventive.® 

It is not the purpose òf this book to, prescribe those attitudes to- 
ward work and about work that should be developed in every child 
in the elementary school; it is our purpose to point out how the 
elementary teacher can make a significant contribution in the educa- 
tion of children for living, including work-life, by helping them de- 
velop appropriate attitudes toward and about work. 

All types of work are important in our society because we are so 
interdependent. The good garbage collector makes as a great a con- 
tribution to the health and welfare of the community as a good 
doctor. The factory worker makes it possible for us to have modern 
conveniences in our homes and to enjoy the benefits of modern 
transportation and communications. The truck driver brings to our 
community daily a supply of food and other materials to meet our 
needs. How then can we say that any one occupation is not im- 
portant? In earlier societies where there were two distinct classes of 
people, the rulers and their subjects or the landowners and their serfs. 
There was a wide separation between those who worked with their 
hands and those who used their mental capacities. Since we have no 
leisure class, as such, in a democracy, and since all citizens are 
expected to participate in our form of government, we cannot think 
in terms of preparing some children for manual tasks and others for 
mental work. The sharp distinction between the mental worker and 


5 William H. Bumham, The Normal Mind, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. Copyright, 1927, p- 207. 
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at work in the community, and they read about some of the more 
glamorous occupations in story books, but unless teachers plan 
specifically to help children understand the world of work as it exists 
in their community, it is quite likely that they will form unrealistic 
concepts of the world of work and their relationship to it. 


Skills Taught in Elementary School Are Essential 
to Living and Working 


While most of the skills taught in the modern elementary school are 
considered essential in order to live in our society, they are the same 
skills which will be useful to many in their vocations. 

The ability to communicate effectively is necessary if one hopes to 
succeed in most occupations. Most people work in groups and there- 
fore it is necessary to communicate with each other. Skills in reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking are a part of the equipment required 
of workers in all but a few categories. The same can be said of skill in 
the use of numbers, although this need may not be as universal as the 
need for communication skills. 

The ability to get along with others is important in both living 
and working. The social skills acquired in the elementary school will 
serve to improve human relations in business, in industry, on the 
farm, and in the home. Teachers can make a significant contribution 
to the education of children for work by providing experiences 


which will enable them to develop maximally their social compe- 
tencies, 


This chapter has dealt 
habits, skills, 


the individua 


primarily with the development of attitudes, 
and understandings which are particularly pertinent to 
l as a worker. There are other outcomes of a good 
elementary school program of benefit to the worker, such as the 
building of ideals which affect work, the development of ethical 
values, and the emotional and aesthetic development. The fact that 
these aims of elementary education were not discussed in relation to 
education for work does not mean that they are considered less im- 
portant. An analysis should be made of these less tangible outcomes 
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of education with a view of determining how they are related to edu- 
cation for work. 

Every elementary school has an obligation to children to give them 
those skills, understandings, habits, and attitudes which will enable 
them to make a better adjustment to that phase of their environment 
dealing with the workaday world. 
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PART V 


Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts in 


the Secondary School Program 


Chapter 12 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL POPULATION 


Change in the Character of the Secondary School Population 


The increase in the number of boys and girls attending secondary 
schools is almost phenomenal even though the public high school as. 
an American institution is only in its infancy. The first one was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1821, but nearly 200 years before that the Boston 
Latin Grammar School was founded (1635). Very few youth at- 
tended the Latin grammar schools which had as their purpose the 
Preparation of boys for college so that they might later serve the 
church as ministers. About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
first academies came into being. They were essentially private schools 
but under semi-public control, operated on a tuition basis, often 
church-sponsored, frequently dominated by a strong religious purpose, 
and attended by no more than five percent of any age group. The 
academies did offer a broader curriculum but they were still prin- 
cipally classical schools. Most of them had dormitories and boarding 
halls and unlike the grammar schools, most of them admitted girls. 
In a sense, the establishment of the academies was a significant phase 


of the transition from the period when a single curriculum was avail- 


able to a limited few in the partially tax-supported grammar schools 
to the present time when all youth, including girls, are provided the 
Opportunity (at least in theory). to get an education consistent with 
their needs and interests in a tuition-free public high school. 
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Although the first public high school in the United States was 
established in 1821, it was not until near the end of the 19th century 
that the movement toward universal education on the secondary level 
became generally accepted. A comparison of enrollments in sec- 
ondary schools just before the movement toward universal high 
school education got into full swing and the middle of the present 
century shows the tremendous growth which has occurred. In 1870 
some 80,000 students were enrolled in secondary schools and by 1950 
this number had increased to nearly 6,500,000. While the general 
population of the United States had increased about four times, the 
population of our secondary schools had multiplied about eighty 
times. Conservative estimates point to the further increase in at- 
tendance in our high schools until we reach an enrollment of over 
10,000,000 by 1965. 

While the increase in the number of youth enrolled in our sec- 
ondary schools is important, the most significant feature about this 
development is the change in the characteristics of this enlarged 
school population. The aims and purposes, social and economic 
backgrounds, and the problems and needs of boys and girls in our 
high schools today are quite different from those of youth enrolled 
before the turn of the century. Boys and girls attending high school 
then were homogeneous in academic ability and occupational out- 
look, but youth in the modem high school are a cross section of 
society in academic ability, as well as in all other kinds of abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, backgrounds, and occupational goals. The Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee on General Education in a Free 
Society describes the earlier situation this way: 


- in 1870 three fourths of those who attended high school went on 
to college. The high school’s function was therefore clear; it was quite 
simply to prepare for college. Its curriculum, membership, and general 
piel ioe were all dominated by that purpose. Those who went to high 
a ied Co i Gri homogeneous group, on the whole children 
leadershipin e E forward to the learned professions or to 
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Curriculum Adjustments Have Not Kept Pace 


The earliest antecedent of the modern high school, the Latin 
grammar school, was in reality a vocational school designed to pre- 
pare young men for the ministry. The subjects taught were Latin 
and Greek grammar, Caesar, Tully, Ovid, Virgil, Homer, and the 
Greek testament. The early American high school program included 
a few years of English, some science, mathematics, history, Latin, and 
foreign languages. ‘The predominating purpose was, like that of the 
Latin grammar school, to prepare young men and women for the 
professions—that is, to prepare them for admission to colleges and 
universities where they received further preparation for the profes- 
sions of their choice. These traditional high school subjects have 
therefore gained respectability; they were accepted by colleges and 
universities for entrance and were the mark of an educated man when 
only a very small percentage of our population was educated. 

Since the founding of the American high school, many changes 
have come about in our society, not the least of which is the generally 
accepted idea that a secondary education is needed by everyone, not 
just the few who will enter the professions or fill government posi- 
tions. The average high school of today has enrolled boys and girls 
who are preparing for college, but it also has about three times as 
many who will enter a vocation immediately upon leaving high 
school. Has the curriculum been adjusted to meet the needs of this 
expanding and heterogeneous population in our high schools? Most 
schools have supplemented the traditional subjects by the addition of 
some physical education, art, and music activities. Fewer schools 
have provided facilities and personnel for the teaching of agricultural, 
business, industrial, and homemaking education. In general, high 
school faculties and administrators are more concerned about the 
education of the smaller percentage who will go to college than they 
are about the mass of youth most of whom will take their places as 
producers in the community as soon as they leave school, and con- 
sequently a disproportionate emphasis is still being given to the 
traditional academic subjects. A critical look at the experiences pro- 
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vided for youth in most of our high schools would suggest that the 
curriculum is obsolete because it meets the needs of only a small 
proportion of the boys and girls now enrolled in these schools. The 
result is that many of those whose needs are not being served leave 
our schools prematurely. The drop-out rate is cause for alarm and 
will be discussed in Chapter 14. 


The Nature of Youth in Our Schools Today 


This army of boys and girls passing through our high schools should 
be studied by everyone having something to do with the planning of 
educational experiences for them. They represent a wide range of 
interests, purposes, social and economic backgrounds, aptitudes, 
hopes, and aspirations. But on the other hand they have many com- 
mon qualities. Let us consider some of the ways in which they are 
similar. 

All boys and girls in our high schools are citizens in a democracy, 
and most of them are members of several groups of people, including 
the family, scout troop, church group, club, or athletic team. All 
youth live in our American culture and have a desire to understand it. 
They also want to develop and maintain strong and healthy bodies 
which will enable them to lead active lives of work and play. Most 
boys and girls are looking forward to the time when they will achieve 
social and economic independence. These common characteristics 
of youth in our high schools should form the basis for much of the 
activity in the secondary school program. 

But the differences among children are more important to the edu- 
cator than are the similarities. Also the differences among children 
of high school age are greater than they are among elementary school 
children. Let us consider the fact that boys and girls in high school, 
12 to 18 year of age, are different in: 

General intelligence 
Special abilities 

Aims and purposes 
Social backgrounds 


Cultural backgrounds 
Economic backgrounds 
Problems 

Needs 
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Interests Ethical values 
Occupational outlook Energy output 
Physical and mental health Body structure 
Emotional stability Sex 

Race 


This is only a partial list, but it illustrates the point that youth are 
different in many ways. Let us consider in greater detail several of 
these differences. 

The range of differences among boys and girls of high school age 
in general intelligence and special aptitudes is perhaps most striking 
because we have some concrete evidence to point up these differences. 
In an earlier chapter dealing with the elementary school child the 
point was made that children in a typical sixth grade classroom 
represent a range of from 7-8 years in intelligence, reading ability, 
artistic ability, mechanical ability, and the like. That is, while the 
chronological age of most children in a typical class of sixth graders 
is 11 years, the range of general intelligence or achievement in any 
special competence such as reading, spelling, music ability, me- 
chanical ability, etc., is from 7 years (second grade) to 15 years 
(tenth grade). This is the range of distribution even after the 
liminated. As boys and girls are exposed to 


geniuses and morons are € 
this range becomes even greater so 


more educational experiences, 
that in the senior high school we will find some who have no more 


than a fifth grade level of ability in a particular competence while 
in the same class there are others whose ability in that same area is 
of advanced college caliber. Youth attending the secondary schools 
of the 19th century did not represent this range in abilities and 


aptitudes. 

The fact that boy: 
ferent cultural, social, and 
It is equally obvious that w 
differences when planning € 
youth. 

The occupational goals of yout 
Cupations in which men are enga 


s and girls in high school today come with dif- 
economic backgrounds is quite obvious. 
e frequently fail to take into account these 
ducational experiences for high school 


h comprise the whole gamut of oc- 
ged in our workaday world. A dis- 
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proportionate number aspire to preparation for the professions, but 
the number interested in preparing for occupations in business, indus- 
try, and agriculture is Increasing as the financial rewards and the 
accompanying social status associated with these occupations ap- 
proaches that of the professions and as the secondary school popu- 
lation expands to include all youth of high school age. 

There is a wide range of problems, interests, and basic needs of 
boys and girls in our secondary schools because of the many dif- 
ferences in backgrounds, abilities, aspirations, and values. Whether 
the curriculum is to be based upon organized bodies of knowledge or 
the actual experience of youth, or both, educators must be aware of 


The population of our secondary schools, grades seven to twelve, 
ghly ranging in age from 12 years to 19 or 
ately the period of adolescence which has 


mental period which extends from the end 
of childhood to the beginning of adulthood.” 2 While the end of 


told boys to do the work of adults. In 


Thayer, Chairman, The Social Studi 
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our democratic industrial society it is difficult for a 14-year-old boy to 
find the opportunity to work and in many states the child-labor laws 
and other social legislation, as well as custom, make it virtually im- 
possible for youth under 16 years to find employment. The secondary 
schools have youth during this period when society tends to treat 
them socially as children while physiologically they are adults. Kallen 
considers this social prolongation of infancy a serious matter when he 
says, 

The attendance at high school and college must and will increase. Unless 
the management and curricula of these establishments are so altered as 
to put an end to the class war between teacher and pupil, between class- 
room and campus and gown and town, the effect of the socially desirable 
Postponement of gainful occupation by these millions of young Amer- 
icans cannot fail to be as socially undesirable as it became in the totali- 
tarian countries of Europe. As presently conducted, most high schools 
and colleges direct the vital powers of their charges toward the futilities 
of an artificially prolonged infancy. The reform of secondary and higher 
education must look to such a change of their government and program 


as will no longer separate learning from living; as will provide full play 
for the energics and passions of the nation’s youth and enable them all at 


least to live and to act as responsibly and purposefully as the members 
of a football squad.* 


Youth and Life Adjustment 


The needs of youth planning to attend college are being met quite 
satisfactorily by most secondary schools. Some schools are doing a 
fairly adequate job of preparing boys and girls for entrance into the 
skilled occupations. The Prosser Resolution, which was the basis for 
the national program which has become known as Life Adjustment 
Education, urged that special attention be given to those youth in our 
Secondary schools whose needs are not now being met by college 
Preparatory training or vocational education. The youth with whom 
this resolution was concerned cannot be identified with any degree 
of accuracy by any one characteristic. Every single characteristic as- 


* Horace M. Kallen, The Education of Free Men, New York, Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., 1949, p. 85. 
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sociated with the youth referred to in the Resolution is also associated 
with certain of those who are in the college preparatory or vocational 
programs. However, when a great many of these characteristics are 
associated with one individual, the chance of that individual’s being 
one who will be inadequately served in our schools, as presently con- 
stituted, is high. Youth in this group often, if not usually, 


l. Come from families the members of which are engaged in un- 
skilled and semiskilled occupations. 

- Come from families with low income. 

Come from families with low cultural environments. 

Are retarded in school. 

Begin school later than other children. 

Make considerably poorer scores on intelligence tests (not only 

verbal traits but all mental traits). 

7. Make considerably lower achievement test scores for age than 
the average. 

8. Make somewhat lower achievement test scores for grade than the 
average. (Since they are usually retarded their achievement is 
nearer their grade group than their age group.) 

9. Make lower marks than other students. 

10. Are less emotionally mature—nervous, feel less secure. 
11. Lack interest in school work.4 


aukwN 


This list of characteristics of a particular group of high school age is 
given not to imply that boys and girls in this group are inferior, but 
to point out the need for a different type of educational services. The 
number of youth possessing these characteristics has increased pro- 
portionately much faster than the total population in our secondary 
schools. 

All youth of high school age are attempting to make whatever 
adjustments are necessary in order to live more satisfying lives in 
their homes and communities. Those possessing the characteristics 
listed in the foregoing paragraphs have more difficulty in making 
appropriate adjustments, and the experiences most boys and girls 
have had in secondary schools haye aided them but little in making 


E Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Bulletin 1951, No. 22, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1951, p. 45-46. 
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the adjustment. Many of these youth cannot find meaning in tradi- 
tional school activities, but they have talents and abilities not recog- 
nized by the traditional school which could be developed and 
directed into worthwhile goals. Many of them can learn only from 
real life experiences and find it impossible to learn anything from the 
artificial situations which exist in the traditional school. 


Youth and the Future 


The future belongs to youth. Youth are living and preparing for the 
future. They are concerned about what lies ahead, in relation to 
themselves, their families, their communities, the state, the nation, 
the world, and the universe. Speculation about the future constitutes 
a powerful source of motivation for lea 


recognized and then utilized in the pl 
periences which will help youth achieve their goals and ambitions for 


rning. It needs only to be 
anning of educational ex- 


the future. 
Youth of high school age are looking to the time when they can 
attain economic independence, perform the work of an adult, and 


through their efforts provide for themselves and families the material 
things of life which they believe will result in a happy life. McClusky 
Teports on a survey in which 1475 junior and senior high school boys 
were asked how often they thought about the future: 


+ +. none of them said they never thought of the future, only 61 said 
they almost never thought of the future (of these 61 forty-eight were in 
the junior high school), 380 said they thought about the future once in 
a while (again 255 of these were in the junior high school), 670 said they 
thought about the future quite often, while 247 said they thought about 
the future almost all the time. With some exceptions most of their 
thoughts about the future dealt, first, with the kind of occupation they 
Would take up; second, with the future of their educational training; 
third, with the amount of money they would earn and things they would 
own; and fourth, with getting married and the establishment of their own 
home.5 
5 = rs, Should Youth Challenge the Seconda: 

svt, McCay oh ha Sin Ea, 
Michigan, 1941, p- 35. 
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In a survey of high school students’ problems in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in which the Mooney Problem Check List was used, the 
number of cases showing marked concern in each of the areas was as 
follows:° 


AREAS NO. OF CASES 
The Future: Vocational and Educational 90 
Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment 87 
Adjustment to School Work 87 
Personal-Psychological Relations 63 
Health and Physical Development 55 
Social and Recreational Activities 36 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 32 
Social-Psychological Relations 20 
Home and family 18 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage . 17 
Morals and Religion 14 
Two or more areas tied 84 


Of the 603 students in this school the two items (of a total of 330 
items) marked by the greatest number were in the area of “The 
Future: Vocational and Educational.” Over half of the students 
(312) marked the item, “Wondering what IIl be like years from 
now” and 192 checked the item, “Wondering if l'Il be a success in 
life.” 

Youth are thinking about their futures and are more likely to be 
interested in an educational program which seems to bear a direct 
telationship to living in it. They are especially interested in those 


aspects of life having to do with the selection of and preparation for 
a vocation. 
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Chapter 13 


SOME BASIC NEEDS OF YOUTH 


On the Subject of Needs 


This chapter deals with youth, boys and girls between the ae a 
approximately 12 and 20, the age gencrally referred to as the pa 
of adolescence. These youth are in our secondary schools, grades s 
through 12, and a small percentage in our junior or community co 


leges. Most of them are employed before they reach the end of the 
period of adolescence, 


The needs of youth should be the focal point of concern as we 
plan and direct educatio 


nal experiences. Teachers and adminine g 
have always organized educational programs with some ideas abou 
the needs of the individuals to be served; usually these ideas ve 
preconceived however, and frequently based upon adult values an 
the personal prejudices of educators. It is our purpose here to take a 
objective look at the question of educational needs from the point 0 
view of the individual. f 

In a chapter on “Determining the Nature of the Needs of Youth 
in the Fifty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Sa 
of Education, Low lists three assumptions which, if accepted, wil 


make the study of the nature of needs as they apply to curriculum 
building appear valid. 


1. The purpose of public education in this country is to induct the 
young into the American democratic culture within the ideological frame 
work of that culture. 


2. Any problem the individual must solve in order to become more 
170 
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effective in furthering democratic ends constitutes a need for him re- 
gardless of whether he is now aware of this need or must be helped 
progressively to become aware of it. 

3. Since American democratic ideology embraces the belief that the 
individual is of supreme worth and the further belief that the preservation 
and improvement of society depend upon the full utilization of his po- 
tentialitics, the methods employed for inducting him into the culture 
must neither deny his basic feelings of need nor be limited by his present 
feelings of need.t 


In the preceding chapter it was pointed out that the early sec- 
ondary schools, like the Latin grammar schools and academies, were 
devoted to meeting the needs of youth preparing for college and the 
ministry. In these schools the emphasis was on intellectual achieve- 
ments, the acquisition of facts, knowledge, understanding, and in- 
sight. Many schools still operate on the basis of this limited concept 
of the purpose of education. Fortunately, however, most schools have 
a broader understanding of the needs of youth. 

Some educators view needs primarily from the standpoint of the 
demands which will be made of the individual in adult life; for those 
who look at it this way, education becomes a matter of “preparation 
for life.” With this point of view the immediate needs of youth are 
less important than the probable future needs. Other educators take 
the position that programs of instruction on the secondary level 
Should be based primarily on the present life needs of youth and that 
to recognize and provide for them is the best guarantee of satisfactory 
adjustment in adulthood. Very few people would claim that educa- 
tion should have its orientation exclusively in the present or in the 
future. The conflict arises principally on the question of emphasis. 
The authors of this book take the position expressed in the Fifty- 
Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
which was, 

That this yearbook rejects the assumption of an antithesis between pres- 
ent and future needs. Rather, the position is held that many, if not all, 


1! Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of Youth, Fifty-Second 
Yearbook, Part I National’ Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 23 and 24. Used by permission of the Society. 
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of the basic needs of the individual persists in some form through- 


out his entire life, and that his future needs have their roots in the 
present.” 


Another point of disagreement is to be found in the question of the 
extent to which programs for secondary school youth should be based 
upon personal or societal needs. Since few people would claim it 
should be exclusively one or the other, this again is a matter of 
emphasis. A defensible program for youth should recognize the needs 
that arise within the individual as he grows and develops, but at the 
same time it should serve the needs of society of which the indi- 
vidual is a member. These needs are not in conflict, especially in a 
democracy. They are reciprocal in nature and therefore inseparable. 
Personal needs are to a large extent the result of social demands, and 
social demands are the outgrowth of an accumulation of personal 
needs, 

One of the principal difficulties teachers and administrators have 
had in attempting to implement an educational program based on 
problems and needs common to most adolescents has been that these 
needs have not always been defined specifically enough to suggest 
activities to be included in the program. It is possible to be quite 
specific about the needs of a particular individual, but when we at 
tempt to describe the common needs of a group of adolescents our 
statements of need must be more general. This is so because of the 
wide range of individual differences found among any group of 
adolescent youth. These differences were discussed in Chapter 12. 

Needs can be classified according to their degree of universality: 
There are some needs which adolescents have in common with all 
other adolescents, Regardless of race, sex, nationality, social position, 
economic background, or any other characteristic, these needs exist 
and should be satisfied. Some of these are physiological, as the need 
for food, others are psychological, as the need for security, and still 
others are sociological, as the need for the gradual attainment of in 
dependent status as an adult. These and other needs become more 


specific as they are applied to a particular group of adolescent boys 
? Ibid., p. 3. 
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or girls in a given community who represent some degree of 
homogeneity. But finally, there are needs which can be defined only 
in terms of the unique nature of the individual. Furthermore, all 
needs, those common to all adolescent youth as well as those com- 
mon to a particular group of youth, can be dealt with most effectively 
only if we recognize the unique nature of the individual. 

There are, then, three categories of needs: (1) those common to 
all youth, (2) those common to a particular group of youth, and (3) 
those unique to the individual. This hierarchy is not as arbitrary as 
the three classifications might suggest. In fact, general needs fre- 
quently demand the satisfaction of many subsidiary needs each of 
which in turn requires the satisfaction of needs still more specific, 
until eventually they become unique to the individual. Take, for ex- 
ample, the need for the attainment of independent status. This calls 
for a source of income other than that provided by parents, which 
may suggest one or more of several more specific needs, such as the 
need for a part-time job, or the need for education which is intended 
to prepare one for employment. If the youth decides to seek part- 
time employment, he probably should develop immediate salable 
skills, a more pleasing and attractive personality, improved grooming, 
and a knowledge of employment practices in his community. As a 
general need is broken down into the more definite ones, we even- 
tually come to needs which are so specific for the individual in a 
particular situation, that the learning experiences in which he should 
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engage become obvious. 
This chain of needs which was developed from the general need 


for the attainment of independent status would seldom, if ever, occur 
as a discrete series of needs. There is an inter-relationship of needs to 
such an extent that they cannot be singled out and met separately. 
In the previous example, the desire for a more pleasing and attractive 
personality may also be motivated by the need for approval of the 
peer group, a need which may be related to the necessity for inde- 
pendence from parental control. . 

Needs of youth have their origin in (1) the expectations and re- 
quirements which society places upon its members, and (2) those 
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inner drives and tensions which motivate the individual to make a 
change within himself or his environment in order to bring the two 
into harmony. As was pointed out earlier, these origins do not suggest 
separate kinds of needs. Rather, they constitute two distinct sources 
or sets of conditions from which we can determine the needs of 
youth. The classroom teacher should recognize the differences be- 
tween needs derived from these two sources because those which 
stem from the inner drives of the learner can be met by experiences 
which are in harmony with the concerns of the student, while ex- 
periences based upon needs which have their origin in the demands 
of society should be more carefully planned in order to motivate the 
student and give meaning and purpose to the instruction. 


Needs Common to All Youth in a Democratic Society 


Some of youths’ needs are universal; the boy in Timbuctoo has the 
need for food just as does the girl in Colorado Springs. But since 
many of the needs of youth stem from the culture in which they live 
as well as from their personal drives and urges, this discussion will be 
limited to boys and girls living in our democratic society. Most of 
this discussion would also apply to youth living in any other nation 
which has adopted our way of life, 

The purpose of education is to induct the young into our demo- 
cratic way of life and, as stated in the assumptions at the beginning 
of this chapter, at the same time help them “to become more effec- 
tive in furthering democratic ends,” In this way society places upon 
the individual certain expectations and requirements which, when 
translated into the education of the individual, can be expressed as 
needs. The individual needs to acquire skills, knowledge, attitudes, 
and habits which will perpetuate our society and at the same time 
improve community living. People in general, but educators in pat 
ticular, frequently analyze the situation in our country in order to 
determine the degree to which our society is functioning in harmony 
with its democratic values and ideals which are sometimes expressed 
in terms of social objectives. Hand lists nine major functions of 4 
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democratic society which may be used as a frame of reference for 
determining the needs of youth. They are as follows: 


To keep the population healthy 

To provide physical protection and guarantees against war 

To conserve and wisely utilize natural resources 

To provide opportunity for young people to make a living 

To rear and educate the young 

To provide wholesome and adequate recreation 

To enable the population to realize aesthetic and spiritual values 

To provide a sufficient body of commonly held beliefs and aspirations 


to guarantee social integration 

To organize and govern in 
The extent to which any group of people—a community, state, or 
nation—achieves these or other social objectives depends in a large 


Measure upon its desire to accomplish them. It is unlikely that any 
group of people is completely satisfied with the social situation sug- 
gested by any one of these objectives. They look to the schools to 
help them more adequately achieve them. In a very real sense, then, 
the purpose of education is to bridge the gap between the social 
situation as it now exists and the improved society which adults hope 
to achieve through the education of children and youth, and at the 
same time maintain our present culture. These goals are expressed in 
many different ways. The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its report, Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth—A Further Look, stated these goals as follows: 


harmony with beliefs and aspirations.* 


Schools should be dedicated to the proposition that every youth in 
these United States—regardless of sex, economic status, geographic loca- 
tion, or race—should experience a broad and balanced education which 
will 
_ (1) equip him to enter a 
ing reasonable opportunity f 

(2) prepare him to assume 
ship; 

(3) give him a fair chance to exercise his right to the pursuit of 

‘appiness; 

® Harold C. Hand, “The Case for the Common Learnings Course,” Science 

Education, XXXII, February, 1948, pp- 5-11- 


n occupation suited to his abilities and offer- 
‘or personal growth and social usefulness; 
full responsibilities of American citizen- 
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(4) stimulate intellectual curiosity, engender satisfaction in intellec- 
tual achievement, and cultivate the ability to think rationally; and 

(5) help him to develop an appreciation of the ethical values which 
should undergird all life in a democratic society.* 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has stated 
these goals in terms of “The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” listed 
in the following order: 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive par 
ticipant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work 
experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occu- 
pations. sical 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physica 
fitness and mental health. o. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the per 
formance of their obligations as members of the community and citizens 
of the state and nation, and to have an understanding of the nations and 
peoples of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family 
life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the value received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appt 
ciate beauty, in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially useful. : 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow m 
their insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live a? 


work cooperatively with others, and to grow in the moral and spiritua 
values of life. 


4 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth 
Further Look, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1952, Pp: 27 
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10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to ex- 
press their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.’ 


Buell C. Gallagher in a speech given at a work conference on 
Life Adjustment Education in Washington, D.C., in October, 
1951, gave seven needs which are common to all. They are listed 
below. 


Every child needs to know himself as a growing individual. Along with 
self-discovery and self-development, he also needs a sense of belonging, 


of being wanted and appreciated. i 
Every child needs to know how to face difficulties without frustration. 


Along with self-reliance, he also needs perspective and increasing ma- 
turity. : 

Every child needs opportunity to develop his own latent talent, inter- 
ests, abilities. Along with self-development, he also needs to grow in 
empathy. 

Every child needs to know how to be a home member; most need to 
know how to be breadwinners or homemakers—sometimes both; all need 
to know the basic values and skills of good citizenship in a democracy. 

Every child needs the skills and tools of literacy and communication. 
Along with the three Rs, he needs full control of his faculties of imagina- 
tion and creativity. i . z 

Every child has a right to access to his cultural heritage, together with 
the cultivation of his own ability to add to and enrich that heritage as 
he passes it along. ' : . 

Every child has the right to grow Up, assuming an increasing propor- 
tion of adult responsibilities as he does so. 


In each of these lists of objectives will be found one or more items 
which have particular significance for anyone interested in the de- 
velopment of programs of vocational education and practical arts. 
Although there may have been no significance intended, the goal of 
Occupational competence is listed first by both the Educational 
Policies Commission and the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals. i 
It should be recognized that these lists of educational objectives 


5 Naiional Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for American 
Youth, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1951, p. 9. 

° Life Adjustment Education in the American Culture, Circular No. 335, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1951, p. 14. 
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are not limited to common needs which stem from cultural factors. 
Some of the needs listed have their origin in the growth character- 
istics of the typical adolescent. As the child grows and develops he 
has drives and desires which must be satisfied if he is to make a satis- 
factory adjustment. These result in problems and needs which the 
individual faces. These drives which youth have in varying degrees at 
different times may take the form of whims, wishes, desires, hopes, 
interests, inclinations; or they may be a stronger force expressed in the 
form of problems or concerns. A number of studies have been made 
to determine the problems of youth. Such a study was made before 
World War II by Bell. Psychologists, psychiatrists, and sociologists 
have during the past two decades been engaged in the study of the 
basic needs of children. Perhaps the most significant work in this area 
has been done by Prescott, who studied the basic personality needs 
and conditions which frustrate them, by observing the behavior of 
children. He reported three categories of needs as follows: 


1. Physiological Needs: 
a. Essential materials and conditions 
b. Rhythm of activity and rest 
c. Sexual activity 
2. Social Needs: 
a. Affection 
b. Belonging 
c. Likeness to others 
3. Ego and Integrative Necds: 
Contact with reality 
. Harmony with reality 
Progressive symbolization 
. Increasing self-direction 
. A fair balance between success and failure 
. Attaining selfhood and individuality § 


momen 


Numerous other studies intended to discover the problems and 


concerns common to youth have been made, but only one other study 
* See Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Education, 1938. 


< Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, Washington, D.C» 
American Council on Education, 1938, pp. 110-25. 
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will be reported here, that done by Doane.” After a survey of the 
literature on needs he decided that they fell into the following fifteen 
major areas: (1) Vocational Choice and Placement, (2) Philosophy 
of Life; Mental Hygiene, (3) Getting Along with People, (+) 
Morals, (5) Plans for Marriage and Family, (6) Leisure Time and 
Recreation, (7) Finances, (8) Relationships with the Opposite Sex, 
(9) Health, (10) Sex and Reproduction, (11) Religion, (12) Rela- 
tionships with Family, (13) Social Competence, (14) Conventional 
Subject-Matter Areas, and (15) Other Areas of Interest. Instead of 
asking the high school students directly what their needs were, Doane 
described twenty “courses” by giving a number of suggestive topics 
for cach. Each of the courses of action presented to the youth was 
designed to offer aid in meeting a presumed need of adolescents. The 
purpose was to measure the relative degree of concern regarding the 
needs which these “courses” might suggest. Over two thousand high 
school youth in widely separated communities representing a wide 
range of social and economic backgrounds responded to the inventory. 
The youth were asked which five of the “courses” they would most 
Want to take if they were in a high school where only the twenty de- 
scribed “courses” were offered and where it was required that five be 
taken, Also, under the same circumstances, which five would they 
least like to take. In the second part of the study the separate topics 
Which made up the descriptions of the “courses” were again presented 
but this time individually and in mixed order; youth were asked to 
check all topics they would like to study. It is interesting to note that 
Of the twenty choices, the “course” which dealt with “Vocational 


choice and placement” was checked most frequently as one of the 


five most desired (over 60 percent) and the same “course” was 
selected least often as one of the five least desired “courses.” The 
topics under this “course,” “Vocational choice and placement,” in 
ee boys and girls expressed the greatest concern, ranked as fol- 
Ows: 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


9 
Donald Needs of Youth, 
C. Doane, The Nee ew York, Bureau of Publications, 


yersity, Contributions to Education, No. $48, N 
cachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 
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How to find a job 

Deciding what kind of work you want to do when you finish school 

How to apply for a job 

Keeping a job 

Finding out what kind of work you are best suited for 

Learning how to prepare yourself for the kind of work you intend to do 

Training for a job that you are interested in which will fit you for 
immediate employment upon finishing school. . . .1° 
Doane found little difference between the concerns of boys and girls 
about vocational matters. He noted a significant tendency for boys, 
as their age increased, to choose more frequently the items under the 
heading “Vocational choice and placement.” For example, the item 
which dealt with “Training for a job that you are interested in which 
will fit you for immediate employment upon finishing school . - ’ 
was checked by 29.6 percent of the 13-year-old boys, 41 percent of 
the 14-year-old boys, 44.1, 44.2, 54.2 and 65.4 percent respectively for 
the 15- through 18-year-old boys. 

Havighurst has brought together the needs of the individual and 
the demands of society to form a concept which he calls “develop: 
mental tasks” which arise at or about a certain time in the life of the 
individual and which he must achieve in order to be happy and well- 
adjusted. The accomplishment of these tasks is necessary if the in- 
dividual is to succeed with later tasks, Failure to achieve these tasks 
leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by society, an 
difficulty with later tasks. According to Havighurst developmenta 
tasks, “. . . may arise from physical maturation, from the pressures 
of cultural processes upon the individual, from the desires, aspirations, 
and values of the emerging personality, and they arise in most cases 
from combinations of these factors acting together.” 1 Havighurst 
has identified ten developmental tasks with which boys and girls are 
confronted generally during the period of adolescence. These are: 

Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes 

Achieving a masculine or feminine social role 


10 Thid., p. 72. 
™ Robert J. 


Havighurst, Human Development and Education, New york, 
Longmans, Gree 


n and Company, Inc., 1953, pp. 4 and 5. 
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Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively 

Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults 

Achieving assurance of economic independence 

Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

Preparing for marriage and family life 

Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic com- 
petence 

Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior 1* 

We have considered from a number of different points of view 
the needs of youth in a democratic society. A study of common needs 
makes clear the fact that youth want and should have help from 
the secondary schools which will enable them to choose a vocation 
wisely, prepare for work in their chosen occupation, find employ- 
ment in the vocation for which they are prepared, and make satis- 
factory adjustment to their life work. 


Needs Common to a Particular Group of Youth 


While the establishment of needs common to all youth living in a 
democratic society is helpful, it is hardly an adequate basis for the 
development of a community program of vocational education and 
Practical arts. The needs common to all youth are defined in terms 
of the normal range of individual differences as well as the range of 
differing local environmental conditions. A community school should 
have much specific information about the needs of boys and girls for 
whom educational experiences are being planned and about the na- 
ture of the community in which they live. Chapter 25 describes some 
techniques which should be helpful in determining community needs 
having implications for the vocational program on the high school 
level. There are some techniques that can be used to identify, within 
narrower limits, the needs of boys and girls attending a given school 
or enrolled in a given class. 

Various methods and devices used in order to determine the needs 
common to all youth can also be used to determine more specifically 


12 Ibid., pp. 111 to 158. 
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the problems, needs, and interests of a particular group of youth. 
Questionnaires, interest inventories, problem check lists, surveys of 
hobbies, part-time employment surveys, follow-up studies of graduates 
and school leavers are some of the many methods used to determine 
the problems, needs, and interests of youth. But the most effective 
method of obtaining clues as to the needs is through personal inter- 
views and informal working relationships with youth. 


Needs Which Are Unique to the Individual 


As was pointed out in the previous chapter, youth have many char- 
acteristics in common, but they are different in more ways than they 
are alike. The fact that each boy and girl in our secondary school is a 
unique personality makes it necessary that someone in the school 
know each student as an individual. A good share of the responsibility 
for knowing and understanding each boy and girl must rest with the 
teacher who works with him or her daily. Tests, interest inventories, 
problem check lists, and other devices can be useful in learning about 
the individual as well as in learning about a group of people, but 
there is no substitute for intelligent observation of the individual as 
he associates with others in the work and play of the school. The 
observing teacher has the opportunity to study the behavior of each 
pupil in many situations and under varying conditions. Often the 
morte informal settings, such as are frequently found in shops and 
laboratories, are more conducive to uninhibited behavior in which 
the individual reveals his problems, needs, and concerns. 

As the teacher studies the individual to learn of his shortcomings 
in terms of growth and behavior, he must know the student as a” 
individual in the home and in the community as well as in the school. 
His recreational activities, hours involved in and nature of part-time 
employment, family relationships, family’s economic condition, hours 
of sleep, fathers’ and mothers’ occupations, and a host of other out 
eee Later ee be understood by the teacher who hope 
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Chapter 14 


THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 
FOR VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In all important respects, the man who has nothing but his physical 
power to sell has nothing to sell which it is worth anyone’s money to buy- 


Vocational Development as a Need of Youth 


As was indicated in the preceding chapter, the needs of individuals 
in the field of vocational preparation cannot be considered entirely 
apart from those of society or from the total educational needs of the 
individual. It is significant that in every list of needs which was Pr 
sented, vocational development is included in one form or another. 
In order to set the stage for discussion of school programs aimed 
primarily at such vocational development it is our purpose here uy 
examine more in detail the nature of the individual’s need for voca- 
tional education, 

Vocational development extends over a long span of years of youth. 
During this time the nature of the need varies, In early years the boy 
or girl is concerned more with exploration—with finding out what 
different workers do and what their work is like. The boy may men 
tally project himself into the role of the aviator, the engineer, the 
politician, or the baseball player. The girl may envision herself as 2” 
actress, a nurse, a secretary, or an airline hostess, As the youth gets 


older his interests change less frequently and become more stable. 


* Norbert Wiener, The H: TE ughton” 
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These interests often begin to center on an occupational field, rather 
than a specific occupation. At the same time, youth are interested in 
acquiring knowledge and ability in relation to some definite, prospec- 
tive job. In addition to the youth who are certain of going to college 
and who are willing to postpone specific training until later, a great 
many hope to be prepared for a job by the time they graduate from 
high school or at least after attending a community college or enroll- 
ing in vocational courses following graduation. 

A comparison of the status and intermediate vocational goals of 
high school students in each of the four major fields of vocational 
education reveals some differences but also some striking similarities. 
The farm boy interested in agriculture is usually living at home and 
working part time on the farm. His immediate vocational goal is to 
make a beginning in farming by acquiring some equity in a farming 
business through ownership of livestock and/or equipment. He is 
interested in acquiring abilities necessary to carry on the operations 
of a beginning farmer. He- may be interested in entering an occupa- 
tion related to farming, in which case he desires more farm experience 
and a background of fundamental education in agriculture. The girl 
in high school is living at home and taking on increasing responsi- 
bilities as a member of the family. She is looking forward to a home 
of her own or to part-time homemaking while employed. She is, 
therefore, interested in acquiring abilities needed for marriage and the 
establishment of a home, as well as abilities that will help her to be 
a better homemaker in her parental home. The boy or girl interested 
in a business career, either in an office or in retail selling, wants first 
of all to get some experience. Unlike the farm boy or girl in the 
home, he typically has had no experience in the occupation of his 
choice, and he knows that his prospective employer places a high 
value on experience for initial employment. The youth in school 
may get part-time employment and thus acquire experience. If he 
does, he soon will feel the need for training in skills required by 
his employer. His immediate vocational objective is preparation for 
full-time employment upon graduation or leaving school. The boy 
Or girl interested in industrial employment, if it is to be in a repeti- 
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tive-type of job, may not feel the need for specific training at this 
level. However, if he is interested in an occupation in which some 
skill is required for initial employment as, for example in auto- 
mechanics, he will seek that kind of training. His objective, t00, 
is initial employment after leaving high school. If he is interested 
in entering a trade which is apprenticeable he will seek to prepare 
for such an apprenticeship or to shorten the period of apprenticeship 
by acquiring basic and specific skills while in high school. 

One factor that is common to all these fields is youth’s desire to 
get a start, to get his first job, or somehow to make a beginning in 
his life work. Regardless of the field selected there is the potential 
desire, if the individual has been given adequate guidance, to be 
well prepared for that first job or for becoming established on a self- 
employed basis should the opportunity arise.” 

After making a start in an occupation, the young worker continues 
to develop vocationally if he is given the opportunity. He soon finds 
the need for developing new abilities if he is to qualify for a better 
position, improve his earning power, or become fully established in 
business, in farming, or in homemaking. This desire to improve con- 
tinues through adulthood. In some individuals who become self-satis- 
fied, it may recede, but in others it may be such a strong motivating 
force that they never stop seeking to improve their vocational skill. 
The needs of adults for both vocational education and practical arts 
are treated at greater length in Chapter 19. 

Returning to high school youth for a moment, a word must be 
said about some popular misconceptions concerning the advisability 
of offering vocational education to young people in the secondary 
school. It is held by some people that these youth are too young aP 
immature, and that their vocational interests are too unstable t° 
justify provision of specific occupational training at this level. It * 
true that some youth of secondary school age are less mature a” 
settled in their interests than we might hope for. It is also recognize 


2 . . . 
For an extensive list of the needs of youth in vocational development see: 
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at this point and stressed in a later chapter that much training should 
be given at the adult level. The denial of specific education for 
occupational life at the secondary level, however, represents either a 
defeatist attitude, a reflection of the experience of present school 
people during their youth, or a result of failure to make a correct 
interpretation of the facts. 

Youth of high school age can and do make wise choices regarding 
their vocational future. Naturally, almost all choices at this age are 
tentative, with many other alternatives clamoring for priority in the 
mind of youth. But to deny the existence of these tentative choices 
would be to turn one’s back upon reality. 

It also must be recognized that some teachers and administrators 
have never themselves been enrolled in vocational courses at the 
level of the secondary school. Thus it may be difficult for such per- 
sons to project pupils into a role which they have not themselves 
experienced. They may make the grave error of assuming that all 
youth should “do as they did.” . 

School people and other citizens should realize that to deny voca- 
tional education to youth of secondary age who want it and are 
ready for it would also deprive them of the additional contributions 
Which such specific education could make to their general develop- 
Ment. These contributions include the boy’s or girl’s development as 
a citizen, as a well adjusted person, and as a successful student, as 
Well as his attainment of a satisfactory standard of living. Other 
courses in the curriculum of the secondary school might make a 
gteater contribution to this development. A curriculum limited to 
Subjects of general education, however, would not adequately provide 
for those youth who need salable skills when they leave the secondary 


School to go to work. 


Vocational Competence and Citizenship 


A good citizen is one who, among other things, serves society well 
With his talents. Society realizes this in a general way. The individual 
should also recognize it and should have an opportunity to develop 
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himself so that he can measure up to what society expects of him. 

Vocational education of the right kind builds character. Idleness 
is one of the forerunners of delinquency and anti-social behavior. The 
fact that the U.S. Children’s Bureau estimated in 1951 that about a 
million youth came to the attention of the police for misbehavior 
should stimulate us to search for the causes.* Boredom, which may 
come from doing work which is not interesting or challenging to a 
person who has undeveloped potentialities is not conducive to ppoe 
citizenship. Bertrand Russell once said, “Give a man the right kin 
of a skill and he will be virtuous. Give him the wrong kinds, or none 
at all and he will be wicked.” We can assume that he was thinking 
of job skills along with others. It is pertinent in this connection to 
note that most correctional institutions provide specific training for 
employment. It is considered to be one of the essential elements of a 
program designed to restore persons to compatibility and construc- 
tive usefulness so that they can live in peace and harmony with 
their fellow men. 

One teacher has reported this experience which illustrates the 
desire of youth for occupational skills. He was on a three-day camping 
trip with a group of high-school youth from a school which had a 
limited curriculum. The group was taken on a half-day trip through 
a nearby state correctional institution for boys. The group observed 
these boys in classes learning farming skills on the institutional farm, 
and learning tailoring, baking, carpentry, printing, and other trades 
in the institution’s shops and laboratories. Following the trip, an 
evaluation was made by the group. Among conclusions on which they 
were unanimous, was this: that they wished their school had the 
vocational training offerings afforded by this correctional institution. 
The instructor reflected on the implications of the meager curricular 
provisions in some secondary schools. Why should a youth have to 
become a misfit socially in his community and be committed to a 


correctional institution in order to be entitled to adequate prepara- 
tion for the vocation of his choice? 


® Victor O. Hornbostel, “Facts and Figures on Juvenile Delinquency,” National 
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Returning to the original point of this discussion, it can be truth- 
fully said that learning experiences involving occupational skills are 
just as truly training for character and good citizenship as any other 
learning experiences. As Kilpatrick has said: 


Vocational education, whether it wishes to be so or not, is just as truly 
a character-building process as any other kind of education. When you 
are teaching a boy a job, you just cannot help training his character. If 
you let him think about his vocation narrowly, the result is poor char- 
acter training; if you lead him to think and act well about his vocation, 
it is good character training, but for better, for worse, you have trained 
his character.4 


Vocational Competence and Job Satisfaction 


In the last analysis, most people like to be well thought of by their 
associates, their neighbors, and by other citizens of the community. 
Love of approbation is one of the “natural impulses” of normal indi- 
viduals. But most persons also want to be satisfied in their own minds 
that what they are doing is being done well. Pride in accomplish- 
ment is one of their life goals. Shoddy work, clumsy use of tools, 
sub-standard accomplishment, and uncompleted tasks by individuals 
are things of which they are not proud and which tend to lessen con- 
fidence in themselves and to lower their morale. Workers like to do 
tasks of which they can be proud and which will lead to commenda- 
tion. Lack of essential occupational skills will not lead to this kind 
of satisfaction and recognition by others. 

Studies of people’s reasons for choosing the occupation in which 
they are engaged reveal that an outstanding reason given has been 
enjoyment of the work. This enjoyment of the work is an indication 
of proficiency in it. It probably also indicates that the occupation is 
one for which the individual has aptitude and which is a challenge 
to him. The person who is unhappy in his work, however, is not 
always necessarily the person who lacks skill in the job in which he 
is employed. The person who is capable of more skill or a higher type 


4 William H. Kilpatrick, “Character and the New Society: Moral Obligation 
of Vocational Guidance and Education,” Occupations, 8: 395-8, Feb., 1935. 
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of skill than is called for on his job, but who lacks training in this 
skill, may be unhappy because his work is boring. So vocational edu- 
cation may help the individual to qualify for and succeed in 
work which is more nearly commensurate with his potentialities. 
Vocational education, thus, should result in greater job satisfac- 
tion. 

The relationship between skill and job satisfaction has been re- 
ported on by Hoppock,® who has made thorough reviews of studies 
of job satisfaction covering fifteen years or more. He points out that 
a study by Fairchild showed a positive relationship between skill and 
satisfaction of 75 workmen in four metal manufacturing plants, and 
a study by Kennedy and Castore of 873 supervisors in industries in 
Pennsylvania showed that these workers mentioned most frequently 
as a source of satisfaction the quality of production or good work- 
manship and quantity of production or meeting shipping dates. His 
review of a study by Hull and Kolstead, with returns from 43,962 
subjects, showed that morale tended to increase with level of skill. 
Further studies by Super and by Centers showed higher proportions 
of skilled workers who were satisfied with their jobs than of semi- 
skilled workers and the most dissatisfied of all to be the unskilled 
workers. Of course, there are other factors which are related to satis- 
faction. But the evidence seems to point toward the conclusion that 


if occupational competency could be increased workers would be 
better satisfied with their jobs. 


Vocational Education and Success in School 


Youth of secondary school age who are making progress toward a 
definite vocational goal through acquisition of fundamental and/or 
specific abilities are motivated toward school work. Those who are 
aiming toward vocations calling for college or university training are 
able to see the relationship of much that they are studying to later 


we Hoppock, Job Satisfaction, New York, Harper and Bros., 1935, p- 
te ae See reviews by Hoppock and others in Occupations, 19: 24-28, O. "40; 
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work in college. Youth who are not college bound will be much 
better able to sce the relationships of all school work to their life 
needs or goals if they gain an understanding of what they will need 
to be able to do at work and have the experience of successfully 
mastering some of the abilities needed in this work. 

A few examples may help to illustrate how this comes about. The 
student in training for retail selling works part-time in a store. She 
soon realizes the importance of ability to express herself to the cus- 
tomer and thus is motivated to study speech and other communica- 
tions skills. The boy studying agriculture learns very soon that soil is 
basic to successful farming. The analysis of soil and use of fertilizers 
both involve applications of chemistry. So does the use of feeds in 
meeting nutritional requirements of livestock. Thus, the prospective 
farmer studies chemistry partly to gain understandings which will 
have a practical value to him. The boy who is gaining work experience 
in an industrial occupation through a cooperative school-employer 
new experiences with his employer and other 
the school records of 611 students who 
were participating in supervised work experiences. He found that 
“the percentage of those who improved in scholarship between the 
fall term and the spring term was considerably in excess of the per- 
centage who regressed.” ê On the basis of this and other evidence he 
concludes that “work experience increased the interest of these stu- 
dents in school and brought about a better adjustment to school.” 7 
Work experiences raise questions in the student’s mind about organ- 
ized labor, commercial law, and public welfare, as well as purchasing 
power, price trends, sources of raw materials, and related matters. 
This interest supplies some of the motivating force which can be 
used by other teachers who are dealing with these matters. 

In the past quarter of a century there has been a great deal of 
discussion among school people, particularly curriculum specialists, 
regarding the core curriculum. The curriculum, as envisioned by 


training program gains 
employees. Dillon studied 
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these leaders, should have as a core the social-civic concerns of the 
class. But there has been a tendency among the advocates of the core 
curriculum to overlook the student’s vocational interests and the 
vocational activities in which he is already engaged as a starting 
place for curricular activities which would be much more meaningful 
and which might furnish a stronger motivation. Proposals for using 
vocational interests and activities as the core for the curriculum are 
offered by Miller 8 and Lurry.® 

It is recognized that not all youth at the secondary school age will 
have well-defined vocational interests; however, the school cannot 
ignore the well-formulated occupational goals that many students 
have. Nor should educational programs relating to them be postponed 
if they can satisfactorily be provided at the level of the secondary 
school. Students’ occupational goals could furnish the kind of strong 
impetus to learning which all good school people desire. 

One of the unfounded fears, not only of some school people but 
also of others, is that if vocational subjects are taken at the secondary 
level and the individual later enrolls in an institution of higher edu- 
cation he will be handicapped by not having the “regular” or college- 
preparatory subjects. It is true that colleges and universities set their 
own admission requirements and that some students would not be 
accepted if they lacked certain subjects. There is no evidence at the 
present time, however, that would support the fear that these stu- 


dents would not succeed as well in college. Douglass, after reviewing 
studies relating to this question concludes: 


It has been shown time and again by careful investigations that the pat- 
tern of subjects taken in the high school has little relationship to success 
in college, granted of course that for a few technical curricula, such as 


those of the engineering college, certain subjects like mathematics are 
indispensable.10 
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Other studies have been made by Proctor and Bolenbaugh at Stan- 
ford, Yates at Kentucky, Bing at Missouri, and others in which the 
college achievement of students who took vocational subjects in high 
school was compared with students who had not taken such subjects. 
Where the measured scholastic aptitude of both groups of students 
was constant no significant difference was found between them. 
Students who take vocational subjects in high school are not 
handicapped thereby, should they subsequently decided to go to 
college. 

Courses organized for specific training in an occupation may help 
the student in the secondary school to “find himself” in school. The 
student begins to see the relations of other school subjects to his 
own life plans. So his own vocational objective becomes clearer to 
him. Although it is expected that the student will enroll in a voca- 
tional course only after a tentative occupational choice has been 
made, it is still true that the course may help him to validate the 
choice and will promote better vocational adjustment. 

Probably one reason why college students with school backgrounds 
in vocational education succeed as well as other students is that 
through the vocational subjects, if properly taught, they develop some 
of the same abilities that are usually claimed as learning outcomes 
of the academic or college-preparatory subjects. One of these is the 
ability to think scientifically. Any vocational subject that makes ap- 
plications of science will lend itself to the use of thought questions 
in demonstrations and discussions. These questions can bring out the 
explanation of a phenomenon and the prediction of results from a 
given set of conditions. Teachers of agriculture and of homemaking 
make a great deal of use of problem-solving method in their teach- 
ing. The vocations represented in the courses they teach and in others 
of a vocational type involve the making of many decisions of a man- 
nature. In learning to make such decisions stu- 
ding problems, drawing hypotheses, gather- 
ing and weighing facts, and drawing conclusions, all in connection 
with an actual situation in which they are working on the farm, in 
the home, in the store, or in the shop. Thus vocational education at 


agerial or operative 
dents get experience in fin 
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its best directly contributes to one of the basic needs of all students 
in the secondary school. 

Other qualities of leadership are developed through related organ- 
ization activities. For example, most schools offering vocational 
agriculture and homemaking sponsor local chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America and the Future Homemakers of America. The 
members of these organizations select, plan, and conduct their own 
cooperative and competitive activities. They receive and put to use 
training in leading discussions, in correct parliamentary procedure, 
and in public speaking. These are necessary abilities in the vocations 
for which they are preparing and for their future roles as citizens. It 
is quite typical for many of the officers of general high school student 
organizations to be drawn from the student leadership developed in 
the FFA and the FHA. 


Vocational Education and the Standard of Living 


One of the basic needs of man is the ability to achieve the standard 
of living to which he should aspire. Youth are seeking just such an 
ability. American inventiveness and ability to produce have shown 
the American people that the material, cultural, and spiritual means 
for a better life are within their reach if they can earn them. Youth 
who desire to increase their earning power should be helped to do so. 
Follow-up studies of graduates who took vocational courses show 
these graduates to be, for the most part, employed in the occupa- 
tional fields for which they were trained and succeeding in them. 
For example, the Regents’ inquiry of the State of New York found 
that 81.5 percent of the boy graduates and 53.3 percent of the girl 
graduates of vocational schools were employed full time compared to 
only 60.3 percent of the boy graduates and 40.2 percent of the girl 
graduates from general high schools. Also, more than twice as high 
a percentage of boy graduates from the general high schools were 
unemployed as were those from the vocational high schools. This 
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inquiry also found that “former vocational pupils seemed more opti- 
mistic about their vocational future than did the former pupils of 
general high schools.” 1? A study of 510 graduates from 12 schools 
in a Pennsylvania area over a ten-year period was made by a com- 
mittee of the American Vocational Association in 1939. This study 
illustrates the validity of occupational choices and the contribution 
of vocational education to raising the standard of living. Fifty-four 
percent of the agricultural graduates were found to be engaged in 
farming. Four-fifths of the “aggregate time” of the married girl grad- 
uates was found to be devoted entirely to homemaking while one-fifth 
devoted part time to homemaking. Thirty-four percent of the indus- 
trial graduates obtained work directly related to the trade studied, and 
11 percent obtained employment in related trades. Those working in 
related jobs obtained $2.00 per week higher wages than those working 
_ in unrelated jobs, or approximately $100 per year. A Virginia study 
is reported comparing 136 farmers who had studied vocational agri- 
culture in high school with 69 who had not, but who were comparable 
tistics. The farmers who had received train- 
ing were carning an average of $311 more per year. In six out of 
nine enterprises they were securing larger yields.™* While there prob- 
ably are cases of schools with follow-up records not as good as these 
studies show, the general record of students who received specific 
vocational education at the secondary level appears to be good. 
Such courses as homemaking and agriculture make a distinct con- 
tribution to raising the standard of living in ways other than through 
increasing earning POweT- In homemaking, students learn how to 
improve the appearance of the home to make it more cheerful and 
suitable for developing wholesome home life. They also learn how 
to plan for use of time to reduce drudgery and conserve time for 


to them in other characte 
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cultural pursuits. Future homemakers learn how to plan and improve 
family recreation and to improve family relationships. In agriculture, 
students learn how to landscape the home grounds, to provide a 
better food supply, and to make better use of farm and home con- 
veniences. They develop safety habits about the farm and home. 
Through leadership abilities developed they learn how to conduct 
farm organizations, including cooperatives, which are all concerned 
with improving farm and rural living. 

Vocational education helps to create in youth a desire for a better 
standard of living. It also increases earning power and the ability to 
achieve a high type of community and family life. 


The Drop-Out Problem 


The fact that many pupils who enter high school do not graduate has 
a very definite bearing on the needs of youth for vocational education. 
Statistics show that the high schools of this country were only 62.5 
percent efficient in holding the ninth grade students until high school 
graduation in 1946-50. This holding power was 58 percent in 1936- 
40. Data presented by the U.S. Office of Education show upon 
analysis that 11.6 percent of pupils entering the ninth grade in 1946 
dropped out before the second year. Another 13.7 percent withdrew 
before the eleventh grade and another 8.1 percent before the twelfth 
grade. There was another mortality before graduation of 4.2 percent, 
thus leaving only 62.4 percent of the 1946 ninth grade students who 
actually graduated in 1950, four years later. 

Dillon’s study of school leavers shows about the same picture. Out 
of 1021 who left school during one of the four years of high school 
he found 305 who left during the ninth grade, 429 during the tenth, 
227 during the eleventh and 60 during the twelfth. Significant for 
purposes of this discussion are the reasons given by these drop-outs 
4 *° Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50, Biennial ` ion 
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for not continuing in school. The most common reason for leaving 
that relates to the school was that they preferred work to school, 
(36 percent) and second was lack of interest in school work (11 per- 
cent).!7 The suggestions of these school leavers for changes in the 
school program which ranked high in frequency were “provide work 
experience,” suggested by 23 percent; and “specific vocational in- 
struction,” suggested by 15 percent.’® There are, of course, many 
other factors associated with drop-outs and the real reasons for leav- 
ing school are very difficult to determine. Evidence from studies of 
the holding power of the schools is inconclusive on the question of 
whether it could be increased by more or better offerings in the fields 
of vocational education. There are some indications that students 
who do not enroll in available vocational courses remain in school 
longer than those who do. This may be due to their original intention 
to continue their education beyond high school. The type of person 
more apt to take a vocational course or to attend a vocational school 
may also be the type who will be more inclined to drop out of school. 
Since vocational courses increase the individual’s ability to get a job, 
such courses might, in periods of scarcity of trained workers, help to 
pave the way for an individual to terminate his schooling in order 
to go to work. 

On the other hand, since apparently there is a fairly large propor- 
tion of the school drop-outs who testify to a dislike for school work 
(of the type available to them) there is a strong probability that im- 
provement of the vocational offerings would help to lower the 


mortality. 


Shortcomings in Routes by Which Some 

Vocations Are Entered 

e drawbacks of dependency on methods of 

r than through planned instruction were 

in some instances, provide some training. 

d teachers, do not themselves possess all 
18 Thid., p. 57. 
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the “know-how” necessary, and may easily fall behind the advances 
of technology. Apprenticeships are not available in many occupa- 
tions, particularly the newer ones. They are not available to the boy 
on the farm wanting to enter farming or to the girl in the home. 
Furthermore, what these youth also need is assistance in becoming 
established as a farmer or as a homemaker. 

It is recognized that training programs are now operated by pro- 
gressive industrial establishments. If the school fails, however, to do 
what it could to provide the specific occupational training needed by 
youth who have left school and are seeking work, youth may be 
forced to seek acquisition of competency by pick-up methods. Here 
the learner is limited to observation of workers performing their 
tasks without explanation of what they are doing and why, and to 
trying to emulate what he sees. This observation is not possible in 
many instances where visitors are not permitted. After much trial 
and error some individuals may succeed in gaining a modicum of 
skill in some of the less complex jobs. However, the pick-up method 
for securing occupational competency wastes time of the learner, 
often wastes the materials used, and in the end is costly to the con- 
sumer. Society has insisted on abandonment of pick-up as a method 
of training for the professions but has not yet outlawed this method 
for most sub-professional vocations. To force youth to resort to such 
a method of learning job skills is a dereliction of duty which is 
inexcusable for a society with abundant resources. A country such 


as ours can ill afford to force its youth to shift for themselves in 
this matter. 
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Chapter 15 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Those who are responsible for organizing programs of vocational 
education at the secondary level have as a guide the experience gained 
and philosophy developed by school men over the past fifty years. 
What some educators have learned by trial and error can be used as 
guiding principles in developing programs which will produce the 
results desired in terms of job competencies sufficient for entrance 
employment. The differences between practical arts and vocational 
education have been set forth in Chapter 5. There is need here to 
describe more completely the conditions which should prevail in 
those portions of the secondary school program designed to develop 
specific vocational abilities. With these essential characteristics of 
vocational education in mind, it will then be appropriate to describe 
practical programs in the four major fields, as well as to indicate 
some of the problems and limitations of such programs. 


The Essential Characteristics of Vocational Education 


One of the earlier sets of statements of principles of vocational educa- 
ton is that set forth by Prosser and Allen in 1925.1 These statements 


have had a far-reaching effect upon vocational education in this 
* Charles A. Prosser an 
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country. Many of the present-day standards of vocational education 
are based on them. The following list of essential characteristics is a 
modification and a simplification of the Prosser-Allen list, and also 
embodies the experience and philosophy of teachers and adminis- 
trators, as well as those of the authors. 


1. The teacher or coordinator is experienced and skilled in the occupa- 
tion for which he is providing training. 

2. The class personnel have made a tentative occupational choice on 
the basis of their interests, capacities, and the requirements of the occupa- 


tion. 

3. The environment in which the instruction is given is, or simulates, 
the working environment to the maximum possible degree. 

4. The aim of the courses is to train present and prospective workers 
for proficiency in a specific occupation or family of occupations. 

5. Teaching content is such as to function specifically in the occupa- 
tion and is based upon competencies required in the occupation. 

6. The training is placed at the grade level, and the instruction is 
given, when the student realizes his need for it and can readily use it. 

7. The course or courses are complete enough actually to develop 


occupational competence for a given occupational level. 


"These characteristics or principles will be applied differently in the 
several fields of vocational education. The application of them will 
suggest a number of problems which will be faced in many secondary 
schools. It is, therefore, pertinent to discuss each one separately, 
pointing out its meaning and illustrating some of the problems which 
will need to be solved. 

l. The teacher or coordinator is experienced and skilled in the 
occupation for which he is providing training. No teacher can teach 
what he does not know. A teacher must be able to demonstrate 
specific skills to students and to supervise their practice in acquiring 
the skills, It will not be enough for him merely to know and under- 
stand “subject matter” of the occupation. He must have worked at 
the jobs which he is teaching others to do. If he were not skilled in 
the occupation his pupils soon would discover it, and he would lose 
status with them. His students would not be regarded by prospective 
employers as having been taught by one who was experienced, and 
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they would find it difficult to secure suitable work. The teacher must 
be able to speak the language of the workers in the occupation, so he 
can work with them first hand to keep up to date on developments 
and enlist their cooperation in planning and evaluating the voca- 
tional instruction to be given. . 
The successful teacher of agriculture must have had experience in 
operating a farm, preferably of the type found in the community. 
If there are enterprises represented on the farms of the community 
with which he has not had experience he should supplement his ¢x- 
perience by getting additional experience and/or by enrolling in 
college courses which provide training in the skills involved. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture should be a graduate in agriculture 
from an agricultural college. The homemaking teacher should have 
had rich and full experience in all phases of the vocation. A recent 
study has shown that richness and variety of background experiences 
with homes and families with children is directly related to profi- 
ciency in teaching homemaking.? About one third of the teachers of 
homemaking are married. They may not, however, be as available 
for teaching after they have acquired experience through marriage 
and rearing a family. No doubt, many such qualified teachers could 
be utilized part time as teachers of adult classes. The teacher of 
homemaking should be a graduate of a college in which she has 
majored in the field of home economics. The teacher or coordinator 
of office occupations must have had successful experience in an office 
occupation. He should be skilled in the use of office machines and 
procedures, have a knowledge of business entrance and working 
standards, and have a wide acquaintanceship with office employment 
conditions and trends. He should be a graduate of an institution 
with a major in business education. The teacher of trade subjects 
should have had successful experience in the trade which he teaches. 
He should be a graduate of a teacher-educating institution with a 
major in industrial education. It is often difficult to secure teachers 
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of vocational industrial education who have both successful experi- 
ence and professional education. In many instances schools will use 
successful tradesmen for teachers and will then seek to up-grade 
them professionally on the job. The successful coordinator of co- 
operative work-experience programs in retail selling must have had 
successful experience as a retail sales person. The coordinator of a 
diversified program—i.e., one involving retailing, office work, and in- 
dustrial jobs—must have had successful experience as an employed 
worker in one, or preferably several of these fields. 

In the past the supply of teachers who are occupationally com- 
petent often has been insufficient to provide enough vocational 


teachers to meet demands. It has been necessary to ask some pros- 


pective teachers to postpone some of their education until they have 


gained sufficient experience in the occupation. 
2. The class personnel have made a tentative occupational choice 


on the basis of their interests, capacities, and the requirements of 
the occupation. It is dificult for the instructor to make a course 
worthwhile for pupils with a vocational interest in the occupation 
for which training 1s provided, if there are also enrolled pupils who 
do not share such an interest, who have no visible prospect of enter- 
ing the occupation, Or who cannot profit from the course. For ex- 
ample, a course in vocational agriculture should be composed of 
pupils who have an interest in farming as an occupation, and who 
either are living on a farm or have access to one where they may 
engage in farming activities. If other pupils were to be enrolled they 
would lack background to benefit from the instruction. If the in- 
structor were to attempt to teach agriculture to meet the needs of 
the non-farm pupils not intending to farm but interested in the 
subject for its general values, the vocationally-oriented pupils would 
make little progress toward their goal. In one sense, all pupils in a 
homemaking course would be vocationally-oriented to homemaking, 
since all have been family members. We would ordinarily expect girls 
to be interested in several courses, however, whereas boys might be 


interested only in one. 


In a business curriculum it is usually not necessary to enroll in a 
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typing course beyond the first semester pupils not interested in be- 
coming office workers. A course in shorthand should not be taken 
except by pupils who wish to use it vocationally. A vocational book- 
keeping course should not enroll pupils who are interested in the 
subject only for their personal benefit. Rather, a general business 
course should be provided in which personal accounting, financial 
problems, and other related aspects of personal business for every- 
body could be taught. Likewise, the school should offer a course in 
general agriculture and make it available to all pupils as a part of 
the program in general education. Certain courses in the area of 
homemaking, particularly at the junior high-school level should be 
available to all who are interested, boys and girls alike. Other courses 
will need to be offered specifically to prepare girls for their responsi- 
bilities as future homemakers. Students should be enrolled in such 
courses who are seriously interested in developing those abilities and 
understandings that are essential to success in homemaking. If a 
school has a good program of industrial arts offered preceding and 
parallel to courses in vocational industrial education, there should be 
little difficulty in limiting enrollment in vocational industrial courses 
to pupils who have well-formed vocational interests and aptitudes in 
the industrial field. The application of this principle calls for an 
adequate program of vocational guidance and for criteria of selection 
which are understood by the whole school faculty. These phases are 
treated in greater detail in later chapters of this book. 

3. The environment in which the instruction is given reproduces, 
or simulates, the working environment to the maximum possible 
degree. In vocational education where the learning takes place is 
fully as important as what learning takes place. In fact, the place 
where a pupil studies the occupation will determine to a very great 
extent what occupational skills he will acquire. For example, in busi- 
ness education the classroom should be an office or as nearly like an 
office as it is possible to make it. If a classroom contains only typ& 
writers, then pupils wi!l be unable to develop skills on any other 


a machines, and may not learn how to file and do other office 
jobs. 
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In applying this principle, schools have two alternatives. They can 
build and equip laboratories, classrooms, and shops that are replicas 
of situations in which pupils concurrently are, or will be working 
after they leave or graduate from the secondary school. Or they 
could, as suggested in Chapter 2, teach pupils in the homes; on the 
farms; in the stores, garages, and offices; and in the many places 
where people work in the many trades and industries. Schools prob- 
ably should work on both alternatives. They should incorporate 
occupational conditions in the school environment wherever voca- 
tional courses are taught, and they should also work with the parents 
and employers in the community to provide ample opportunity for 
youth to practice the skills they need under employment, farm, and 
home conditions. The exclusive use of exercises rather than real jobs 
on which to develop skills should be avoided insofar as possible. 
The proven practices involved in providing good working-learning 
conditions for pupils, each of whom is studying an occupation in the 
community through cooperation between the school and employers, 
are described in greater detail in a later chapter. 

4. The aim of the courses is to train present and prospective 
workers for proficiency in a specific occupation or family of occupa- 
tions. This does not imply that there may not be other aims or other 
learning outcomes which would contribute to the general education 
of the individual. It does imply that the teacher of the courses should 
determine the methods of teaching which he uses on the basis of 
whether they will result in acquisition of marketable occupational 
abilities or in merely the acquisition of subject matter about the 
occupation. Teaching a boy to farm is a far different matter from 
teaching him about farming. It implies a great deal of doing on the 
part of the learner. No teachers of any vocational courses can be 
subject-centered. The courses should be occupation-centered as well 
as pupil-centered. A j 

This concept implies that the teacher will select the subject matter 
in relation to the needs of the occupation and the individual in it, 
rather than on the basis of what he knows or what is generally 


known about it. 
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One of the very real handicaps under which teachers of vocational 
courses labor is the lack of understanding of the aims of courses on 
the part of the school staff and possibly on the part of the school 
superintendent, as well as others in the community. It is not uncom- 
mon, for example, in a school which has a number of shops, for the 
staff to conclude that vocational education must, of course, be taking 
place in these shops. Or the staff members may not actually have 
much of a notion as to what is supposed to happen in what they 
may refer to as “shop courses” and they may, therefore, think that 
pupils who do not succeed in “non-activity” courses, could if trans- 
ferred to the “shop teacher,” somehow learn a trade. Typically, 
their thinking may stop at this point without proceeding to a deci- 
sion of whether that is the intent of the course and if so, for what 
occupation the individual might prepare himself. 

It is, of course, important to realize that much vocational educa- 
tion will take place after the person becomes employed full time, 
or after he leaves or graduates from high school. The level of occupa 
tional competency which students attain upon graduation from high 
school should be at least sufficient for initial employment in business 
or industry, for a partnership in farming, or for full-time homemaking 
responsibilities. It is expected that workers will from time to time 
re-enroll in short, intensive courses which are designed to up-grade 
them, or to prepare them for a higher occupational level. In the case 
of apprenticeable trades, students may enter an apprenticeship up?” 
completion of the high-school program. Some schools have definite 
agreements whereby graduates with specific training enter apprentice 
ships with advanced standing. 

5. Teaching content is such as to function specifically in the occi 
pation and is based upon competencies required in the occupation- 
The most valid source of arcas of subject matter to be taught in å 
vocational course is to be found within the occupation itself. ‘This 
source embodies not just the activities performed by the rank a? 
file of workers in the occupation, but rather the activities performe 
by the highly proficient workers. This concept implies that the level 
of proficiency or quality of performance needed must be considere 
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in setting up courses designed to develop occupational competency. 
In the area of agriculture the practices to be taught come from 
three sources. First, they come from the more successful farmers in 
the community. The enterprises of greater importance in the com- 
munity should receive greater attention in the courses. These have 
been arrived at over many years of experience by the successful 
farmers of the community. The practices of management, produc- 
tion, and marketing followed by the more successful farmers should 
be considered. One device for doing this and for getting advice on 
the content of the course in agriculture is to organize and use an 
advisory council. A second source is the analysis of successful prac- 
tices among farmers conducted by the state agricultural colleges. 
These practices are discovered by personnel of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service working in the field and by analysts of cooperative 
farm-accounting projects. A third source is the state agricultural ex- 
periment station which bases its research work largely upon the 
enterprises and farming problems found to be important in the state. 


Counterparts of these three sources are also available in planning 


content of courses in homemaking. Advisory councils have been used 


to a lesser extent in homemaking education. The problems of pupils 
in the several areas of homemaking should be identified, however, 
and those to be used as a basis for instruction carefully selected 
through pupil-teacher planning procedures. Greater use can be made 
of pupil-teacher-parent planning in agriculture and homemaking than 
in other vocational fields for the reason that the pupils have already 
had considerable experience in the occupation. That is, the adolescent 
farm boy—and sometimes the girl—has already done considerable 
farming and quickly grasps the importance of such areas of study as 
sanitation, disease prevention, and feeding of dairy cattle. The adoles- 
cent girl has shared in homemaking experiences as a family while 
enrolled in school. She is aware not only of many of her personal 
needs but also of many problems encountered in the home while 
working with her mother, such as meal planning, child care and 
training, and repair of clothing. This background is often shared by 


boys. 
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In the trades and industries the basic principle is the same, but 
emphasis is different. The secondary school student and teacher are 
not in a position to benefit as much from pupil-teacher planning be- 
cause of lack of experience in the occupation on the part of the 
pupil. The teacher, therefore, should seek out the master tradesmen 
or foremen for consultation. For example, in the printing trades the 
teacher should organize and use a committee of printers to aid k 
outlining teaching content in printing. Likewise, several operators 0 
garages could be used as an advisory committee to set up a accel 
for training auto repairmen. The trade teacher should be trained anc 
experienced in “trade analysis,” which is a procedure for identifying 
and listing the operations which the neophyte must learn to pecon 
proficient. This analysis will be helpful in determining content ana 
the sequence in which the operations should be mastered. A number 
of job descriptions are published by the United States Employment 
Service. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by that 
service contains information on a wide variety of occupations which 
should be helpful in course building. 

In business occupations the determination of content from the 
actual work expected of the employce is very similar. However, We 
find variations, depending on the occupation considered. In office 
occupations, the job of the stenographer in typing and stenography 
skills is pretty well established. The other jobs of office workers in 4 
given community, such as operation of office machines and book- 
keeping, will be different from one community to another, or even 
from one office to another and therefore should be studied. Informa- 
tion from employed office workers and employers should be gathered 
in order to set up suitable content in these occupations. The jobs ro 
be learned in distributive trades also are not standardized. It will 
require close cooperation between teacher or coordinator and store 
managers to identify the jobs which their employees must learn and 
the order in which they should be learned. In Chapter 17 this pro 
cedure is described in greater detail. 

6. The training is placed at the grade level, and the instruction is 
ven when the student realizes his need for it and can readily use it. 


gi 
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As indicated earlier, pupils who have had extensive experience on 
the farm and in the home may be ready to begin vocational courses 
in these fields earlier than pupils interested in fields in which they 
“have had little experience. The length of the sequence—that is, the 
number of years in school that can profitably be used, or that are 
needed to train a youth for entrance employment—will necessarily 
determine when the training is to be given. A two-year program 
should ordinarily be available to pupils during the last two years that 
they will be in full-time enrollment so that skills learned in the 
courses may not be lost. Vocational instruction should not be termi- 
nated before a youth is of legal age to be employed at the occupation 
for which he is preparing, Or before the age at which employers will 
hire him. Much specialized work should be postponed until the indi- 
vidual is employed or somewhat advanced in his work. 

7. The course or courses are complete enough actually to develop 
occupational competence for a given occupational level. The occupa- 
tional competence envisioned here, with the secondary school in 
mind, is not the level which the youth hopes ultimately to attain. 
Nor is it a level of competence which the employer or society in 
general expects. The competency we have in mind may be illustrated 
in the several vocational fields. In employment in business and indus- 
try sufficient skill should have been developed for initial employment 
at occupations for which training of the type involved is desirable. 
In apprenticeable trades we would think of employment as an 
apprentice. In agriculture the farm boy should have built up suffi- 
cient equity in farming and have developed sufficient managerial 
competency to be ready for a farm partnership arrangement. For 
youth with smaller farming equity and/or lacking in managerial 
ability, either potential or actual, we would think of employment 
on a farm. For the girl graduating with preparation in homemaking 
we would think of beginning homemaking as a bride or part-time 
homemaking while living at home and/or working at a remunerative 


occupation. 
The adults engage 
assist in determining the num 


d in the occupation, as indicated previously, can 
ber of courses or years of instruction 
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that should be offered. In agriculture, four years in the secondary 
school is typical. In homemaking two or three years is common, with 
most of the courses being offered in the earlier years of the high 
school. In a sense this violates the principle stated earlier, that the 
instruction should be given near the time that the person starts 
working full time in the occupation. As a result of a five-year study 
in twenty schools in Minnesota, Arny found that “the girls in grades 
eleven and twelve showed significantly greater gains during eight 
months of instruction than did any other groups, except ninth- 
graders with no previous school instruction,” and that “a very much 
higher percentage of the senior high school girls than those in grade 
nine expressed a favorable attitude toward home economics.” * How- 
ever, a sizable number will marry before finishing high school. Fur- 
thermore, as revealed earlier in this book, women are making up an 
increasingly larger proportion of the labor force. Therefore, many 
girls will be interested in a second vocation, one in which they can 
earn a living or can supplement family income. With this in mind, 
many of them may wish to enroll in other vocational courses. In co- 
operative work-experience programs of distributive education and 
office training, one-year or two-year courses are common. In trade and 
industrial courses in the high school we find most courses are either 
two or three years in length. Pertinent courses in a series should be 
available from the time a pupil starts specialized training. Thes¢ 
courses should provide preparation in all the competencies involved 


ina given occupation which the learner will need to acquire for 
initial employment, 


The Secondary School Program in Vocational Agriculture 


The program of general or non-vocational agriculture is dealt with 
Chapter 16. This section is concerned with the instructional pro- 
gram for Prospective farmers and for closely related occupations. If 
the foregoing characteristics are applied to the program of vocational 


in 
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education in agriculture at the secondary level the broad objective 
should first be considered. Suggested objectives for vocational agri- 
culture have been drawn up by a national committee of leaders in 
agricultural education as the following abilities: 


To make a beginning and advance in farming 
To produce farm commodities efficiently 

To market farm products advantageously 

To conserve soil and other natural resources 


To manage a farm 
To maintain a favorable environment.* 


Dyni byw Ne= 


These are broken down to indicate more specific abilities to be 
acquired under each major heading. It would probably be well to 
add another ability which is only implied in any of these six, namely, 
to select, operate, and maintain essential farm equipment and struc- 
tures. Another one which should be recognized is the ability to:make 
occupational and educational adjustments in relation to agriculture. 
This is important if we recognize enrollment in the first course as 
based upon an occupational choice which is tentative, and that an 
f opportunities in occupations closely allied to 
ailable. The foregoing objectives should be 
used only as a guide in planning the program in vocational agricul- 
ture at the secondary level in the community school. Realistic objec- 
tives for the particular community should be formulated only after 
study of community needs and interests by an advisory council of 
farmers and others. The secondary school program divides logically 
into four phases, each of which is essential to the whole. They are: 
(1) individual instruction on the farm—supervised practice; (2) in- 
struction in the class-room laboratory; (3) instruction in the farm- 
mechanics shop; and (4) intra-curricular activities—the local chapter 
of Future Farmers of America or New Farmers of America. These 


will be discussed separately. 
Instruction on the farm is place 
instruction in farming can be based onl 


increasing number 0 
farming are becoming av: 


d first because satisfactory in-school 
y upon farming activities of 


tional Agriculture, Vocational Division Mono- 
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that should be offered. In agriculture, four years in the cone ) 
school is typical. In homemaking two or three years is — i “7 
most of the courses being offered in the earlier years of the ae 
school. In a sense this violates the principle stated earlier, that : 
instruction should be given near the time that the person at ; 
working full time in the occupation. As a result ot a five-year m 
in twenty schools in Minnesota, Arny found that the girls in gra i 
eleven and twelve showed significantly greater gains during ap 

months of instruction than did any other groups, except nint 4 
graders with no previous school instruction,” and that “a very poe 
higher percentage of the senior high school girls than those ae . 
nine expressed a favorable attitude toward home economics. =a 
ever, a sizable number will marry before finishing high school. Fu 

femore, as revealed earlier in this book, women are making up ps 
increasingly larger proportion of the labor force. Therefore, miany 
girls will be interested in a second vocation, one in which they i 
earn a living or can supplement family income. With this in — 
many of them may wish to enroll in other vocational courses. Inc i 
operative work-experience programs of distributive education on 
office training, one-year or two-year courses are common. In trade > 
industrial courses in the high school we find most courses are eit se 
two or three years in length. Pertinent courses in a series should b' 

available from the time a pupil starts specialized training. ee 
courses should provide preparation in all the competencies involved 


f 3 r 
in a given occupation which the learner will need to acquire fo 
initial employment. 


The Secondary School Program in Vocational Agriculture 


The program of general or non-vocational agriculture is dealt with 
in Chapter 16. This section is concerned with the instructional m 
gram for prospective farmers and for closely related occupations. I 
the foregoing characteristics are applied to the program of vocational 
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eness of the High School Program in Home 
Economics, Minneapolis, The Unive 


tsity of Minnesota Press, 1952, p. 276. 
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education in agriculture at the secondary level the broad objective 
should first be considered. Suggested objectives for vocational agri- 
culture have been drawn up by a national committee of leaders in 


agricultural education as the following abilities: 


To make a beginning and advance in farming 
To produce farm commodities efficiently 

To market farm products advantageously 

To conserve soil and other natural resources 


To manage a farm 
To maintain a favorable environment.* 


Ovi 


These are broken down to indicate more specific abilities to be 
acquired under each major heading. It would probably be well to 
add another ability which is only implied in any of these six, namely, 
to select, operate, and maintain essential farm equipment and struc- 
tures, Another one which should be recognized is the ability to make 
occupational and educational adjustments in relation to agriculture. 
ye recognize enrollment in the first course as 


This is important if w 
based upon an occupational choice which is tentative, and that an 


increasing number of opportunities in occupations closely allied to 
farming are becoming available. The foregoing objectives should be 
used only as a guide in planning the program in vocational agricul- 
ture at the secondary level in the community school. Realistic objec- 
tives for the particular community should be formulated only after 
study of community needs and interests by an advisory council of 
farmers and others. The secondary school program divides logically 
into four phases, each of which is essential to the whole. They are: 
(1) individual instruction on the farm—supervised practice; (2) in- 


struction in the class-room laboratory; (3) instruction in the farm- 
intra-curricular activities—the local chapter 


mechanics shop; and (4) 
New Farmers of America. These 


of Future Farmers of America or 

will be discussed separately. 
Instruction on the farm is p 

instruction in farming can be 


laced first because satisfactory in-school 
based only upon farming activities of 


Vocational Agriculture, Vocational Division Mono- 


4 Educational Objectives in c 
D.C., U.S. Office of Education, 1940. 


graph, No. 21, Washington, 
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members of the classes. The term “supervised practice” is used to 
denote the activities of an agricultural nature carried on by these 
members in a working setting. These activities will be primarily those 
involved in farming although other agricultural activities can readily 
be envisioned—so the term “supervised farming” is more commonly 
used today. A 

These farming activities may be of four types. “Production proj- 
ects” are business ventures in productive farming in enterprises repre- 
sented in the community and on the home farm of the pupil as well 
as in the type of farming in which he expects to engage. These will 
involve either full ownership by the boy or ownership in partnership 
with his father. For example, the boy purchases a sow and raises 4 
litter of pigs to market age, sells some, and keeps some gilts for ex- 
pansion of the enterprise the following year. This is the type of 
supervised farming activity which will make the most direct contribu- 
tion to objective number one, previously listed. 

“Improvement projects” include activities of two types: enterprise- 
wide activities designed to place the enterprise on a more profitable 
basis, and activities designed to improve or increase the real estate 
value of the farm. An example of the former is a dairy improvement 
project. In this project the boy keeps production records on the home 
dairy herd or a herd of another farmer, involving the weighing of 
milk, testing individual cows’ milk for butterfat, and computing 
records for each cow in the herd for a year. He also improves the 
feeding practices, identifies cows to be culled and cows whose progeny 
are to be kept, improves sanitation and housing facilities, makes oft 
keeps in repair necessary equipment, and carries on other related 
activities. All this is done in cooperation with the instructor and the 
boy’s father. An example of the second type of improvement project 
would be the planning and carrying out of a program to control 
erosion in a field or the planning and carrying out of a plan for Jand- 
scaping the home grounds, In these projects the boy has no invest- 
ment and does not realize any monetary return. 

The third type of supervised farming activity is the doing of 
“supplementary farm practices.” They are supplementary in the sens? 
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that they are not already involved in the production or improvement 
projects planned or under way. These farming practices are those 
which the boy has not previously learned to do; which he may have 
done previously but not skillfully or with use of best procedures, and 
now wishes to improve upon; or which are involved in a new enter- 
prise or other phase of farming. Examples are: culling the home 
poultry flock, testing soil in certain fields for acidity, introducing an 
improved variety, or repairing a farm machine. 

The fourth type is “placement for farm experience.” This is suit- 
able for boys for whom adequate facilities on the home farm or other 
farms are not available for satisfactory supervised farming activities 
of the other three types mentioned. The student secures work on a 
farm during out-of-school hours and in summer in order to gain 
practical experience in farming and to practice what is studied in the 
classroom. It is a rather temporary expedient in relation to the ability 
of making a beginning and becoming established in farming. ‘The 
boy should probably not continue to be enrolled in agriculture for 
more than one or two years unless he can find an opportunity to 
begin farming on his own on at least a small scale. 

As soon as it is known that the boy will enroll in vocational agri- 
culture the instructor, the boy, and his father get together to select 
and make tentative plans for the farming activities of the boy. If this 
is done all boys will have a realistic vocational basis for the class in- 
struction, Without it, the instruction may tend to become academic 
and bookish and probably will not contribute materially to the ob- 
jectives which have been suggested. The supervised farming program 
is a rich source of problems which can be used as a basis for class- 
room instruction. It helps to motivate the student in his work. It 
provides him an opportunity to earn some money. It helps him to 
make a beginning, leading to establishment in farming. It provides 
concrete evidence of the result of instruction which the community, 
and particularly the parents, can see, thus aiding in the public 
relations of the school and community. 

As indicated, instruction in the classroom-laboratory should grow 
out of the activities in the supervised farming program. Much of the 
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instruction in the classroom will involve planning for activities in the 
farming program, keeping and interpreting records in relation to it, 
and evaluating the student’s progress. Some classroom work will also 
be based upon or grow out of activities of the local chapter of 
Future Farmers of America or New Farmers of America, particularly 
cooperative class projects involving production. Field trips and group 
work on farms is a part of the class instructional program. 

Because of the basis of supervised farming for classroom instruction 
significant changes have taken place in course building in vocational 
agriculture. Two will be mentioned here. The first is what is often 
referred to as organizing courses on a cross-sectional pattern. Each 
course would include instruction on both livestock and crops enter- 
prises, as well as soils and management problems, and farm mechanics 
if they are part of the students’ farming programs, rather than being 
restricted to animal husbandry in one year and farm crops in the 
next, and so on. The second is the practice of teacher and pupils 
cooperatively selecting objectives and units for each course based as 
much as possible on common activities in supervised farming Pt 
grams and on group activities of the class members. 

Instruction in the school farm-mechanics shop has several purposes- 
It is conducted to develop specific mechanical skills needed and use 
by farmers in their activities in connection with machinery and 
equipment. It also provides an opportunity for farm boys to construct 
and repair equipment and machinery for the farm and home, par 
ticularly that needed in connection with their supervised farming 
programs. Another outcome of instruction in the farm-mechanics 
shop is the development of confidence on the part of the boy and 
his father, and interest in continuing farm mechanics work on the 
home farm which often results in the development of home-farm 
shops. 

The Future Farmers of America and the New Farmers of America 
are the organizations of boys who are enrolled in vocational agricul 
ture in the secondary school. Chapters of these organizations are 
established in nearly every school which offers vocational agriculture- 
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The New Farmers of America is found in schools enrolling Negroes. 
In 1953-54 there were 8,793 chapters of F.F.A., with a total mem- 
bership of 371,592. In 1952-53 there were 1,008 chapters of N.F.A., 
with a total membership of 35,733. Because of the similarity of the 
two organizations, in the following discussion they will not be dif- 
ferentiated. The F.F.A. will be used here to designate either organ- 
ization. 

The local chapter of F.F.A. is an integral part of the program of 
vocational agriculture in most schools; however, it is administered 
ntal club or other school activity. The teacher 
of vocational agriculture is the local adviser. In typical chapters the 
officers and members annually set up a program of activities. This 
includes several types. First, there are those which are calculated to 
stimulate and aid members in developing their supervised farming 
program, such as project tours, awards, loan funds, and aid in secur- 
ing breeding animals. Then there are activities which are of a com- 
munity service nature such as helping to conduct a community fair, 
conducting demonstrations, or otherwise assisting with programs of 
farm groups, or assisting the school with a rural-school pupils’ visita- 
tion day. ‘These chapters also engage m production activities, with 
responsibilities assigned to individual members and committees. 
Typical of these are raising broilers, growing wheat, and producing 
certified seed. Other cooperative activities engaged in are typified by 
cooperative loan funds, cooperative ownership of breeding stock, and 
ownership and use of a truck or other machinery by the members of 
the chapter. One of the objectives of these activities is to under- 
stand and apply the principles of cooperation so essential to the 
economic welfare of the farmer. Other chapter activities of the F.F.A. 
include leadership development through conferences, camps, com- 
petitive speaking, demonstration, and parliamentary procedure con- 
tests, and other contests. Avocational interests and recreation abil- 
ities are developed through the chapter's recreational activities. 
Other activities help to promote scholarship and thrift among 


members. 


much as any departme 
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The Secondary School Program in Homemaking 


National leaders in homemaking education seem pretty well agreed 
that the basic goal of homemaking education is to help the indi- 
vidual to live a more useful and satisfying personal, family, and com- 
munity life.5 Contributions to this objective should be made at the 
elementary, junior and senior high school, and adult levels. The 
nature of courses in general homemaking comparable to others in 
practical arts and of courses in family living is dealt with in Chapter 
16. Much of this instruction is slanted toward personal needs and 
relationships in the parental family. In noting actual school practice 
in offering courses in homemaking the increasing vocational emphasis 
in successively higher school grades may be observed in the instruc- 
tion and in the nature of activities and experiences of pupils. One 


leader in. homemaking education lists the following purposes of 
homemaking: 


1. To help students to achieve a satisfying and functioning philosophy 
of life as it relates to personal and family living. 

2. Developing a wholesome personality and acquiring satisfying human 
relationships. 

3. Broadening and enriching life. ` 

4. Acquiring the techniques and skills needed to meet successfully the 
problems of immediate personal and family living. 

5. Increasing the general employability of pupils preparing for voca- 
tions outside of the field of home economics and the special preparation 
of those who have found a vocational interest in home economics.® 


8 


The general or over-all objective of vocational education in home 
making has been stated as: “to provide instruction which will enable 
families to improve the quality of their family life through the more 
efficient development and utilization of human and material re- 


° Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947, p. 1. 


° Ivol Spafford, Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics, New York, Joh” 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942, p. 20-22. 
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sources.” 7 With increasing orientation toward the prospective home- 
maker’s future family responsibilities a more detailed statement of 
objective may be considered. The following has been suggested by 


Williamson and Lyle: 


. . . homemaking education means equipping an individual, or aiding 
an individual to equip herself: (1) to establish a home, a family, and the 
material surroundings for that family; (2) to maintain this home, for 
the comfort and satisfaction of each member of the group and (3) to 
improve this home and its family life both in relationships and in mate- 
rial surroundings and activities. 

In line with the foregoing statements of general objectives of voca- 
tional education in homemaking, ten basic areas of content have 


been identified as follows: 


1. Selection, preparation, serving, conservation, and storage of food 


for the family. i 
Selection, care, renovation, 
Care and guidance of children. ; | 
Selection and care of the home and of its furnishings. 
Use and conservation of home equipment. 
Maintenance of health. í : 
Home care of the sick, including first aid. i 

Selection and purchase of food, clothing, equipment, and furnish- 


and construction of clothing. 


eI AWW 


ings. 
9. Management of human an 
home. 
10. Maintenance of satisfa 


These areas of content with an additional area of personal devel- 
opment, provide the framework for building courses in homemaking 
at the secondary school Jevel as well as for adult homemakers and 
out-of-school youth. It is important to secure competent teachers 


m Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
“Public Reimbursable Vocational Education Programs,” 


d material resources available to the 


ctory family relationships.° 


7 Mimeo, release fro 
of Education entitled, 
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education. Comprehensive means one which provides training in all 
four fields discussed in this chapter. It is usually easier to provide 
adequate programs in agriculture and homemaking in small schools 
than it is in the other vocational fields. , 
The greatest limiting factor of all in many communities is an in- 
adequate supply of qualified teachers of vocational subjects. The 
shortage of teachers of homemaking can be accounted for in part 
by a high turn-over rate due to marriage and to the rapid growth in 
Programs and enrollment. In the other fields the opportunities for 
qualified teachers in the occupational field in which they are teaching 
contribute to the shortage. Another factor is the limited number of 
institutions in each state that are staffed an 
vocational teachers, An inadequate program of vocational guidance 
and recruitment at the community level probably is in part respon- 
sible for the shortage. At any rate, one of the problems faced by the 
community school in expanding or developing programs of vocational 
education will be that of finding a well qualified teacher, The com- 


d equipped to prepare 


Organization of the Seconda 


ty-School Program 
of Vocational Education 
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dents from Grade X through Grade XIV would be engaged in some 
Phase of vocational preparation although the specific subjects would 
vary.26 

This block would also provide for special education needs, other 
than vocational, of students who would not be preparing for occupa- 
tions which would be entered upon leaving school, such as those 
Preparing for college. 

The organization of vocational courses in the secondary school 
requires clear-cut distinction between practical arts courses and voca- 
tional courses, In business education this distinction has not always 
been clearly made or understood. The result has been the perpetua- 
tion of programs which have fallen short of many of the character- 
istics or principles set up earlier in this chapter. Courses in general 
business, in industrial arts, and in general agriculture should ordi- 
narily precede the vocational courses in these same fields. In some 
Cases they might be offered during the same years in school as the 
Vocational courses but would be taken by different pupils. Courses 
in homemaking which are more vocational in character should be 
taught at successively higher levels. ~~ 

In setting up schedules of courses it must be borne in mind that 
the best use of teacher time will be in connection with activities that 
the teacher is best qualified to handle. If it develops, for example, 
that there are three courses to be taught in vocational agriculture, 
the teacher should not also be assigned to teach academic classes. 
Rather, since there will be a need for classes for young farmers out of 
School and for adult farmers the teacher should be allowed time for 
these activities and for supervision of farming programs and F.F.A. 
activities. There also is a probability that he might be needed to teach 
One or more courses in non-vocational agriculture. In every com- 
munity where vocational agriculture should be taught probably use 
should be made of the full time of the teacher in agricultural educa- 


J. Forbes, “Designing Programs to Meet the 
“Second Yearbook, National Society for the 
Adapting the Secondary School Program 
of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 146. 


s “° Robert S. Gilchrist and Robert 
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who are trained in all these areas. There is also need for sapen 
in understanding pupils’ needs and those of their families as well as 
in cooperatively selecting goals in these ten areas. ; 

ie birra ite ies of homemaking education, i rs 
should be provided which will help the Pupils to apply oe: 
at least three types of situations: (a) the pupil’s personal situa a 
involving her personal problems, adjustment to family activities a 
plans, and adjustment to others in the community; (b) me pipa 
future plans as a homemaker, involving acquisition of essential ab 
ities as a future wife and mother; and (c) the occupational field into 
which acquisition of certain homemaking skills may lead.1®° The 
nearer pupils are to adulthood the greater the emphasis should be on 
situation “b.” Situation “c” will apply to some pupils but probably 
not a large number, 

This suggests, then, that homemaking education at the secondary 
level should be an experiencing program. These experiences may be 
grouped into four phases: home experiences, class experiences, com- 
munity experiences, and Future and New Homemaker Association 
activities. A home experience in this context is defined as “a learning 
experience which could not be easily duplicated in a classroom situa- 


i S A E Š yp 7” 11 
tion, and [which] involves new learning as well as increased skill. 
The program of home experiences 


ome experiences of small scope 
school activities, “Home projects” 
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Understanding the pupil in relation to the home environment is 
absolutely essential to effective instruction in homemaking. There- 
fore, a program of home visiting on the part of the teachers of home- 
making is called for, along with appropriate methods of instruction. 
It is only through such acquaintance with the homes and focus on 
family goals that the curriculum in homemaking can be made “family 
centered.” 13 The pupils will be aided by the teacher and the parents 
in selecting objectives in relation to their own family needs, and then 
in selecting those experiences which will enable them to reach these 
objectives. Examples of such experiences are: redecorating one’s bed- 
toom or the living room, preparing a series of meals for the family, 
preparing and packing father’s lunch, making more of one’s own 
clothes, looking after children of relatives or friends, making the 
home safer, budgeting the food allowance, and developing work 
simplification in connection with housekeeping tasks. The teacher 
of homemaking will have frequent conferences with individual pupils 
and their mothers in the home or with groups of pupils who have 


selected the same home experiences. 
It will be recognized that home experiences such as these involve a 


number of abilities or skills. Many problems will be met by pupils 
who successfully engage in home experiences. These should be an- 
ticipated and identified, since they should form the basis for class 
experiences. Personal and home experiences provide opportunity for 
evaluating learning in the classroom and for applying it in an actual 


vocational situation. ‘ 
If the selection and planning of these home experiences has been 


well done they provide an excellent basis for selection of units of 
instruction and selection of classroom experiences. Since these class- 
Toom experiences will cut across many of the areas of content previ- 
ously referred to, it follows that just a “clothing” course or a “foods” 
course will not be sufficient. In fact, the trend in secondary schools 
is definitely away from such specialized courses. Pupils in family- 
centered programs might engage in such a variety of classroom ex- 

13 Esther McGinnis, “Family Centered Teaching,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, 44: 9-12, Jan., 1952. 
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periences during a given year as to call for the utilization of all types 
of facilities in the homemaking department. Many courses in homie 
making commonly found in secondary schools could, be greatly hae 
proved by relating the courses more closely to the home situations 
and by selecting appropriate experiences. There has been an unwat- 
ranted emphasis upon clothing construction in many courses when 
viewed in the light of the actual amount of clothing constructed in 
homes today. Frequently there has been an over-emphasis upon food 
Preparation, partly because of the carryover of the traditional foods 
equipment in the homemaking laboratory. 
sufficient stress on some of the home 
girl relationships. 


There has also been in- 
management problems and boy- 


The third phase of homemaking instruction, referred to as “com- 
munity experiences,” is an important eleme: 
program. “Community experiences” 
program are similar to home experien 
group undertakings, and their objecti 
diate families. Examples of suitab 


nt of a community-school 
referred to in the homemaking 
ces, except that they are usually 
ves go beyond the pupils’ imme- 
le community experiences are: 


n ın improving conditions affecting 
the family. 

Many of these community experiences could be undertaken as 
activities under the s 
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been founded in 1945. However, by July 1, 1954, there were 8,876 
chapters with a total membership of 388,750. The companion organ- 
ization of New Homemakers of America is found in schools enrolling 
Negroes in which homemaking is taught. The purposes of local chap- 
ter programs as stated by the F.H.A. are as follows: 


TO PROMOTE: 
Appreciation of the joys and satisfaction of homemaking. 
Worthy home membership. 
Democracy in home and community life. 
Good home and family life for all. 


International good will. 
Development of creative leadership in home and community life. 


Wholesome individual and group recreation. 
Interest in home economics.'® 


Suggested group activities for local chapters to carry out include, 
among others, the following: sponsoring -an international dinner; 
collecting patterns, essential sewing materials, and books to send 
abroad; planning leadership-training meetings; volunteering services 
to Civil Defense; sponsoring mother-daughter teas; sponsoring Dad- 
date night or family-talent night; giving a style show; and making 
a local survey of occupations requiring some knowledge of home- 
making. F.H.A. activities could form the basis for a great deal of 
class instruction. They also will involve development of a number 
of abilities or skills that are important in the home or in the com- 
munity. i 

It will be noted that a well planned program of homemaking edu- 
cation in the secondary school will be quite wide in scope. In addition 
to preparation for homemaking, this program would contribute in- 
directly to many of the objectives of secondary education. It is, there- 
fore, important that there be adequate coordination of this program 
with others in the secondary school. 


15 FHA, in Focus, Washington, D.C., Future Homemakers of America, U.S. 
Office of Education, n.d. 
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The Secondary School Program in 
Vocational Business Education 


3 i ucation 
There is general agreement among the leaders in ip se tee The 
in this country that education in business has two u E A eadeni 
first one is a contribution to the general education o widens ta 
regardless of their occupational interests. The other - P onsin 
vocational education for students desiring to prepare for P ‘ed -ondét 
business. The program of general business education is ee wail be 
the heading of practical arts in Chapter 7. This discussio road 
limited to provisions which can be made in the secondary r resin 
development of occupational competencies in the field of bu 


. : enterline 

An analysis of ideas of 373 business educators in 1949 aera of 

centered attention on the general objective and specific objec a a 
vocational business education. The general objective is stated as: 


$ : for 
develop competency in marketable business skills and techniques 
which there is a need for trai 


: : m 
ning.” Specific objectives derived fro 
this analysis are: 


‘ he 
1. To prepare students for certain specific business occupations to t 
point of employability. 

2. To give a type of business trainir 
become originators in commerce, and 
standing of how to become successful 
dividually-owned business enterprises, i 

3 Te aao an sinplopatiia degree of expertness in bookkeeping 
knowledges and skills. 

4. To develop the abili 
in the various distributive occupations duties 

>. To develop those skills required to perform successfully the du 
of stenographers and secretaries, 


ETES to 
ng that will enable individuals 9 
that will contribute to an "i “a 
Owners and managers of small, 


ce 
ty and skill necessary for efficient performan 


Pas 
- Lo prepare for employment in miscellaneous clerical occupation 
7. To develop effici i 


jpment 

1ency in the use of office machines and equipmen 
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A word is in order regarding the degree of attainment of these ob- 
jectives which can be expected at the secondary school level. Not all 
of these would necessarily apply to any one student. It should be 
recognized that the objective of preparation for owning and manag- 
ing a business could only be begun or “contributed to” at the high 
school level. This is an occupation for which training is more appro- 
priate at the post-high school or community college level, so far as 
development of abilities is concerned. The same may be said of 
preparation for the occupation of secretary, although much of the 
specific skill training could be given in the high school. Efficiency in 
the use of office machines and equipment will depend upon at least 
two factors, The first is the size of the school. Smaller schools cannot 
afford the cost of installation of a large variety of office machines 
and/or specialized teaching personnel. Another factor is the needs of 
the community. It should be determined by placement and employ- 
ment surveys whether facility in the operation of a variety of office 
machines js demanded by employers of office workers in the areas 
served by the school. In the same manner, the objective regarding 
distributive education should be governed by the employment oppor- 
tunities in the area and by the opportunities to gain work experience. 
The objectives of any community school program of vocational busi- 
ness education should be formulated only after a careful study of 
employment situations and opportunities in offices, stores, and other 
places of distribution. 

Vocational education for business may first be divided roughly 
into two areas: (1) preparation for office positions such as stenog- 
taphers, bookkeepers, and general clerical workers; and (2) prepara- 
tion for retailing (distributive) occupations such as sales persons in 
retail establishments, typified by department stores and specialized 
stores, or in service establishments such as restaurants, hotels, theaters, 
personal services, and business services. Because of the division of 
occupations given above, the more common courses offered in this 
area are typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, and office practice. 
Many of the enrollees in typewriting courses, however, are students 
not planning to enter an office occupation but taking the course for 
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personal use. The majority of leaders in this field feel that the a 
of a semester course in personal typing is not sufficiently son 
from that of a course in vocational typing to justify separation o 

students according to primary objectives. They believe, however, that 
the primary objective of elementary bookkeeping should be vocational 
training.’® Other related-subject course offerings of a general nature 
that are often made available are business law, economic geography, 
business English, and business arithmetic. Shorthand is another 
course which should be offered only for those students who have a 
well defined objective of qualifying for a stenographic position, and 
should be placed as near as possible toward the end of the secondary 
school years. Again, the needs of employers in the community must 
be considered. An example of one study of employers’ activities will 
illustrate this. Potter made an analysis of the work of general clerical 
employees covering five types of companies hiring the largest number 
of general clerical employees. She found that 86.8 percent of the 
time of beginning employees was devoted exclusively to typewriting 
and filing. The remaining 13.2 percent was i 
From this she concludes: 

program in secondary scho 
typewriting, filing, non-s 
machine operation.’ 


trends in office Occupations, 
greater stress on the teaching 
bilities, and adding-machine w 


secondary schools could well place 
of filing, unspecialized office responsi- 
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courses which, in many cases, might be listed in a “commercial cur- 
riculum” largely because of tradition. 

The provision of instruction for distributive occupations will re- 
quire a study of local employment opportunities and analysis of jobs 
to determine competencies required. The most common distributive 
education subjects offered at the secondary school level have been 
salesmanship, merchandising, retailing, advertising, and store organ- 
ization.2° A Federal bulletin suggests courses in consumer problems, 
business organization, business arithmetic, and business law.2! A 
certain degree of competency could be developed in such courses if 
they were supplemented by student projects and other student activ- 
ities. Some schools place salesmanship students, for example, in 
charge of school activities that involve selling, while others provide 
Model stores or school stores.2* *? These activities give students an 
Opportunity to carry learning to the doing stage. The limitations of 
Such provisions, however, should be recognized. They can ordinarily 
be provided only in the larger schools. Such courses will provide 
largely for the more general competencies of retail selling. The spe- 
Cific skills required by employers must be learned on the job. For 
this reason, wherever possible, cooperative, work-experience programs 
Should be developed between employers of retail establishments or 
other distributive businesses and the schools. Under such programs 
the students for one or two years would work part time at a distribu- 
tive job and receive related instruction in school. Such programs will 
be discussed at greater length in Chapter 17. 

Following the lead of the Future and New Farmers of America and 
the Future and New Homemakers of America, there has been a 
development of clubs in the secondary schools for students enrolled 

2 Kenneth B. Haas, Distributive Education, New York, Gregg Publishing Co., 


1949, pp. 48-49 
21 Vocational < ion in Distributive Occupations, U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Ranier oe arate Div. Bul. No. 225, Distributive Education Series 
No. 19, Washington DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954. j 
2R, G Walters and C. A. Nolan, Principles and Problems of Business Edu- 
Chi “sem Publishing Co., 1950, p. 134, 138. 


cati i -Westem ii 
2 po neago, South Werom R. Williams, “The Retailing Laboratory Store,” 
merican Vocational Journal, 26: 16-17, March, 1951. 
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i in business education. The Future Business Leaders ` 
T 1950, had 326 chartered chapters in secondary ae 
: a e 
with state chapters in 10 states. The stated purposes oa 
closely after the F.F.A. Membership is open to all stu adie 
in business courses. The national organization is under - i 2 
ship of the United Business Education Association, a ape aes: 
the N.E.A,, and publishes a periodical called the F aie 
Local chapters engage in a wide variety of activities such ° i: a 
with the conducting of occupational surveys, assisting in sc ma x aA 
ities, accounting, publishing a school newspaper, es 
forums, aiding in job placement, and other school and comn 
service activities. — i 
More recently there has developed the Distributive "e 
Clubs of America. In 1954 such clubs were being sponsored in 
states. These clubs have formed state organizations, of which there 
i i ization. The DECA promotes 
were 23 in 1951, and a national organizatio 
group activities among its members of a social and educational “ae e 
and endeavors to foster a group consciousness and interest in a 
retailing business. Among contests sponsored by the organization a 
state exhibits, merchandise manuals, state newspapers or letters, clu 
scrapbooks, public speaking, essays, and window displays. An organ- 
ization magazine, The Distributor, is published four times a year. 


The Secondary School Program in 
Vocational Industrial Education 


The difference between that form o 
part of the general education of th 
trial arts, and industrial education 


f industrial education which is a 
e individual, usually called indus- 

designed for the purpose of pre- 
Paring the individual for a career in industry, usually called vocational 
industrial education, was discussed in some detail in Chapter 7. This 
section deals with cha isti 
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may not be implied in the term itself. It includes, of course, prepara- 
tion for occupations in industry. It also includes preparation for 
trades which may or may not be practiced in industry, as such. For 
this reason the phrase, “trade and industrial education,” is frequently 
used to describe this area. Vocational industrial education also in- 
cludes preparation for service occupations such as cosmetologists, 
practical nurses, policemen, firemen, and janitors. 

On the secondary level we are concerned primarily with pre- 
employment training, which is given the individual before he enters 
the occupation as a paid worker, although many high schools and 
community colleges operate cooperative programs in which boys and 
girls are employed part-time as a part of their educational program. 
In any event, secondary school vocational industrial programs are 
planned on the assumption that boys and girls enrolled in them have 
planned a career, even though the plan is still somewhat tentative, 
and that the program will provide specific preliminary training for 
the occupations of their choice. 

There are two basically different plans of organization for programs 
of secondary school vocational industrial education. The most com- 
mon plan is one in which the school provides shops and laboratories 
€quipped so as to simulate an industrial situation and staffed by a 
teacher who is a skilled worker in that particular occupation. Under 
this plan the student spends a third or more of his time in the shop 
or laboratory; the remainder of his school day is spent in subjects 
directly related to the occupation for which he is preparing and in 
general education subjects. If the teacher has an adequate back- 
Stound of trade experience and professional preparation, it is recom- 
mended that the shop or laboratory experiences and the related in- 
struction be integrated and that an extended shop period be provided 
to accomplish this enlarged function. If this type of program is 
Operated so as to qualify for financial aid from state and federal 
funds, it is required that at least half of the school time be given 
to “practical work on a useful or productive basis.” The other plan 
is one in which, in cooperation with employers, the shops and labor- 
atories in the community are utilized. This plan is most feasible for 
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youth 16 years of age or older, since they are in regular employment 
on a part-time basis. This plan is also used in business education and 
is discussed in detail in Chapter 17. 

Industrial occupations for which the secondary schools can and 
do provide training can be classified into three groups: (1) unit- 
skilled occupations, (2) multi-skilled occupations, and (3) technical 
occupations. 

Unit-skilled occupations are those requiring a high degree of skill 
in a limited number of operations. Workers can be trained for unit- 
skilled occupations in a relatively short period. For example, elevator 
operators, laundry and dry-cleaning operatives, photographic process 
workers, and truck drivers can be trained in a few days to several 
weeks. Training for such occupations is generally given on the job 
by the foreman or some other supervisory person. There are other 
unit-skilled occupations which require considerably more training— 
several weeks to six months or more. Examples of such occupations 
are turret lathe operators, shipyard welders, shoe repairmen, auto 
service attendants, waiters and waitresses, textile spinners and weavers, 
meat cutters, barbers, and power sewing-machine operators. For some 
Occupations in this category the training cannot be done in school 
because of the nature of the tasks performed by the workers. There 
are others, however, which lend themselves to secondary education. 
‘This type of vocational industrial education is particularly well suited 


for those who will leave school early and need a salable skill. Boys 
and girls with less scholastic ability can often find success and satis- 
faction in a program designed to prepare them for an occupation in 
this category. For some occupations the program could be provided 


in school shops, while training for other unit-skilled occupations 
ae be provided more effectively on the cooperative work-study 
an. 


iskilled category 
occupations as cabinetmakers, lens 
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grinders and polishers, tile setters, plumbers, upholsterers, lithog- 
raphers, machinists, and silversmiths. Training programs for this 
category of occupations are from two to six years in length. For those 
occupations which are apprenticeable the pupil might receive pre- 
liminary preparation in the secondary school and complete the train- 
ing through an apprenticeship program. More attention has been 
given to the development of programs for occupations of this type 
than for the unit-skilled or technical occupations. 

Technical occupations are those requiring a high degree of scien- 
tific and technical knowledge and understanding and generally do 
not involve the manipulative processes to the same degree as do the 
skilled trades. Technical workers are often engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties of an engineering nature under the direction of a de- 
gree engineer and in jobs which require no more than one or two 
years of preparation beyond the completion of the 12th grade. The 
number of technicians needed in industry is increasing in proportion 
to the total number of workers, and the secondary schools have not 
kept pace with this expanding need. Some engineering colleges have 
developed one- and two-year programs to meet this need, and some 
community colleges located in industrial communities have recog- 
nized this need and established programs to prepare technical workers. 
Technical occupations for which community schools could provide 
training include the following: engineering technicians in aero- 
nautics, airconditioning, heating and refrigeration, power and trans- 
portation, building construction, chemical manufacture, civil engi- 
neering, light and power industry, electronics, instrument and watch 
making, mechanical and metallurgical technology, food technology, 
optical technology, photographic technology, and textile technology. 

For the most part, these programs are heavily weighted with the 
ematics and include practical experiences 


Physical sciences and math ] x 
The term “vocational-technical train- 


usually acquired in industry- à ; 4 
ing” is frequently used to designate a program in this area.24 


24 For further information on this subject, see: Vocational-Technical Training 


or Industrial O tions, Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Divider Bul. No. 228, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1944. 
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The number of industrial occupations for which training is iio 
is so large and the Occupations are so diversified that it may Te 
to be an overwhelming task for the community schools. If the pro 
lem is viewed from a state or national point of view it becomes m 
complex. However, if the industrial personnel needs of the e7 
community are studied in cooperation with industrial employers, E 
needs of any given community (excepting the larger cities) 5 
achievable goals for the community high school. Not all of ph 
training can or should be done in the school. Industry could do 
much of it through on-the-job and other industry-operated programs. 
Some could best be done through a cooperative plan in which indus- 
try and the schools each do a part of the training and still other needs 


Some communities in which it is considered impracticable to offer 


h of the occupations for which the 


community needs trained workers have organized programs on the 
basis of a cluster or family o 


f occupations. For example, a single 
shop with a qualified teacher might be used to prepare young men 
to work as electricians, electric-motor repairmen, and radio and tele- 


vision repairmen, In such a program the problem is to find teachers 
who have had the variety of e 


is a mistake to give the impression that 
Te a person completely for any occupation and 
, the schools can develop 
es, skills, and understandings needed to get 
and to provide the foundation on which the 
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with more maturity; there are also those occupations which require a 
number of years’ experience in a lower level occupation as a stepping- 
stone. The secondary schools should concentrate on entry occupa- 
tions and therefore need to have information which distinguishes 
them from other occupations. 

It is not possible to have standardized courses for the preparation 
of industrial workers, because the content for any occupation must 
be based upon the competencies required in local industries. Machin- 
ists in a community where automobiles are manufactured need a 
different kind of training from machinists who work in oil-well equip- 
ment. Although they are both called “machinists,” their work 
is so different that the same program would not serve both pur- 


Poses, 


Problems in the Provision of Vocational Education 
in the Secondary School 


As educational leaders and others work together in communities to 
develop effective programs of specific vocational education many 
Problems will be encountered. Some of these are associated with 
differences in size of the secondary school and in the economy of 
the community. Some are related to the specific occupations to be 
dealt with. Others are associated with efforts to bring into actuality 
the characteristics of true vocational education as outlined in the 
first part of this chapter. It is important that community leaders 
Tecognize these problems in order to be of assistance in moving for- 
ward toward the goals which these communities should set for their 
Schools, 

The first problem to be mentioned arises from the fact that voca- 
tional education in the public secondary schools is a relative new- 
Comer on the scene of educational history and is a “minority area.” 
The common patterns of scheduling academic subjects in schools 
Creates a problem. These subjects are traditionally taught for a 
Semester or a year, and in short periods of forty-five to sixty minutes 
for five days a week. On the other hand, some vocational classes 
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involving materials, tools, and equipment as well as much practice 
could not accomplish what they should in such short periods. Fur- 
thermore, some specific vocational competencies could be acquired 
in less than a semester, while others require a period of several years 
to develop. It will not be an easy matter to build a schedule for a 
school offering courses for vocations such as agriculture or home- 
making involving four or more years of preparation. 

Vocational education implies learning by doing; in fact, there is no 
other known way of developing marketable skills than by involving 


the learner in a “doing” process. This “doing” takes time. It is not 
necessarily time over a period 


two hours in length, and some as much as 
require field trips. There are jobs, which once 
the class or turning 
shop or laboratory to another class, There is 
f time in the school schedule for vocational 


€ache i 7 
Phe Ts should have time for and assistance in organizing and 
8 advisory committees °F councils. The use of such councils is 
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not an easy matter. Many problems will be encountered, and time 
for planning should be available. 

One of the more challenging problems in the provision of specific 
vocational education in the secondary schools is that of determining 
for what occupations to provide training. Most occupational surveys 
will show a very bewildering diversity of occupations. Included will 
be those requiring little or no systematic instruction as well as some 
requiring more than can be given in the secondary school. Certain 
Occupations employ only a small number of persons in any one com- 
munity and only occasionally will require preparation of a trained 
teplacement. Because of the mobility of our population and the 
normal migration of persons in search of employment the schools 
can not limit their objective entirely to meeting the vocational train- 
Ing needs of the local community, but must consider the larger com- 
munity as well. Another difficulty arises from the trend in business 
and industry toward division of labor and specialization of function 
Within the organization. The community secondary school should 
determine what it can do acceptably well, insofar as providing specific 
Vocational instruction is concerned, and should also recognize the 
things which it cannot do. 

A special problem in this regard is faced by the smaller school. 
This school has a less flexible class schedule because of fewer sections, 
fewer teachers, and probably a narrower curriculum. The small class 
Of prospective entrants into a given vocation in a large school becomes 
€ven smaller in the small school. Problems of room, laboratories, and 
Shops also are acute in the smaller school. Obviously, reorganization 
Of districts to form larger school units of administration where pos- 
sible would help. There is also the possibility of programs developed 
Cooperatively with other nearby schools.2* These might involve shar- 
ing of facilities and/or sharing of teacher time. It has been estimated 
by one state director of vocational education that a secondary school 
needs at least 450 students for a comprehensive program in vocational 


*® See Service Areas for Vocational Schools, Washington, Re ws 
Vocational Association, 1949. 
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tion. Many communities will need two or more teachers to oo we 
of all programs. The teacher of vocational agriculture should be er 
loyed on a twelve-month basis. I 
i tn homemaking education this is even more true. There patan 
is no community in this country which does not need my 
homemaking education in the secondary school. The full time o me 
available teachers should be scheduled, including an ample amoun 
of flexible time for home and community contacts. A recent study 
by O’Donnell in Michigan showed that parents desired more a 
tacts with the homemaking teachers than had been provided for . 
purpose of cooperative planning of the local program of homens 
education.27 To meet these needs as seen by parents, teachers 0 
homemaking should be, and in many states are, employed en 
twelve-month basis. The schedule of teachers of vocational industria 
education and of vocational business education should be similar in 
nature. The need for time to contact employers and to study employ- 
ment situations as well as to aid employers in setting up on-the-job 
training programs should be adequately provided for. At times it 


might be necessary to free a part or all of the time of one or more 
vocational teachers to work with a citi 


survey of occupational trainin 
activities. 


zens’ group conducting 4 
g needs or engaging in related planning 


Since a relatively small proportion of community schools now oT 
in the past have had complete programs—i.e., programs in all four 
of the possible fields—one of the first Organization projects in any 
particular secondary school may be that of determining the need for 
Programs of vocational education in fields not yet provided for. This 
would require the time of one or more members of the staff of the 
school as well as of citizens in the community. It will be desirable in 
many school systems to designate one person as assistant superin- 
tendent or local director of vocational education and practical arts- 
This person could assist the principal in the development of a com 
21 Beatrice 


O'Donnell, H 
tion in Michigan, East Lange. Wi School 


gan, East Lansing, M 
College, 1952 


Cooperation in Homemaking Educa 
fichigan, 


School of Education, Michigan State 
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prehensive vocational program. The functions and responsibilities of 
such a local administrator are dealt with at greater length in Chap- 
ter 23, 
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Chapter 16 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The practical arts are defined in Chapter 6 as those phases of general 
education dealing with the organization, materials, processes, and 
Products of agriculture, business, industry, and the home and with 
the contribution of those engaged in these areas of activity. The 
emphasis in the practical arts is placed on experiences with tools and 
Materials as they relate to the development of the individual and the 
Practical aspects of living in our society. The fact that the practical 
arts are phases of general education bears repetition. They meet all 
the criteria of general education in that they are intended for every- 
One, they are concerned with the total personality, and they are con- 
Cerned with the individual’s non-specialized activities. Since the prac- 
tical arts are a part of general education, they should not be confused 
With specialized education for vocational purposes. 

While the practical arts involve tools and materials used in indus- 
tty, agriculture, business, and the home, the secondary schools have 
8iven greater emphasis to industrial arts and homemaking than to 


the other fields. 


More than an Activity Program 


Since the practical arts deal with the tools and materials of our 
Culture, it is sometimes mistakenly assumed that they are concerned 
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chool 
only with the manipulative skills. Of course, bs opera ema 
ie ae g 
tials to man’s uses; such skills involve the use of tools ea 
simply an aid to man in his efforts to improve his a ea 
ment. But in this process he also acquires considera e aio 
about materials and processes, he grows in appreciation 0 cae 
men do and its significance to society, he learns to Sam — sade 
problems growing out of his physical environment both as roe 
vidual and as a member of a group, he is provided opportu ae 
develop creative abilities, and he learns to work and ee as uae 
ber of a group and to evaluate work and its products. The g sail 
arts are therefore much more than merely the teaching of manip 


í f 
i i i i i erials 0 
tive processes involyed in man’s relationships with the mat 
his environment, 


A Means of Exploring the World in Which We Live 
Education should h 


ili i ious 
elp youth become more familiar with the vario 
elements of their e 


nvironment, including the material eee. 
that they will be better able to deal with practical life pier sic a 
world is full of a variety of things which people need to know a if 
and understand jf they are to live happily with them and make ai 
maximum use of them. Traditionally, schools have been aan c, 
primarily with subject matter which was presented through symbo a 
Usually in the form of words. The modern secondary school makes n t 
nvey ideas or to interpret concepts, but in 


aesthetic values are 
by social Studies cla 
and other commu 
youth are able to 
other than words. 


ss; field trips are er 
es and to governmenta 
activities such as na 
they live through media 
eriences with real life mate 
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tials and processes are supplemented by the use of reference books 
and discussions. 

Practical arts activities may be used in connection with the conven- 
tional subjects, “common learnings” courses, or they may be intro- 
duced through clubs or some form of “extra-curricular” program. 
Frequently they are taught as special subjects in the curriculum. Most 
Secondary schools employ practical arts activities in all forms in a 
Variety of situations resulting in an enriched curriculum in which the 
child who has less verbal ability is not penalized as severely as he is 
in the more traditional school. 


The Development of Skills, Abilities, and Understandings 
Which Will Enrich All Aspects of Living 


Modern methods of production on the farm and in the factory as 
Well as technological developments have given us many material 
advantages which, if properly used and understood, can serve to 
enrich our lives. Secondary education should give youth an under- 
Standing of the things produced by both nature and man and the 
ability to use them wisely. The automobile is anathema only in the 
hands of an unskilled operator or one who does not fully appreciate 
this modern mechanism. The production of food and feed can be 
More fully appreciated and, therefore, farm products are more appro- 
Ptiately used by one who has had some experience in agricultural 
activities, either on the farm or in school. 

The practical arts should provide for every boy and girl in our 
Secondary schools the opportunity to acquire skills in the use of tools 
and materials necessary to live most effectively in our culture. 
Through the practical arts youth should be encouraged to explore 
and discover their special aptitudes and to develop their individual 
abilities, They should also be helped to acquire insights and under- 
Standings about the material elements of the world about us. An 
effective series of experiences in the practical arts will aid youth in 
the development of skills, abilities, and understandings which will 
€ntich living in our democratic society. 
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i iliti derstandings 
The Development of Skills, Abilities, and Und 
Which Mas Have Value in Relation to Vocational Goals 


There is little question among leading educators that the po 
arts are designed to achieve the purposes of general ee 
practical arts are not specialized education designed to aa A 
occupationally. On the other hand, it should be pointed out t = a 
experiences in general education may have meaning and valu pe 
relation to the individual’s vocational goal. For example, the boy at 
girl who studies English, public speaking, and debating as a ei 
a general education program may find these studies extreme y ee 
able in relation to a future career in the legal profession. For a fu 


á i jal 
treatment of the contribution of general education to occupatior 
preparation see Chapter 8. 


Jaffe and Stewart, in discussing the factors affecting shifts in e 
pations, attach considerable significance to the fact that in our cultu 
we develop in youth of each succeeding generation “an ever-increasing 
heritage of basic knowledge useful in a wide variety of occupations: 


aver i e 
This factor, combined with the increasing division of labor, is a 
of the major causes of the shifting occupational pattern. Jaffe an 
Stewart illustrate this ide 


a as follows: 
In order to visualize this more clearly, let us compare two theoretical 
youngsters; one of today and one of seventy-five or one hundred years a 
before the development of the present day type of mass-production ae 
tions. The United States youngster a century ago was probably raise pe 
a farm in which case he acquired considerable knowledge of agricultu ot 
He was competent to become a farmer and little else. If he did get 
enter agriculture, he spent several years as an apprentice and learned wee 
craft at which he then spent his entire working life. Machines were mo d 
or less of a novelty to him, and he tended to rely upon his hands m 
simple tools rather than on an inanimate machine to create the g0 
or services from which he earned his living. i 
in contrast, whether raised on a farm or in a a 
grows up in an atmosphere of machines and literacy. Before ever apply 


1 


; n 
3 : has already acquired a number of skills SA a 
a wide variety of jobs. These are skills of a type hardly considere Re 
especially of a vocational nature but nevertheless quite useful in earmMs 
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a living. Thus the majority of the youth today graduate from high school 
which in itself qualifies them for a large variety of clerical jobs. In addi- 
tion most have learned to drive an automobile, another skill that is useful 
in many jobs. Finally, having spent so many years with machines, they 
have acquired a certain general mechanical skill which in itself enables 
them to qualify for many types of jobs. 

Given these generalized types of skills, modern methods of mass pro- 
duction based on a highly developed division of labor can then utilize 
cfficiently the same individual for many different jobs. Comparatively 
little on-the-job training is required since the job is so organized as to 
utilize the knowledge the person acquired simply by being raised in the 
culture.t 


Through the practical arts boys and girls may be introduced to and 
a the hand tools and machines used 


terials needed to maintain our stand- 
elop a degree of skill in the use of 
these modern aids to production. In the process of learning skills 
they work on materials and so are motivated to learn about the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and appropriate uses of each. This devel- 
°pment of general mechanical abilities and insights regarding the 
Production and use of materials of our environment is the function 
Of practical arts. These skills, abilities, and understandings can have 
tremendous significance in relation to the vocational future of the 
Individual. 


develop some acquaintance with 
1n our society to produce the ma 
ard of living; they may also dev 


Mental Health and Emotional Balance 

The practical arts can provide for many secondary school youth the 
kind of experiences needed to acquire and maintain a well-adjusted 
Personality in which the qualities of body, mind, and character are 
developed as an integrated whole. Someone once said that if you 
Want to make a “good man” or a “good woman” and you are allowed 
to give him only one thing, give him a degree of skill which will 
make it possible for him to do something so well that he would be 


rt, Manpower Resources and Utilization, 


1 
a tewa: 
J. Jaffe and Charles D.. Ste T se 197 and 198. 


New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
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ing i tence is a 
willing to pay for the privilege of doing it. Such a P 
powerful factor in the integration of any personality in 
ing whole. N 
ires is considerable evidence to show that the marp 
activity instinct has a positive effect in the developmen 
stable personality. Davis declares that: 


ivity instinct. 
More attention should be paid to the importance go pci erie 
Work is more than an activity; it is an emotional E a = apathy 
this fundamental instinct may give rise to depression, 2 fol- 
and sometimes by psychoneuroses or to restlessness an genre 
lowed by rebellion. . . . One of the favorable factors in ape 
incidence of neuroses in England has been increasing a cated nif 
Gillespie in England, Duton, Frantz and others in be ST ee nae 
shown the value of crafts in which technical skill is deve api as 
tive resulting in a personality less affected by disturbing influ 


of 
Many secondary school boys and girls can find in one or ge 
the practical arts an absorbing activity which will provi a) ae 
value and serve as an integrating force. For example, the ot en 
boy who has learned the Continental Morse Code in ae 
his boy scout achievements may become intensely interested A a 
may qualify for a “ham” operator's license, and may ultimate Y ante 
to repair and build radio and television equipment. His comp. 1a 
in this field would produce personal satisfactions which woul ate 
a salutary effect on the whole personality of the boy. At the sa 


aera 
time the field in which he is so intensely interested would provid 
springboard for the study of other subjects. 


A Means of Vitalizing Instruction in Other Subjects 


The practical arts also serve as a sour 
related fields. To continue the exam 
intensely interested in radio and has 
practical arts to develop this interes 


2 From Prin 
1946, A. S 


ce of motivation for learning E 
ple given above, the boy wia 
had an opportunity through t i 
t will discover that he needs 4 


P ight 
ciples and Practices of Rehabilitation, by John E. Davis. Copy8 
+ ’ames and Company, N 


ew York, pp. 9 and 12, 
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understanding of some principles of physics, competence in certain 
mathematical operations, or the ability to express himself more effec- 
tively. If the teachers of science, mathematics, and English are aware 
of this absorbing interest in radio and are sufficiently flexible in plan- 
ning learning experiences, the instruction in these subjects can be 
telated to the boy’s central interest and thereby given real mean- 
ing and purpose. Similar examples might be cited in the fields of 
agriculture, homemaking, and business; all of the practical arts have 
tremendous potential for sparking and kindling latent interests in 
boys and girls which can lead them from more concrete learnings 
about tools, materials, processes, and products to related subject 
matter of a more abstract nature. 


Descriptions of Practical Arts Programs 


Practical arts activities are frequently made a part of the more tradi- 
tional subjects of the secondary school curriculum; for example, the 
class in literature may produce a play, construct the scenery and 
Props, reproduce copies of the program, and prepare publicity mate- 
tials, Practical arts activities are sometimes organized as a part of the 
So-called extra-curricular program; for example, the chefs’ club in 
Which boys and girls learn to purchase, prepare, and serve food, or 
the airplane model club, the photography club, radio club, horti- 
culture club, and many others involving the “doing” kind of experi- 
ences with tools and materials. These are effective means of employ- 
ing the practical arts but should not be considered as substitutes for 
Offerings which are a part of the regular curriculum. Most of the 
Practical arts activities carried on in any school will probably be done 
1n courses organized especially for this purpose. ] 

_The practical arts play an exceedingly important role in the cur- 
Ticulum of the junior high school or grades 7 through 9. The reasons 
ate (1) they provide physical activity which is so essential in the 
development of boys and girls of this age, (2) they may help stu- 
dents who are not especially interested in the more traditional sub- 
jects discover latent interests and talents, (3) they can frequently be 
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ivities i home, on the farm, in the 
Da ‘harem harink work and play meaner 
which children of this age are normally engaged, a ) ae, Pavie 
means of expression through construction or a 5 der p 
dealing with tangible three-dimensional materia s, ( ‘or oe ee 
the means of teaching practical things which = Sel a 
should know and be able to do, and finally (6) the pa sae 
make it possible for youth to explore the material gant mal 
in which they live, which will help them better = u s in pinni 
cope with their environment and possibly assist wis dee pa 
their careers. Practical arts programs can be described bes 
sider each of the four major fields separately. 


General Agricultural Education 


. arts 
Hamlin è? claims that the possibilities of agriculture as a p 
subject have been neglected. He outlines a program of a a yeat 
arts for the junior high school in which all students would ta ina 
of agriculture. This course would include gardening, gee phe 
soil conservation, growing small fruits and tree fruits, lan cnt 
purchasing and consuming agricultural products, and oppor ts tw 
in agricultural occupations and in country life. Hamlin sugges dents- 
additional years of elective agriculture for 8th and 9th grade stl ts as 
These two years of work might include units on such subjec 


9 A heep corn; 
securing and using agricultural information; raising hogs, sheep, 
Tope work; elementa 


: d ol 0 
ty farm carpentry; identification and conan 
weeds, insects, and plant diseases; livestock selection; eleme 
farm record keeping 


‘ } abou 
gs boys and girls can do something a 
immediately, Hamlin States that, 

nore 
tal education is Teorganized, junior high schools will pa eee 
amon. With more farm boys and girls in junior high schools i 
? Herbert M, H; 


amlin, Agricultural E 
Illinois, The Interstate Printers and Py 


As ru 
con 


lle, 
ducation in Community Schools, Dany 
blishers, 1949, p. 218. 
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seem as natural to teach agriculture in these schools as it is to teach in- 
dustrial arts in city junior high schools.4 


Agricultural arts, or general agriculture, as it is most frequently 
designated, has not been neglected to quite the same extent on the 
senior high school level. Courses with the title of general agriculture, 
however, are sometimes taught as lecture courses with little or no 
opportunity for activity and therefore are not to be thought of as prac- 
tical arts subjects. A study of enrollments and offerings in practical 
arts in the state of Missouri by Ekstrom * shows that of the 217 high 
schools with enrollments under 100 without departments of voca- 
cational agriculture, 82 or 27.8 percent offered general agriculture 
mn 1952-53, 

Whatever units are included in a senior high school course in gen- 
€ral agriculture, they should be practical and related to the out-of- 
School problems with which the students are faced. The program 
Might make effective use of projects especially in such areas as garden- 
ing, landscaping, fruit growing, poultry raising, and in producing 
Certain farm crops and raising livestock on a small. scale. Some 
Schools operate a school farm partly for this purpose. Care of the 
School grounds can sometimes be made a group or class project. Field 
trips, if properly used, can be an effective way of giving youth an 
appreciation and understanding of agriculture. Trips to farmers’ co- 
Operatives, to state colleges of agriculture, to creameries, canning 
factories, and industries manufacturing farm equipment as well as 
to neighborhood farms should be extremely valuable. Actual work ex- 
Pertience on farms and in agricultural industries and businesses on a 
Part-time basis or during summer vacations might be planned as a 
Part of this program. Farm workers and managers as well as profes- 
Sional specialists in agriculture should be used as resource people both 
m and outside the classroom. Most of the successful methods used 


n vocational agriculture can appropriately be used in general agri- 


s Thid., p. 220. ; K ee 
*G. F. Ekstrom, “Enrollments and Offerings in Practical Arts,” Missouri 


Schools, Vol. XIX, No. 6, February, 1954, p. 6. 
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culture. The fact that the purpose is different suggests a dieren 
emphasis in the selection of content; since boys and girls in goner 
agriculture are not necessarily preparing to become farmers or farmer: : 
wives, the content would be general cnough so that it might be : 
value to all and, for the most part, selected on the basis of the prob- 
lems and needs of the learners rather than the requirements of 
agriculture as an occupation. Individual instruction through super 
vised practice on the farm, which is the basis for content and activities 


i a 
of the vocational agriculture program, would not necessarily be 
part of the general agricultural program. 


General Business Education 


The need for general business education, as well as a discussion of 
its scope and purpose, is found in Chapter 6. General business a 
tion includes those competencies needed by everyone which W! 
enable the individual to handle successfully those business problems 
and activities of a personal and family nature. It is also intended o 
result in a degree of economic literacy which will enable the indi- 
vidual to understand and participate in the business life of th¢ 
community, the nation, and the world as these affect him person 
ally. It is our purpose at this point to describe a general business 
Program appropriate for the secondary school level. 


Raa Ne ke 
In the junior high school it is recommended that all students tak 


: ` in 
one course in general business. Such a course has been available 


ELON 5 r 
many junior high schools, but frequently it has not been designed E 
or taken by all students; it has been considered primarily as an @ 


; a 
ploratory experience for those who are considering business aS “ 
possible career. Over a de 


cade ago Strong * did a study of 45 junio" 
high schools in which he found that 39 of the schools offered junior 
business training (a course title frequently used on the junior at 
school level for general business training), 21 offered typewriting: 


E.P. Strong, The Organization, Admini i isi Business 
7 2 > Zi ġ ministration, and Supervision of B": 
Education, New York, The Gregg Publishing Company, 194a, pp. 127-28 
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business arithmetic, 4 office practice, 3 bookkeeping, and 2 short- 
hand. 

Most business education courses offered in our senior high schools 
(until recently referred to as “commercial courses”) are taught with 
the emphasis on the vocational objective. Anyone who wishes to study 
typing, shorthand or any other business subject for personal use is 
usually admitted to these courses. A sharper distinction between gen- 
eral business competencies which every boy or girl should have and 
those gencral and specialized business competencies which should be 
a part of the preparation of a boy or girl who is planning a career in 
business should be made if business education is to be maximally 
effective for both purposes. Freeman 7 made a study of the business 
activities common to most normal individuals and then translated 
these activities into competencies needed by everyone in order to 
conduct their activities of a business nature intelligently and suc- 
cessfully; these are stated in terms of experiences which should be 
Provided for all youth on the secondary level. He suggests that 63 of 
these desirable outcomes or experiences be organized in a course to 
be taken by all students in the 9th and 10th grade, and that the ad- 
vanced outcomes be organized in another course to be given to all 
Students during the 11th or 12th grade. Of the 131 items recom- 
mended by Freeman as experiences which every boy and girl should 
have as a part of his secondary education, relatively few involve 
“doing.” The phrases “to understand” and “to appreciate” are used 
frequently, It would seem possible, however, to develop general busi- 
hess courses made up largely of units dealing with the “how” as well 
as the “why.” Since, in the practical arts, the learnings come though 
the Pupils’ experiences with tools, materials, and processes, it might 

S inappropriate to label a course or courses made up of units sug- 
gested by Freeman’s list as practical arts. Business educators avoid 
the use of the term practical arts, and the reason may be that in- 
ttinsically there are less of the “doing” kinds of things involved in 


TM. Herbert Freeman, Basic Business Education For Everyday Living, Chi- 
cago, South-Western Publishing Co., 1951, pp- 14-22. 
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business than there are in agriculture, homemaking, or industrial 
activities. A 

Price and Musselman § in their book General Business for Ev y 
day Living, written to meet the needs of 9th and 10th grade students, 
state in the preface of the book the following five purposes: 


i i ects 
To develop a wholesome and accurate concept of business as it aff 
our daily lives. 


To develop a fundam 
affect the consumer, suc 
goods and services, buyi 
travel services, 

To explore the world of 
tion for selecting a carcer, 


To enhance the basic skills needed by both the student and the worker 
—vocabulary, penmanship, arithmetic. 

To provide guidance to 
business. 


ental knowledge of business procedures as usy 
i ing i > jir 

h as handling money, budgeting income, buy a 

ng life insurance, and using communications a 


: wae ek ae 
business as a means of establishing a found 


the student in evaluating opportunities in 


4 x ‘ . to 
How experiences in general business should be organized so as 


serve the interests and needs of secondary school youth is a question 
to which there is no clear answer. There is no doubt, however, that 
boys and girls need skills and understandings which will enable them 
to (1) make a wise vocational c 


with the man which they are con- 


these needs at the 
d frequently in the same course. It is unlikely that such 
a dual purpos 


“Gran Business for Everyday Living by Roy G. Price 
emon Musselman, G; TRA BAe 8 by Roy The 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, p, y, S Publishing Division, Copyright 1954, 
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older youth. This suggests the need for experiences early in the 
Secondary school program designed to acquaint boys and girls with 
the work-a-day world of business and the opportunities for building 
a career in business. It also suggests the need for a series of experiences 
(which may take the form of a course) which should be available to 
all boys and girls as a part of their equipment for effective living and 
which should probably be offered at the time they are beginning to 
face many of life's business situations; for most youth this would be 
near the end of their high school education. 

A Boys and girls can be given practical business experiences by organ- 
izing a class or club into a miniature business organization for the 
Purpose of producing and/or marketing some product or service. 
They might sell stocks, have a board of directors, employ workers 
rom among their own group to perform both management and pro- 
duction or distribution functions, declare dividends, and experience 
the Problems found in many other phases of the operation of a 
Modern business. Through such a project high school boys and girls 
can have Practical experiences in dealing with the problems of mod- 
Cmn economics in general and our free enterprise system in particular. 
Unior Achievement Clubs have been organized in many commu- 


Nities by business and industrial leaders in a manner similar to that 


found in some schools and for essentially the same purpose. 


General Homemaking Education 


Concepts developed in early childhood are enlarged and refined as 
€ child grows and matures; therefore, experiences in homemaking 
Which the child may have had in elementary school are built upon 
Tough a program of homemaking on the junior and senior high 
Schoo] levels. These in turn provide a foundation for later home- 
aking experiences. On the elementary grade level as well as in the 
Ower grades of the secondary school, the child’s experiences in home- 
aking are clearly in the area of general education. As an individual 
Progresses through secondary school and into adulthood, such ex- 
Petiences are more likely to fill a vocational purpose in the mind of 
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the learner. For some youth, especially girls, cea i 
ities on the secondary level may have vocational tine aad 
though the experiences are offered primarily as a par 

education. nec cmc 
: On the elementary level the instruction in home and a ee 
is generally integrated with other subjects. On the second - me 
level instruction in homemaking and family living is usually ' te, 
ized in units which may be integrated with one of the -_ 
subjects, be incorporated in an experience-centered hepr p ra 
ings” Program, or a series of such units might be combine all 
a course in homemaking. Teachers can obtain resource ee 
great variety of homemaking subjects including child care, = a 
personal grooming, food selection and preparation, boy-girl re oa 
housing, home furnishings, family relationships, marriage, gore = 
and family finances, personality development, and healthfu b 


z n : nd pro 
These can be combined in an endless variety of patterns and | 
vided on one or several grade levels. 


In one state it is recommer 
education include ex 
8th grades in the fol 


i ng 
nded that a program of haama 
periences for all boys and girls in the 7th 
lowing areas: 


Developing our personality 
Being a good family member 
Getting along in school 
Having fun with family and friends 
Making and keeping friends 
Managing my time and money 
Sharing in family celebrations and holidays 
Understanding myself and others 


Helping to beautify and care for the home 
aking inexpensive accessories 
Sharing home responsibilities 
Sharing in the care of the home 


Helping to keep our family healthy 
Avoiding accidents 


Helping during illness 
Practicing good health rules 


= 
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Improving the way we look and dress 
Caring for our clothes 
Developing a good grooming schedule . 
Helping in the selection and buying of clothing 
Learning to dress attractively 
Making simple and useful garments 


Sharing in caring for young children 
Helping children to play happily | 
Helping to care for brothers and sisters 
Keeping little folks safe from harm 
Pointers on baby sitting 


Sharing in family meals 
Entertaining friends at school and home 
Helping to prepare meals 
Helping to shop for ae ‘ 
Learning to cat healthful foods ; = 
Prasticieg habits of cleanliness and safety in the kitchen 


Setting the table attractively = 
Using socially acceptable table manners 


In the same state (Michigan) it is further gence oc that ra 
Experiences be followed by a basic two-year course in eee os 
Which, in this instance, is considered vocational because this portion 


of the program meets the standards for special financial aid from 


Vocational education funds. In the opinion of the authors, the basis 
for determining whether any program is general education or np 
tional education is the purpose for which the mE a is a 
Provided. The fact that the program for the 9th grade out inec 
below is intended for boys as well as girls would suggest that it is 
Seneral education. Furthermore, since the content is similar in F 
to that recommended for the homemaking program for all 7th an 

Sth grade boys and girls (which, admittedly, is general education), 
the idea that this, too, is general education seems to be reinforced. 
Furthermore, the purposes and content seem to mect all of the 
criteria given in Chapters 6 and 8 for general education. But whether 


? Program Planning Suggestions for Hane ec No. 3, 
ansing, Michigan, Department of Public Instruction, PS 
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i A there- 

one considers this particular program general education Cea 

fore, appropriately classified as practical arts education) or z a. 

education is not as important as the fact that it is desirable he 

to have experiences of the kind included in the suggested outline. 
. c con- 

Homemaking I—Pupils enrolled are usually in the 9th grade and s K 
cerned with their personal problems and those of their yi. i 
group. Emphasis is centered about the girls and boys 
through planning units such as: 

Arranging and furnishing a room s 
Making and keeping the homemaking department attractive 
Selecting, buying, making, and caring for home accessories 

Jeveloping personality and understanding self 

eveloping social acceptability or teen-age manners 
Good grooming and appropriate dress 
Managing personal money 


Understanding self, family, and friends 


Maintaining good health practices 
First aid 


Personal health habits 
Safety in home and school 


Providing suitable wardrobe 


Assembling attractive outfits for teen-agers 
Planning and making simple garments 


Selecting, buying and caring for clothing and accessories 
Upkeep and repair of garments 

Sharing holiday occasions and family celebrations 
Gift foods 


Family fun for birthdays and holidays 


Special holiday parties and projects with FHA or youth groups 
Worthwhile craf 


ts for gifts 
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Sharing in providing simple meals for the healthy family 

Adequate meals for a high school girl 

Entertaining friends 

Freezing and preserving foods for family use 

Sharing in planning, selecting, preparing, and serving nutritious 

meals for the family 

Understanding and sharing in caring for children 

Making toys that teach F 

Understanding and caring for younger brothers and sisters 

Understanding some needs of children through observation 

Homemaking II is recommended for the 10th grade with units of 
instruction similar to those in Homemaking I but with the emphasis 
on the individual as a part of the family group. A series of experiences 
are recommended for older youth in grades eleven and twelve includ- 
ing two advance homemaking courses ( Homemaking III and IV) in 
which there is provided the opportunity for study of community 
living as well as the personal and family concerns of girls as young 
adults, a course in personal and family living for girls and/or ‘boys, 
and a variety of other offerings entitled “extended experiences. 
The major areas of instruction recommended for the course in 

Personal and Family living are of particular interest here since it 
appears as though a general education need could be met through 


Such experiences. The suggested areas are: building for happy and 


Successful home and family life, housing problems of the family, 
learning to live happily with others, looking to the future, making 
the most of one’s self as a young adult, participating in community 
ife, and understanding children in the family. : 

The Home Economics Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education made a study 
living courses offered in 39 communit 

Oys and girls in senior high schools. 
39 schools offered the course for 12th-grade boy. 


10 


10 of homemaking and family 
ies across the United States for 
It was found that most of the 
s and girls, although 
making and Family Living, Vocational Division 


Series No. 27, U.S. Office of 
d Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Boys and Girls Study Home I 
Bulletin No. 245, Home Economics Education 

Ucation, Department of Health, Education an 
(undated), pp. 8-9. 
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some admitted 11th-grade students. Since the course in each school 
was developed to meet local needs and interests of pupils, there was 
wide variation in the emphasis given, but the units of instruction 
and activities fell into the following eleven categories: 


Boy-girl relations 

Clothing and personal grooming 

Everyday food problems of the teen-ager i 
Housing problems of concern to high-school boys and girls 
Learning to understand children 

Living together in the family 

Looking toward marriage 

Personal and family finances 

Personality development 

Healthful living 


Looking ahead to a vocation 


In some schools the activities or units listed above were used by 
the class as a whole, in some schools they were used by small groups 
and frequently these units were used by individual students. na 

Any school desiring to offer such a course should develop it 1 
terms of the local conditions, basing the course on the backgrounds, 
problems, and needs of the students. Students and teachers shoul 
plan together what problems to discuss and solve. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Industrial arts is cent 
facturing and constru 
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dustrial arts program to include as many activities as practicable so 
as to make the offerings as representative of modern industry as 
possible within practical limits. The areas generally recommended 
are woods, metals, graphic arts, electricity and radio, plastics, trans- 
portation and power, leather work, and ceramics, with drawing and 
planning included in all of them as needed. These areas should not 
be considered as separate subjects but rather as areas of experience 
and as segments of a total industrial arts program. These experiences 
can be organized in several different ways. One of the best types of 
organization, especially for the lower grades in the secondary school, 
Is the general shop. There are two types of general shops—the com- 
prehensive general and the limited general. The comprehensive gen- 
eral shop has equipment and facilities for activities in two or more 
industrial areas, such as woods, metals, electricity, graphic arts, and 
ceramics. In the limited general shop the equipment and activities 
are restricted to a single basic material such as metal or woods; gen- 
eral metal, general wood, and general electricity shops are in this 
category. On the upper level of the secondary school the unit type 
Shop is frequently used; here the equipment and activity is limited 
to one specific industrial occupation, such as cabinetmaking, welding, 
machine shop practice, auto mechanics, or patternmaking. In senior 
high schools, especially those in which the same shops are to be 
used to provide instruction for vocational purposes, the unit type of 
Shop is frequently used, although it should be pointed out that the 
Seneral shop has a place in the upper grades of the secondary school 
and seems to be growing in favor on all levels of education. For the 
Smaller school with only two or three industrial arts shops or labora- 
tories and for junior high schools no matter how large, the limited 
general shop would seem most appropriate. In a very small school 
With just one industrial arts teacher the comprehensive general shop 
Would probably be best suited to meet the needs of the children in 
that school. There is, however, a limit to how “comprehensive” an 
dustrial arts program can be and still provide effective instruction; 
the Versatility of the instructor is the limiting factor. 

A definition of and a list of objectives for industrial arts are given 
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on pages 95 and 96. Since the content for industrial arts is a 
from the world of work, we have a wide range of industrial activit : 
from which to select those to be included. The purposes and ne, 
tives of industrial arts can be achieved through any single area oO 
activity or any combination of several areas. A more ome 
gram, however, is likely to result from a greater variety of Spe aa 
The question usually arises as to the number of activities W ar 
should be included in a program, and what they should be. Limi 
tions such as the size of the school, number of industrial arts teachers, 
qualifications of the teachers, available space, and finances must He 
considered. To teach more than four or five activities in a compre 
hensive general shop requires a versatile teacher of unusual ability. 
The type of organization and the kinds of activities included in the 
industrial arts program in any community school should bear some 
relationship to the industrial nature of the community, the occupa 
tions of people living in the community, and the avocational inter- 
ests of youth and adults in the community; the size of the school, 
the organizational pattern of the school, and the experiences children 
have had in earlier grades are other factors to be considered in 
planning a community industrial arts program. 

A common pattern of industria 
school level provides ex 
such as drawing, 


the opportunity exists for 
ty and sequence of activ 
ch. 


a 
of advancement toward 
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educational level it is provided—elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, community college, college or university— 
and the general education values should be paramount. Industrial 
arts can and does contribute to the vocational competency of the 
individual but so do nearly all other general education subjects in the 
curriculum. Boys and girls of high school age are interested in and 
need experiences considerably more complex than those encountered 
Previously. They want to delve into areas of interest with consider- 
able concentration. Opportunities should be provided youth to ex- 
plore their special interests to the limit of the school resources. Many 
of these interests are avocational as well as vocational. For those who 
did not have the opportunity to take industrial arts in the junior 
high school, comparable experiences should be provided but adapted 
to the needs and capacities of the more mature individual. 
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COOPERATION OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


Only the community school can foster the cooperation between 
school and community that is essential to any effective program of 
Vocational education. The cooperators are the school, the parents, 
the employers, and the students employed on a part-time basis. The 
Willingness of industry to aid ina cooperative effort aimed at develop- 
Mg Occupational competency is well illustrated in the following state- 
Ment by the National Association of Manufacturers: 


Che responsibility of Industry for more active participation in the 
Preparation of young people who enter industrial employment . . . has 
Mereased cach year. A complex industrial society, a multiplicity of jobs, 
= increasingly urgent need for intelligent citizenship, leave no alterna- 
i Industry. is a natural co-partner m the education of tomorrow's full- 

ne adult workers. The days when schools were self-contained within 
bing institutional walls are past. Those walls are being pushed out to 
are pass the entire community. Industrial and business establishments 
A ë becoming the daily laboratories and workshops of both secondary 
Schools and colleges in the all-important task of training youth, while 


they are still in school, for jobs of their own choosing.! 
If the resources of the community are to be used for educational 
Purposes there must be a willingness to share them on the part of 


= National Association of Manufacturers, This We Believe About Education, 
V York, The Association, 1954, p- 19. 
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persons, organizations, and institutions that have them. Parents, a 
jointly responsible for determining 

employers, and the school are jointly resp j TOREPE y 
needs for vocational training and for setting up the obj 

ropriate programs. ‘ | 
Ways in which this might be done have been Pointed peg oe 
ous chapters. Of these, one which has been quite seoan i 
creasingly important is the organizing of programs of work Ae 
for improvement of general education and for provision o Ta E 
job training for students in secondary schools. Work a 
defined in a recent report by a committee making a statewide s a 
as “A realistic laboratory type of experience, cooperatively plann a 
and school-directed, involving the production of goods or ae 
in agriculture, home, industry, business, school, or community. i 
Such work does not include academic exercises or pseudo-jobs. ? 
would not be limited to repetitive activities, whose sole. purpose a 
to provide practice in an operation or skill, although in some aa 
the student's goal might be the acquisition of a specific skill. Neith : 
does it include class or school-sponsored activities which have ie 
ing as a sole objective and which do not provide goods or sn 
for people. Thus, a field trip, though desirable, is not work exp 
rience, 

Work experiences may be of two types: (1) 
be equally valuable to all student parti 
vocational interests, and which are not 
petence in a specific occu 


Experiences which will 
cipants, regardless of theit 


? Michigan Committee on Edu 
Look at Work F. 


z : t's 
cation for Occupational Competence, Le 
igan, Department 


Xperience Programs in Michigan High Schools, Lansing, Mich- 
of Public Instruction, 1953, p. 4. 
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pations. Nor would it be economically wise or feasible to attempt to 
provide them. If they exist in the community they can be used for 
` educational purposes through cooperative effort. It is not desirable 
nor possible to draw a sharp line of distinction between these two 
types of work experience. Some students employed part-time for the 
general educational value of the experience might later be employed 
in the same or similar job. If they are, however, they will often need 
additional experience and/or training. Likewise, all students engaged 
1n selected work experience with intentions of developing marketable 
skills probably would also develop new interests, habits of work, 
attitudes, and understandings which could be of value in many occu- 
pations, and which will help them to become better adjusted. The 
discussion which follows will, therefore, deal first with some general 
aspects of work experience programs and with ways of providing them 
for general values, after which the characteristics of cooperative train- 
ing programs for development of specific job skills will be treated. 


Programs of Work Experience 
Prominent leaders in education and business, from Pestallozzi to 
Present day leaders, have for many years recognized the educational 
values of work. They realize the effect of giving children twelve years 
of Schooling, abruptly changed to a period of all work and no school. 
It is the isolation of students from work activities which needs to be 
Corrected if they are to become effective workers. Youth learn to work 
Y Working. Following are some of the educational values which fre- 
{ently are held to be the outcomes of well organized programs of 
Work experience: 
l. Students will acquire socially and vocationally desirable habits of 
Work which are essential to success in any occupation: 

- Desirable attitudes will be developed in students toward work and 
toward their employer and fellow workers that will contribute to job 
“atisfaction and satisfactory social adjustment. 

3. Students will learn how to adjust their activities to the needs and 
Activities of others. 


- Dropping out of school will usually be delayed or prevented because 
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of renewed interest in school resulting from success in work and study of 
materials relating to the job. 


5. Students will earn money, and will learn how to save and invest it. 
This will also help to make it possible for them to remain in school. 


6. Work experience will help the student to find the occupation most 
suited to his interests and capacities. 


7. It will make it easier for the student to get employment in a satis- 
factory job following graduation or leaving school. . f 
8. Teachers will be kept more closely in touch with the situations 0 
workers in the community, and thus be in a position to relate their in- 
struction to them and to the out-of-school activities of their students- 


9. Some students will gain needed self respect and self confidence 
through achievement. 


10. In the case of vocationally-oriented students working at jobs: 


where they can and want to do so they will acquire specific skills needed 
in the occupation. 


11. Desirable traits of character may be developed. 


From the standpoint of the community and the school there ate 
some additional values that should be generally recognized. If cate 
is taken in matching youth and jobs a work-experience program will 
often provide the employer with a beginning worker of a more satis- 
factory type than would otherwise be the case. Another result may 
be the subsequent permanent employment of students who, having 
acquired experience, and in certain cases specific skills, will be more 


efficient and satisfactory workers. The employers will have a greate! 
confidence in the ability of the school to prepare youth for employ 


ment. The relations between the schools and business, industry, 49 
culture, and the home will be improved. It is quite probable that 
through cooperative effort the hours and conditions of students wh? 
work part-time while enrolled in school could be improved. 

These values should be kept in mind by an advisory council and 
by persons charged with responsibility for organizing, administeriN& 
and supervising work-experience programs, They should constitute the 


basis from which the objectives of a program are derived. These 
values and the 


; objectives which they indirectly suggest should be 
Considered by students, teachers, employers, and others involved whe? 


a 
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evaluating a program. It is pertinent at this point to analyze the 
general reactions of students, employers, and school people to part- 
time work programs for students. 

In a study reported in 1946 by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1,999 students who had participated in work-experience pro- 
grams in four cities were asked whether they would advise other stu- 
dents to participate in the program. Eighty percent replied that they 
would. On the whole, the opinion of the high-school principals was 
favorable. Of 304 parents questioned, 97.4 percent indicated they felt 
that the arrangement of part-time school and part-time work was 
Satisfactory. The representatives of organized labor were interested 
in the possibilities of the programs as educational enterprises. Of 
229 employers questioned, 159 believed the program worth-while for 
all students and 47 believed it worth-while for some.* Contacts of the 
authors with employers in industry disclose a preference on the part 
of many of them for youth: who have grown up and worked on a 
farm. It is quite likely that the work habits and attitudes acquired 
by these youth as contrasted with meager work background of city 
youth was a factor in their preferences. In Los Angeles an evaluation 
by 1,593 students revealed that 74 percent were favorable to work 
experience, Sixteen percent were undecided or indifferent to it, and 
Only 10 percent were negative.“ Ina 1953 study of cooperative training 
Programs in Michigan for development of specific occupational skills, 
1,787 students were included. Of this number, when asked if they 
Would recommend the cooperative program to other qualified stu- 
dents, 1,487 said “yes,” 113 said “no,” and 288 were unable to say. 
“Tom these reports it would appear that work-experience programs 


ave met with approval of the great 
although there are some problems in con 


majority of those concerned, 
nection with them that need 


attention, 
* Harold J. Di A pps 15082, 83" 
* Stuart | Saraki ger for Work Experience,” American Vocational 


Journal, 25: 708, Dec., 1950. 
Mi Inpublished preliminary report from t 
caigan Department of Public Instruction, 


he Office of Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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Organization, Administration, and Supervision of Programs 
of General Work Experience 


In the normal operation of a school there are many w 
might be done by students. These include work that e aa 
students’ own class and other educational activities, such as bui wth 
scenery for a play, engaging in a paper drive, or staging a mae, 
parents. However, the school is also an employer, and as suc a ail 
provide experience for some students in connection with clerica oe 
food services, custodial work, or construction and maintenance an 
equipment. Similar activities are available in the home. ae 
been a tendency in recent years, in making a case for eens ie 
programs, for some educators and parents to minimize the wor . a 
sibilities in the home. In the preceding chapter the roles o a 
teacher of homemaking and the parents in interesting oe 
these constructive homemaking activities was pointed out. There a 
other tasks in the home such as gardening, home decorating, a 
household chores which could be used to a greater extent than ot 
have been for development of good work habits and attitudes. ae 
smaller communities where opportunities of part-time pace a 
are limited the possibilities of work experience in the school an A 
home should be explored and developed to the fullest possible o 
Teachers of vocational education and practical arts, in cooperatio 


; : PTS tive 
with parents, can do much to stimulate participation in construc 
work experience of this kind. 


School people who have had 
found that students who 


try out a variety of types o; 


experience with school camping a 
participate in camping programs can ofte 1 
f work similar to those offered in the oe 
and in the home, Previously referred to, In camps students have 3 
chance to work with others of their own age. The work expen 
possibilities of such camps are probably greater than many have thu 
far realized, i 
The placement of students in part-time work has several importa 
advantages, although it also presents some problems. Students g4? 


. : A e 
experience in securing and holding a job. Their performance on t® 
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job is measured in terms of adult standards. Out-of-school employ- 
ment often involves a wide variety of work in a given establishment, 
thus providing exploratory experience toward permanent choice of 
vocation. This will be true particularly if the student has not previ- 
ously made a tentative occupational choice. To provide general edu- 
cation values the job held part time by a student need not be one 
which he hopes eventually to enter as an employed adult. During 
World War II many city youths were placed on farms for part-time 
work. The results were gratifying, not only in that farmers were able 
to get their work done, but the students acquired important habits 
of following instructions and traits of dependability, honesty, and 
Tesourcefulness necessary to success on any job. The value of farm 
Work for any student should not be overlooked. 

Programs of work experience have now been tried in enough sec- 
Ondary schools and over a long enough time so that several principles 
Of organization, administration, and supervision have been crystallized 
by those educators and others who have studied them. Those which 
are discussed at this point will in most cases apply both to work- 
eXperience programs designed primarily or solely for general educa- 
tion, or as background preparation for employment, as well as to 
Ptograms primarily designed to give experience and develop skills in 
* specific occupation. Special principles applicable to the latter type 
are discussed under the heading of cooperative-training programs. 

If the work-experience program is to be successful, it must be 
accorded a status in the school and community equal to other school 
Subjects, It must not be thought of as a haven for misfits or busy 
Work for restless students, Neither should it be conceived as a “last 
ditch” effort to hold youth in school. Credit should be given students 
Who Successfully complete work-experience programs. The amount 
to be allowed should be decided by the school, although in at least 
One state a maximum is sét. High quality of performance should be 
Expected, as in any other school subject. In order to assist in evalua- 
tion of achievement, and to assist employers and teachers in making 
both in-school activities and work activities educationally valuable, 
4 teacher or coordinator should be assigned with sufficient time in 
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his daily schedule to make necessary contacts with employers, parents, 
and school personnel. It is very important that all teachers in the 
school be well informed of the nature and purposes of the program. 
They should be kept informed about the work experiences of pupils 
in classes they are teaching. The entire faculty should help formulate 
policies as well as develop programs dealing with work experience. 
The relations of the school staff to the program are no more impor 
tant than the relations of people in the community to it. It should 
be obvious that the objectives of work experience programs should 
be made clear to employers and their full-time employees. Most em- 
ployers, while possibly acting upon altruistic impulse, will also view 
a long-range program of employment of untrained youth in school 
on a part-time basis from a realistic and strictly business basis. They 
will need to be convinced that they are helping themselves by spend- 
ing some time in training prospective workers, that they may be 
building good will, and that their business will not be adversely 
affected. The parents and others in the community should be kept 
fully informed at all times regarding the purposes of the program 
and the progress and results of it. Naturally, not all jobs offered by 
employers will be suitable or acceptable for placement of students: 
Employers should agree to offer going wages for a beginner or appre” 
tice. The school should take the necessary precautions to avoid & 
ploitation on the part of the employer and make sure that the 
conditions, hours, and environment of the work will be such that 
students’ health, safety, morals, or family life will not be endangered- 
Not only must the Proposed places of work for students be care 
fully evaluated, but also the students who are placed in these jobs 
should be carefully selected and oriented. Students at a given age oF 
m a given school grade vary greatly in their physical, mental, a” 
emotional development. No specific recommend 
therefore, regarding the age or grade in which work-experience p10 
grams should be started or the age or grade of a student who shou! 
be allowed or encouraged to work while enrolled in school. Not 
counting unpaid work in connection with class activities and project®: 


one survey of practices showed that 79 percent of the schools P4 


ation can be made 
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work-experience programs reaching the 12th grade; 56 percent had 
Programs reaching the llth grade; and only 28 and 22 percent re- 
spectively reaching to the 10th and 9th grades.’ The work should be 
suited to the student. While work experience for general values can 
begin at an carly age, as the pupil develops well formed vocational 
objectives and reaches the stage of physical and mental development 
where he is ready to acquire marketable skills he may be placed on a 
job where such skill will be required and in which he will be in- 
structed in the operations involved. Information should be sought 
tegarding the health, physical development, vocational interests, 
achievement in school subjects taken, personal qualities, and other 
data of students who are being considered for placement in part-time 
work while in school. Every student should be counseled regarding 
his choice of type of work, so that the place where he works may be 
best suited to him. Likewise, such information should be made 
available to prospective employers in connection with interviewing 
Students, The placement of a student should become a joint activity 
an which employer, school authority, student, and parents should par- 
ticipate. The school, however, must have final authority to approve 
this placement for educational experience and school credit. 

In administration of the program the meeting of several legal 
conditions should be checked, such as working permits for certain 
students, compliance with regulations as to wages and hours, and 
avoidance of hazardous occupations. If the school employs a coordi- 
nator of work experience and/or cooperative training he can be 
assigned to look after these matters. If not, someone on the school 
staff (in a smaller community it may be the superintendent or prin- 
cipal) should be given responsibility for supervision. The functions of 
a coordinator are dealt with in greater detail later in this chapter. 

Experience would indicate that all parties concerned should par- 
ticipate in evaluating the work-experience program. The starting 
Point is a statement of the objectives of the work-experience program. 


+ ° The Expanding Role of Education. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, American Asso- 
tiation of School Administrators, Chap. VII, “Utilization of the Experience of 
ork in the Learning Process,” Washington, D.C., The Association, 1948, p. 16+. 
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These should be formulated cooperatively by school people, ee 
parents, and employers. An advisory council will be helpful eal 
step as well as in subsequent steps. Following the statement of obj 
tives, an effort should be made to list the learning outcomes and 
other evidences of attainment to look for in determining whether the 
objectives are being reached. Following this, one or more persons i 
the school staff should develop, with the assistance of others, as needed ? 
devices for gathering evidence. These may be in the form of poing 
téport forms, job progress charts, rating forms, check lists, anecdota 
records, tests, or other instruments for employer, student, and teacher 
to use. Some evaluation should be made while the student is working 
and again at the close of his program. Data such as those just men- 
tioned should be very valuable in subsequent counseling of students, 


in placement, and in helping him to make satisfactory vocational 
adjustments. 


Cooperative Training Programs for Employment in 
Business arid Industrial Occupations 


In turning now to work experience with a specific vocational aim, 1t 
is desirable to define the term “cooperative training.” A cooperative 
training program, as it will be discussed here, is one whose dominant 
activity is training youth for employment in jobs in industry or busi 
ness. It is a means whereby a secondary school and the community 


can provide vocational education beyond what has been described in 
the preceding chapter in t} 


108¢ occupations for which the school does 
not have and can not pr 

and shops. In a coopera 
mately the same amoun 


, they will receive on-the-job instruction from 
their employer or his f 


In planning and organizing a cooperative training program in any 
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community it is important to study the need for it. There may be 
some students already employed on a part-time basis in an occupa- 
tion which they hope to enter. There may be a number of employers 
in the community who have experienced difficulty in getting experi- 
enced or trained help. The vocational interests of students not already 
enrolled in other vocational courses in the school, and the occupa- 
tional distribution of the labor force in the community should be 
determined. These will help to serve as guides in determining the 
types of cooperative training to be provided. Those occupations 
should be considered in which the worker is engaged in activities 
which would justify at least a year of experiepce and on-the-job 
training on a half-time basis. In discovering placement opportunities 
and determining occupations which meet these requirements the 
State Employment Service and the State Department of Labor will 
usually be helpful. 

As a result of such a preliminary survey it will usually be found 
that the employment-training opportunities will fall into three major 
types: (1) occupations in distribution ( principally in retail selling 
but also in other fields); (2) occupations in business offices; and (3) 
Occupations in trades and industries. The size of the community and 
e employment opportunities will determine 
how the program will be organized. In a large community it will be 
feasible to have at least three programs—one for each of these three 
types. In some cases it will be possible to subdivide within a given 
type. For example, in a cooperative industrial program it might be 
Possible to have one program for automobile mechanics, another for 
radio and television servicemen, and another for several trades. In a 
Medium-sized community it may be desirable to handle students in 
Office jobs with those in retailing, or those in retailing with students 
m industrial jobs. In the smaller community it will probably be 
Necessary to put students in all three types of occupations together 
Into one group or class. When this is done it is usually referred to as a 


diversified occupations training program. If a qualified person to co- 
ble on the school staff or can readily 


dents who begin the program is rela- 


the number of part-tim 


ordi 2 ; 
Tdinate the program is availa 
© secured, the number of stu 
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i i i ed 
tively unimportant. Any school in which one student is employ 
part time can start a cooperative-training program. 


i i ires 
A cooperative training program that is to be effective oe 
’ A training station is the plac 


time and receives instruction 
ired i j in an 
from his employer in the skills required in the job. It should be in a 


vancement. The training required sh 


in length. The employment period should extend aie rs 
training period without serious interruptions. The wages shou Š 
the same as those ordinarily paid to beginning employees. Hazardou 
occupations should be avoided. , ne” 
In addition to these requirements and those mentioned earlier 


; = x ; k experience, 
this chapter in connection with general aspects of work experience, 


G ing 
it is important that the employer be willing to instruct the beginning 
worker and to P 


lan cooperatively the contents and methods of E 
instruction given. The tasks assigned to the student should include 
those in which he will actually get experience in those aspects of E 
work in which he will later be expected to have skill as an employed 


oe : : ‘ yee 
worker. Provision should be made for job progression—that is, mo : 

Ires 
ment of the student-learner from one phase to another as he acqu 
skill. 


It is practically imperative that an adviso 
of part-time students be 


à ‘onal 
t that in order for a cooperative occupationa 


> fe at ve 
a genuine success, it will be necessary to ha 


person who is generally 
ordinator. A coordinator 


of vocational courses in di 


y designated as a a 
is actually a teacher. He differs from teal 
egrce rather than in kind, Primarily he spends 
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less time in the school classroom, because more learning of occupa- 
tional skills is expected to take place on the job than in the school. 
Ne must, therefore, spend more time with students in the places in 
Which they work. He will not teach them on the job, however, be- 
Cause specific job instruction will be given by the employer, foreman, 
Or supervisor. It is important, therefore, to recognize some of the 
functions or responsibilities of the coordinator. 

After selecting a training station and a student who will be placed 
in it, the coordinator works out a training plan or memorandum of 
agreement by employer, parents, student, and the school. This should 
be in writing so as to avoid subsequent misunderstandings. The co- 
ordinator is a public relations person. As such he will need to spend 
4 great deal of time interviewing employers, students, and parents 
and in acquainting the public with various aspects of the program, 
as well as with its values or purposes. It is also the duty of the co- 
Ordinator to schedule the student. In most cases students work a 
half day and go to school a half day. In some situations they work 
in larger blocks of time and attend school in comparable blocks of 
time, 

_ The coordinator spends considerable time with the employer or 
immediate supervisor of the beginning worker to help him in plan- 
ning his on-job instruction. To do this he will help the supervisor 
Prepare a schedule of processes, which is a form of analysis of an 
Occupation. This schedule is, in a sense, the course of study for the 
Student. It will indicate the specific things which the employee- 
learner will need to be able to do and the order in which he will 
earn them. The coordinator should also help the student's immediate 
Supervisor, when necessary, to select procedures to use in demon- 
Strating an operation and giving instruction to a person when he is 
at work, There are some indications that more attention should be 
Paid to the improvement of the quality of this on-job teaching. In 
ne state survey, of 744 students reporting, 117 reported the siper 
Vised work experience as of “much” value, while 567 reported “some 
value, and 60 reported “no value.” 7 

: Michigan Department of Public Instruction, op. cit. 
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The coordinator organizes related instruction and teaches it in the 
school to students on the program. He will typically include matters 
pertaining to securing and holding a job, employer-employee rela- 
tions, safety, salesmanship, and similar topics. He will also Secure 
specialized bulletins, books, pamphlets, and visual aids pertaining to 
a wide variety of specific occupations and will supervise study of 
these materials by trainees. 

The coordinator will “farm out” some trainees to teachers. For 
example, he might assign a trainee in building trades to a teacher of 
drawing, a trainee in a dry goods store to a teacher of homemaking, 
or a trainee in photography to a teacher of chemistry. In this way the 
students may get special instruction in other subject matter closely 
related to the job on which they are working. The coordinator 18 
tesponsible for follow-up of the students on the job and for helping 
them and their employer to jointly evaluate the students’ learning 
and progress on the job. The coordinator will also be responsible for 
keeping records of progress and achievement and will assist in place- 
ment of students upon graduation. This will be of assistance in 


further follow-up of these persons when they enter full-time em- 
ployment. 


Other Ways of Cooperating in Providing Work Experience 


Smaller communities and those in which there are limited employ- 
ment opportunities pose a special problem. In some schools regular 
class work in school is supplemented by occasional employment ™ 
business or industry as opportunities arise. In others it is sometimes 
possible to find suitable training stations in a nearby community. It 
has also been demonstrated that several communities can success- 
fully cooperate on the basis of a homogeneous, geographic area. In 
such an arrangement several schools would cooperate in employment 
of a coordinator and in sharing the combined employment oppor 
tunities, on-the-job training, and school facilities Likewise, on # 
: 8 See Service Areas for Vocational Schools, Washington, D.C., American Voca- 
tional Association, 1949. 


a 
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“larger community” basis some community colleges are providing co- 
operative training programs in occupations for which smaller com- 
munities and secondary schools can not provide so easily. Some state 
institutions are providing a similar program. For example, Michigan 
State University, in its non-collegiate curricula, has one-year and two- 
year programs in cooperation with industrial employers for training 
in fields such as clevator and farm-supply operations, floriculture, 
greenhouse operation, farm-machinery repair, and nursery practices. 
Students alternate terms in employment with terms on campus taking 
related courses. 

Cooperative occupational training 
Cess upon the use of working opportunities in the community, the 
use of their immediate supervisors as “assistant teachers,” and the 
Willingness and ability of many people to work together toward a 
Common goal. The number of communities that are making use of 
this arrangement to provide vocational education for youth of sec- 
Ondary schools is increasing. If the community-school concept were 
developed generally, most communities should be able to provide 
for vocational education in a variety of occupations using this 
method, 


programs depend for their suc- 
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Chapter 18 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 
IN RELATION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE PRACTICAL ARTS 


Guidance, as an educational term, has a wide range of meanings. To 
some educators it means a few special events or activities such as 
career days, cumulative records, a course on vocations, and counseling 
Services, Other educators think of guidance as synonymous with edu- 
Cation; to them, all education is guidance. It is not our purpose to 
debate these two divergent points of view, but rather to emphasize 
the need for a common understanding of the term guidance as it is 
Used in this book. The authors take the position that guidance is 
More than a few special features in the educational program; it is 
Well described by the Educational Policies Commission as follows: 


pe keystone of the school program is guidance—personal assistance 

Negi boys and girls in making their plans and decisions about 

arcers, education, employment, and all sorts of personal problems. 
Guidance is no mechanical process, whereby counselors and teachers 


Sort out boys and girls as a grading machine sorts apples—this one to 


Stay on the farm, that one to work in an airplane factory, this one to be 
ge. Guidance is rather the high 


7 teacher, that one to run the local gara 
Tt of helping boys and girls to plan their own actions wisely, in the full 


light of all the facts that can be mustered about themselves and about 


the Í $ 
ie world in which they will work and live. 
uidance is not the work of a few specialists. It is rather a service from 


u l ‘ > : 
es entire school staff, which requires some people with special knowledge 
skills, but enlists the cooperation of all. 
277 
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Guidance is not limited to vocational matters. Tt includes the es 
gamut of youth problems. Guidance, moreover, is not peculiar L a 
secondary schools. Good education from the earliest grades ongan w 
cludes guidance from understanding teachers, principals, and counselors. 


Although it is recognized that guidance is broad in that it consists 
of many different kinds of services intended to assist the individual 
in making plans and decisions about all kinds of educational, voca- 
tional, and personal-social problems, this chapter will deal with those 
guidance services which are directly related to planning for a career 
and subsequent occupational adjustment. This phase of guidance 1$ 
generally called vocational guidance. : 

It should be made clear that vocational guidance and vocational 
education are not synonymous. They are closely related and insep- 
arable parts of a complete and comprehensive secondary school pro- 
gram, but each is distinctively different from the other. Vocational 
guidance is the process of assisting the individual to plan a carcer 
and to make satisfactory adjustment in his chosen occupation. Voca- 
tional education is the process of assisting the individual to develop 
the skills, understandings, attitudes, and habits needed in order tO 
enter the occupation of his choice or to advance in his chosen field. 

Vocational guidance is based on the assumption that there are 
occupational opportunities in the workaday world for everyone E 
that it is the function of guidance services to help the individua 
recognize and develop his talents. The individual is thus enabled tO 


achieve a degree of occupational adjustment which will result in 4 
well-balanced life. 


Youth Need Help in Making Occupational Plans 


A careful analysis of the problems and needs of adolescents will s¥& 
gest that youth have a deep and compelling interest in paani 
their futures, especially in relation to their careers. Studies by Bel’; 
and Prescott and Doane, discussed in Chapter 13, point to the ne 
1 Educational Polici Ci issi i A thA 
Further Look, Wa o DIG ae lg eh ela 


9. 
onal Education Association, 1952, P- 4 
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and desire of youth for assistance in planning wisely their occupa- 
tional futures. There is also an abundance of evidence which suggests 
that the vocational aspirations and plans of many high school boys 
and girls are most unrealistic. A study carried out by the Social Re- 
search Service at Michigan State College” points to a wide discrep- 
ancy between the occupational aspirations and expectations of high 
school youth and the probable opportunities for employment. For 
example, 40 percent of the 12th grade boys involved in the study had 
aspirations to enter the professions and 25 percent had expectations 
of entering the professions. However, only 16 percent of the male 
labor force who have completed 12 or more years of schooling (ac- 
cording to the 1940 census data for the North Central States) actu- 
ally were engaged in the professions. On the other hand, only 8 per- 
Cent of the same 12th grade group of boys said they planned to enter 
jobs in the clerical and sales field while 24 percent of the male labor 
orce was engaged in these occupations. te. 

In another study involving over 7000 fifteen-year-old pupils in the 
Public schools of Erie County, New York (which included the city 
of Buffalo) 42.3 percent of the boys and 38.7 percent of the girls 
Said they planned to enter professional, managerial, or semi-profes- 
sional occupations while only 19.4 and 18.7 percent of the male and 
female employees in Erie County in 1950 were employed in these 
Occupations. Conversely, of the boys 1.3 percent planned a carcer in 
sales and 2.4 percent in clerical occupations while 6.3 percent and 7.7 
Percent respectively of the male population were so employed. Occu- 
Pational plans of girls were somewhat more realistic than those of 
Boys3 bd 
à In one secondary school locate 
3 class of approximately 600 stu 
avi the field of automotive mec 

ass Were planning careers as inv 


d in an industrial community from 
dents only seven boys planned to 
hanics while 70 boys in the same 
estigators for the Federal Bureau 


1 Research Service, Michigan State 


2 
Yo ial 
Con uth and the World of Vok State College, 1949, pp. 4 and 5. 


peo East Lansing, Michigan : 
ape. ansing, Michigan, Sa Albany, New York, The 
TE Vocational Education, Y, 5 

University ae the Sate ee New York, Division of Research, 1954, pp. 19 and 22. 
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of Investigation and only three of these 70 boys planned to go on to 
college, in spite of the fact that the first requirement of this occupa- 
tion is a college education. 

Ata very early age, children announce what they intend to do when 
they become adults. These choices are usually based on fantasy and 
therefore seldom persist. As children grow they are inclined to change 
their occupational choices; those based on fantasy recede with intel- 
lectual and emotional maturation and are replaced by more realistic 
choices. It is during the period of adolescence that boys and girls 
begin to consider realistically their interests, aptitudes, and aspira- 
tions in relation to the world of work. It should not be assumed, 
however, that choices made at this stage have a high degree of 
permanency. There is evidence pointing to the fact that an individual 
does not reach a final decision regarding a vocational choice at any 
one stage of his development but rather reaches this decision through 
the cumulative impact of a series of decisions over a period of many 
years. It is a process which starts with children in the clementaty 
grades and may not result in a firm decision until later adulthood, 
but for most people it is accomplished during adolescence or carly 
adulthood. As youth acquire new insights about themselves and the! 
cnvironment and as their values change, it should be expected that 
their occupational choices will be modified and become more specific: 
' Boys and girls in high school should be encouraged to make voca 
tional choices, even though they may be extremely tentative. The 
student’s experiences in the secondary school should be planned w 
help him adjust to all phases of his environment and to achieve his 
goals and ambitions. Since work is a part of his life while in schoo! 
and will become an increasingly important phase of living as he grows 
and matures, it would seem imperative that his educational progra® 
include the element of preparation for work. The educational P0 
gram of each individual should include experiences which will enable 
him to prepare for entrance into the occupation of his choice. THA 
can only be done if he has a choice or preference, however tentativ® 
Teachers and administrators should recognize the fact that the Voc% 
tional choices of adolescent youth are constantly changing and iha 
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the educational programs of boys and girls should be modified as 
their occupational goals and aspirations become more clearly defined. 
The point is that every student should have an occupational plan in 
order to give meaning and purpose to his educational experiences. 

The importance of helping each student in high school to develop 
an occupational plan cannot be emphasized too strongly. College 
Preparatory students in high school generally have occupational plans 
even though they may not be very specific. Those who will take their 
places in the work-life of the community immediately upon leaving 
high school also have a need for an occupational plan, which will 
help them in the following ways: 


l. An occupational plan can make all learning more meaningful. An 
educational program is most effective when it is based upon a planned 
Series of experiences which appeal to the learner as being important. 
Youth do attach a great deal of importance to their occupational futures, 
and any experiences directly related to their occupational goals are likely 
to be more meaningful. ; ; me 
_ 2. An occupational plan can provide the basis for integration in learn- 
ing. Integration must take place in the mind of the student; it is not 
achieved by some organizational scheme or by a conference of teachers 
‘terested in different subject matter fields. The form in which the learn- 
ficant step toward integration, but 
tegration in his own thinking. His 
he hub of learning. Mathematics, 
e arts are all studied in relation 


Mg experiences are organized is a signi 
Only the learner himself can achieve in 
Occupational goal and plan can form t 
Science, social studies, languages, and th 
ie this central interest. 
i 3. An occupational plan if follo 
idual to discover whether or not he has 
to succeed in the occupation of his choice! 
accordingly, : 
+. An occupational plan makes it possib. 
attention on and then to develop his talents an 
us ambitions warrant. 
An occupational plan will mo 
© Motivated he must have a definite purpose, 


um an i i attain. 
d something which he can atta. — 
6. An tetera plan encourages initiative. A student with a voca- 


tional goal will be stimulated to undertake new and challenging learning 


wed makes it possible for the indi- 
has the abilities and interests needed 
e and, if not, to modify his plan 


Je for cach individual to focus 
d special abilities as far as 


tivate learning. For the individual to 
a purpose which is vital to 
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experiences; his experiences are not limited to those growing out of study 
assignments or other course requirements. : a 

7. An occupational plan starts the individual on a continuous prog s 
of learning. A boy or girl who has, as a part of his plan, the desire : 
excel in his chosen occupation will not terminate his learning upon ae 
pletion of a course or graduation from high school. In his occupationa 
ambitions he will find a continued source of motivation. 


Ginzberg and others, in a report on a study of occupational choices, 
state the problem as follows: 


We started with the assumption, and in this we had the support of mo 
experts actively concerned with vocational counseling, that there per, 
waste of individual and social resources in the way in which individuals 
currently reach decisions about their occupations. There is waste in ne 
failure to make the most of their own capacities, of the educationa 
Opportunities offered, of the other resources that society makes available. 


Furthermore, the evidence produced through research shows that as a 
group those high school students who are oriented toward college 
have more definite vocational plans than those not planning to go tO 
college and that school leavers generally have ill-defined plans for 
their future work. Research also points to a positive relationship be 
tween school achievement (as measured by grades) and the posses- 
sion of a vocational objective. There seems to be no doubt about the 
desirability of secondary school youth having well-conceived and 


carefully formulated occupational plans. The fact that they need 
help should be equally obvious. 


*Ehi Ginzberg and Associ 


tes, Oi tii i Columbia 
ieie Pies 1054, x foe es, Occupational Choice, New York, 
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Under these conditions the problem of making an occupational 
choice was relatively simple. The freedom which youth in our demo- 
cratic society have to choose from among the thousands of different 
Occupations presents a situation which cannot be solved alone by a 
Course in “occupations” in the 9th grade or an annual “career day.” 
It requires a series of experiences in connection with the elementary 
and secondary school programs which will help children and youth 
discover their aptitudes, interests, and abilities, as well as their limi- 
tations, and to project their individual patterns against the require- 
ments of the many occupations for which any given individual might 
have the necessary potential. Ginzberg summarizes the findings of a 
study on occupational choices as follows: 


First, occupational choice is a process which takes place over a minimum 
of six or seven years, and more typically, over ten years or more. Secondly, 
Smce each decision during adolescence is related to one’s experience up 
to that point, and in turn has an influence on the future, the process of 
decision-making is basically irreversible. Finally, since occupational choice 
involves the balancing of a series of subjective elements with the oppor- 
tunities and limitations of reality, the crystalization of occupational choice 
Mevitably has the quality of a compromise.® 


Ginzberg has analyzed the process of decision-making into three 


Periods—the period of fantasy choices, the period of tentative choices, 
and the period of realistic choices. During the fantasy period the 
child is not yet able to assess his abilities or the nature of various 
Occupations, His occupational choices are arbitrary. 
he period of tentative choices, which begins at 10 to 12 years ot 
age, is “characterized by the individual’s recognition of the problem 
of deciding on a future occupation.” Ginzberg has identified four 
stages through which youth pass during the tentative period. First, 
the interest stage during which boys and girls think almost exclusively 
in terms of as interests in relation to an occupational choice. 
“cond, the capacity stage during which boys and girls begin to 
"ecognize their capacities and attempt to evaluate them in relation 
o Occupations. Third, the value stage during which they realize that 


5 . 
Thid., p. 198, 
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their capacities, interests, and values may be conflicting, thus making 
it necessary to establish a system of values which will help them 
resolve these conflicts. And the last stage in the tentative period is 


Specification Stage 


21- C 
[e] 
Crystallization Stage ---------- 20 - F =A PERIOD 
w= E 
G 
Exploration Stage -.........-.18- E 
w- 
Transition Stage ~... 2-20-2000- 16-11 
15-10 
Value Stage... ..--. 14- 9 }-TENTATIVE PERIOD 
13- 8 
Capacity Stage ._.____._ 2 2. IZ— 7 
li 6 
Interest Stage... 10-5 
9-4 
8-3 FANTASY PERIOD 
7-2 
6-1 
s- K 
Age Grade 


Figure 2. Periods and Stages in the Process of Choosing 
an Occupation. Adapted from a study by Ginzberg and 


Others in Occupational Choice—An Approach to a 
General Theory. 


the transition stage which, according to Ginzberg, has two charac- 
teristics, “a general calming, 


which reflects the end of the turmoil of 
early adolescence, and an increasing awareness of reality factors.” 

The reality period begins at 16 to 18 years and is divided int? 
three stages—exploration Stage, crystallization stage, and specifica- 
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tion stage. During the exploration stage the young adult is attempting 
to bring his subjective elements into focus with the realities of occupa- 
tions, During the crystallization stage he commits himself to a voca- 
tional objective even though the details have not yet been worked out, 
and in the specification stage he further defines his area of specializa- 
tion within the field of his choice, usually after considerable training 
and/or experience. 

While Ginzberg’s study dealt primarily with adolescents from 
Upper income families, the study also included boys from the lower 
income group. The study identified at least three major differences 
in the backgrounds of boys from these two groups which have an 
effect on their occupational choices. Social or cultural backgrounds, 
Secondary schools attended and courses taken, and economic resources 
available are factors which operate on the process of choosing a voca- 
ton. The theory of occupational choice outlined above and dia- 
Stammed in Figure 2 is equally applicable to youth from families in 
the lower income group excepting that the economic pressures place 
Certain limitations upon the occupational areas in which they are 
likely to make a choice, and the process may be accelerated because 
of economic necessity. 

Super has taken a more comprehensive view of t 
Occupational choice by outlining a theory of vocationa 
the form of a series of ten propositions. 


he problem of 
] development 


1. Peo i i sir abilities, interests, and personalities. 
bes Thay are quad, by ar of these characteristics, each for a num- 
of o A 
3. ash ‘of iese occupations requires a characteristic pattern of 
abilities, interests, and personality traits, with tolerances wide enough, 
Wever, to diow: both some variety of occupations for each individual 
Some vari individuals in each occupation. È i f 
a de es aa competencies, the situations ın which 
People live and work, and hence their self concepts, oe ina time 
experience (although self concepts are generally a A e from 
adolescence until late maturity), making choice and adjustment a 
Continuous process. 
> This process may be sum 


late 


med up in a series of life stages charac- 
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terized as those of growth, exploration, establishment, serpent E 
decline, and these stages may in turn be subdivided into (a) the nee H 
tentative, and realistic phases of the exploratory stage, and (b) the 

and stable phases of the establishment stage. and 

6. The nature of the career pattern (that is, the occupational leve! in 
tained and the sequence, frequency, and duration of trial and T : 
jobs) is determined by the individual’s parental socioeconomic at 
mental ability, and personality characteristics, and by the opportun 
to which he is exposed. r: ‘ 

Ts Dadon through the life stages can be guided, partly ie 
facilitating the process of maturation of abilities and interests and pa 
by aiding in reality testing and in the development of the self cape Po 

8. The process of vocational development is essentially that o ‘a 
veloping and implementing a self concept: it is a compromise process a 
which the self concept is a product of the interaction of inherited i 
tudes, neural and endocrine make-up, opportunity to play various TO at 
and evaluations of the extent to which the results of role playing mee 
with the approval of superiors and fellows. : i 

9. The process of compromise between individual and social ae 
between self concept and reality, is one of role playing, whether the 10 : 
is played in fantasy, in the counseling interview, or in real life activitie 
such as school classes, clubs, part-time work, and entry jobs. m 

10. Work satisfactions and life satisfactions depend upon the extent 
which the individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, interes 
personality traits, and values; they depend upon his establishment per 
type of work, a work situation, and a way of life in which he can pla) 


the kind of role which his growth and exploratory experiences have le 
him to consider congenial and appropriate.6 


The importance of makin 
of career plannin: 
Ginzberg: 


: j ion 
8 occupational choices and the err, 
g to current educational pursuits is clearly stated by 


Both high school and colle; 
diploma or degree through 
not meaningfully related 


ê Donald E, Super, “A Theo; 
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£ Vocational D ” The Americ 
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y 1953, pp. 189 and 190. 
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allowed a pupil in the selection of his courses, but to the significance of 
the structure of the work which he pursues, which must be assessed 
Primarily in terms of his long-run objectives, educational and vocational. 
We have outlined the difficulties facing students in attempting to select 
a program of courses unless they have progressed toward the delincation 
of their occupational choice. A tentative or crystallized choice gives direc- 
tion to their educational selections. It is particularly important that those 
who are encountering difficulties in determining their occupational choice 
be restrained from following a truncated educational program in which 
the parts are unrelated to each other and the whole remains unrelated to 
the future. Educational direction would help these individuals to discover 
how the school experience can contribute to the clarification of their 


Occupational plans.7 


The Practical Arts Have a Contribution to Make 


The educational experiences provided for youth in our secondary 
Schools should (1) help them to make an occupational choice and 
Once the choice has been made (even though it is tentative) and (2) 
help them to achieve their occupational goals. The practical arts have 
a contribution to make in both respects but particularly in relation 
to the former. The practical arts should serve to develop new interests 
and to further define existing interests; they should help the indi- 
vidual to discover and better to understand his abilities as well as 
his limitations, and they should provide the opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to acquire some insights into the realities of the world of work. 

Through the practical arts, boys and girls are introduced to ele- 
ments of our environment with which they have had little or no 
Previous contact. Experiences designed to provide youth the oppor- 
tunity to handle materials, to work with tools, to create, to manip- 
Ulate, to construct, will open up new fields of interest and will serve 
to further explore previous interests. 

In order for an individual to assess his capacities he should have 
the Opportunity in his school experiences to test them. Most school 


7 Eli „Ginzberg and Associates, Occupational Choice, New York, Columbia 
niversity Press, 1951, pp. 241-242. 
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subjects or activities provide ample opportunity for boys and pe 
test their intellectual capacities. Through the practical arts you B 
given the opportunity to work in the physical aspects of our a n 
ment. Those who have the capacity to deal effectively with a a 
concepts (as well as those who have less of this ability) should st 
some acquaintance with the materials, processes, and produc s K 
agriculture, business, industry, and the home. Through a a 
experiences in the practical arts youth frequently will discover 1 
their capacities are not in the area of working with their hands. z 
discover this would seem to have several desirable outcomes: first, 
it should help the individual progress toward the choice of his Br 
occupation and second, it should cause him to have more respe j 
for those who plan careers in occupations which depend heavily upo! 
the effective use of the hands. _ 

Through the practical arts, boys and girls should acquire ini 
about the world of work. As they study the organization, materia’, 
processes and products of agriculture, industry, business, and the 
home and the people who work in each of these areas, youth aS 
helped to form more realistic concepts about the world of work. 
These understandings will undoubtedly advance the process ° 
decision-making in relation to occupational choices. 


Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance Are Inseparable 


While it was pointed out in the beginning of this chapter that A 
tional education and vocational guidance are not the same, t” 
relationship between the two is such that they must go hand in han $ 
The educational programs followed by boys and girls in our eo 
ondary schools should include experiences which will help them 4 i 
vance toward their occupational goals. This makes it necessary that 
youth have at least tentative vocational plans before they can nt 
ligently plan an educational program. Conversely, a vocation’ 
guidance program is of little value if it is not accompanied wy 
vocational education program. Many of the benefits to be deriv 
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from a program designed to help boys and girls make wise occupa- 
tional choices will be lost if they do not have available to them 
educational experiences bearing a direct relationship to their occupa- 
tional goals. 

Youth who plan to find employment in the territory served by the 
School upon completion of their secondary school program need 
help in making the transition from school to work. This is more 
than a placement function of guidance and can be facilitated through: 
experiences which are a part of their vocational preparation. The 
Cooperative work-study program, in which real work experiences on 
the farm, in the home, in business, or in industry on a part-time 
basis are combined with experiences in school, aids many youth in 
making the transition from full-time school to full-time employment. 


The Place of the Guidance Specialist 


In each community and within each school in the community there 
is need for a person familiar with the methods and techniques em- 
Ployed in carrying out effective guidance functions. This person in 
the community-wide position may have the title of Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Pupil Personnel Services, or Guidance Direc- 
tor, and within the school organization he may be called Head 
Counselor or he may actually be chairman of a guidance committee. 
In any event there is a need for well-qualified individuals to give 
leadership to the program and to coordinate the guidance activities. 
In smaller schools this may be a part-time function, and occasionally 
the principal serves in this capacity. Because of the nature of some 
Of the principal’s duties, this is considered by many to be a less 
desirable arrangement than to have someone else on the faculty 
Perform these functions, especially the counseling function. 

The head counselor or guidance program leader should be inter- 
ested in and competent to develop a comprehensive program of 
Individual adjustment; a major portion of his activities deal with 
Occupational adjustment, therefore he should be qualified to deal 
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with problems of occupational choice, occupational preparation, p 
placement in employment. For this reason it is important that t 
person filling such a position have an understanding of the wor 

of work and how people can prepare to enter it and progress in it. 
Work experience outside the classroom is one way in which teachers 
preparing to assume leadership roles in guidance can get those in- 
sights and understandings which will better prepare them to help 
youth with their problems of occupational adjustment. To obtain a 
counselor’s certificate in the public school system of New York State, 


5 i . I 
one must have had at least one year of experience in business © 
industry. 


The Place of the Teacher as a Member 
of the Guidance Team 


The teacher, both as an individual and as a member of the faculty, 
is the key to a successful guidance program. While the functions of 
leadership and coordination are essential the operation of a guidance 
Program requires the cooperation of the entire faculty. ; 

A representative group of the faculty, usually those interested 17 
the improvement of guidance services and qualified to assist in plan- 
ning a program, may be organized as a guidance committee which 
serves in an advisory capacity to the principal. The function of the 
committee is to plan and coordinate the guidance activities of @ 
school. The principal should work as a member of this committee 
Since many problems of the committee are of an administrative 
nature; he, of course, reserves the tight to make final decisions, b& 
cause he also assumes the responsibility for the administration of th¢ 
school. The success of such a committee depends upon a feeling Gg 
mutual respect and a willingness to work cooperatively. Teachers © 
the practical arts and vocational subjects have a unique contributio” 
to make as members of a guidance committee. 

The teacher is the central figure in the guidance program. Sinc? 
the teacher meets a given group of boys and girls daily for a period 
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of a semester or longer, he has an opportunity to discover their indi- 
vidual interests, needs, goals, aspirations, plans, and problems and 
to be of maximum service to each child by helping him to make the 
best possible adjustment to his environment. Teachers who have 
students for more than one period each day have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to know and understand their students. In agriculture and 
homemaking teachers make it a practice to visit the homes of their 
students and thereby learn much of value in counseling. The unified 
studies or “core” teacher, the teacher of agriculture, the vocational 
industrial teacher, the coordinator of a cooperative program, and 
frequently teachers of the practical arts have a double advantage; 
generally they have more time per day with each student, and the 
teacher works with the student in a less formal setting on problems 
of real concern to the latter. 

Teachers of all subjects in the secondary school curriculum may 
help youth make a satisfactory vocational adjustment. Teachers may 
enhance the exploratory value of their subjects by emphasizing the 
Vocational implications; they can help youth understand themselves, 
their interests and capacities in relation to vocations; and they can 
broaden their understanding of the world in which we live, thereby 
Opening new horizons. 

The teacher is important to the success of the guidance program 
in a number of other ways. He should consider it his responsibility 
to (1) acquaint pupils’ parents and other citizens in the community 
With the school’s guidance program, (2) gather and record informa- 
tion helpful to other staff members in assisting students to make 
choices, (3) provide information a 


he has had experience, (4) assist in L 
Placement service, (5) cooperate in follow-up studies, and (6) coun- 


sel students to the extent that he is competent. This should not be 
interpreted to mean that all teachers should perform all guidance 
functions. There are functions to be performed which require more 
Specialized training than most teachers possess. ‘These should be re- 


Served for the specialist. 


bout occupational fields in which 
the operation of a comprehensive 
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Qualifications of Teachers and Counselors Who 
Perform the Guidance Services 


The foundation of a good guidance program lies in the educational 
philosophy of the administrator and faculty of any school. If their 
planning is done in terms of groups of pupils to be taught and bodies 
of subject matter to be learned, there will be less need for guidance 
services than if they are concerned with the needs of the individual 
and the community in which he lives. Increasingly, teachers and 
administrators are planning educational programs with attention 
focused on the needs and potentialities of each pupil and on the 
Opportunities which can be given him for personal development, 
intelligent planning, and finally the realization of his considered 
goals. If this is the philosophy of the staff of any school their efforts 
will be directed toward a single purpose, that of helping each indi- 
vidual discover his potentialities and apply his energies to the end 
that he achieves the best possible adjustment in the classroom, in 
community activities, in his personal living, and in an occupational 
area. The individual is the focal point, and all activities of the school 
stand or fall on the criterion of their contribution to his growth and 
adjustment. Acceptance of this philosophy demands continuous study 
of trends with Tespect to vocational Opportunities, as well as con 
tinuous attention to the characteristics and capacities of the individual 
pupil. The extent to which a faculty subscribes to this philo- 
sophy will determine the nature and scope of guidance services 


needed; in fact, attitude toward guidance 
activities. 


An interest in develo 
the part of both the ad 


, it will determine their 
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school, one is likely to find a high degree of interest. If not, someone 
must generate this interest before significant steps can be taken. 

Assuming that a faculty has a philosophy conducive to the devel- 
opment of a guidance program and is interested in developing appro- 
priate services, the next step is to make an analysis of the competen- 
cies of individual staff members in relation to specialized functions 
which cach might perform. Certain members of the faculty are 
interested and may be proficient in the field of testing, occupational 
information, job placement, follow-up studies, counseling, or some 
other element of a comprehensive guidance program. Each member 
Of the faculty should be encouraged to develop his proficiency in 
that area of ‘guidance in which he is especially interested, and in 
addition, all teachers should be expected to have or to acquire certain 
qualifications which will enable them to contribute to the operation 
of an effective guidance program. Among these qualifications would 
be included: 


l. A philosophy of education which places the emphasis upon the 
needs of individuals and the needs of the community in which they live. 

2. A desire to help boys and girls discover and develop their interests 
and capacities. 

3. An understanding of adolescent growth and development. 

4. An understanding of the principles and practices of guidance. 

5. A knowledge of the world of work, preferably gained through ex- 
Pctience in it. 


Teacher education institutions are now attempting to instill these 
Qualities in young men and women preparing for the profession, but 
the job cannot be done entirely on a preparatory basis. In the first 
Place, experience in teaching is a part of the foundation needed on 
Which to build many of these concepts and competencies, and in the 
Second place, there are many teachers who received their formal 
Preparation for teaching during the time when a different philosophy 
Of education prevailed. 

Tn each school someone must be responsible for coordinating all 
the various guidance activities and for leadership in improving the 
guidance services. The guidance specialist should have all of the 
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qualifications mentioned above for teachers. In addition, he oe 
be an individual who has had a number of years of teaching a A 
ence, a well-adjusted person who works cooperatively with ot a 
familiar with the world of work especially as it is related to the -H 
munity in which the school is located, familiar with effective song 
ing techniques as well as other successful guidance practices, 
able to elicit the cooperation of other community agencies. 


Guidance Services Should Be Coordinated with 
Related Services and Agencies 


School guidance services should be closely coordinated with wee 
lated services and agencies in the community. The school and c i 
munity agencies should exchange pertinent information, and ee 
of the other to supplement its own resources. 
work very closely with labor 


youth and young adults should be furn 
cially in relation to earning a living. 


For Whom Are Specialized Vocational Courses Intended? 


In 1945 the United States Office of Education published a es. 
with the title, Selection of Students for Vocational Training’ wie 
the title may suggest that the schoo] selects students for specialize 
vocational training, a section in the introduction under the heading, 
“This Bulletin Develops the New Rather Than the Old Conception 
of Selection,” makes the position quite clear. 


8 Selection of Students for 
No. 232, Occupational Info 


aun tin 
Vocational Training, Vocational Division Bulle 
D.C., United States Office 


ington, 
Tmation and Guidance Series, No. 13, Washingto’ 
of Education, 1945, 
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The traditional meaning of “selection” emphasizes the role of the 
school in deciding to accept or reject an individual for training. By 
implication, at least, the decision of the school has been preceded by the 
setting of certain qualification standards which prospective trainees must 
meet, The decision presumably rests upon a judgment by the school as 
to how the characteristics of the trainee meet the qualification standards. 
Morcover, the traditional meaning of selection assumes a larger number 
of applicants than trainees. And since the qualification standards are set 
by conditions relating to the school or to employers or to other factors 
Outside the trainee altogether, the school tends to interpret its obligations 
as owed to the factors which set the standards. The trainees and the 
Tejected applicants (particularly the latter) are of secondary concern. 

_In contrast, the conception of selection as developed in this bulletin 
Views the part played by the prospective trainee in choosing an occupa- 
tional goal, and consequently the training which leads to it, as the more 
important part of the process of selection. Acceptance of this conception 
of selection makes it easy to see: (1) that basic guidance procedures offer 
the best means through which the student can make his choice; and (2) 
that the school through these procedures can realize all the values of 
Selection in the traditional sense and at the same time enhance the 
Welfare of the prospective trainees. In theory, at least, the vocational 
Programs will be more sure of getting trainees suited to the demands of 
the training than when the traditional selection and rejection procedures 
are followed. 

If this conception of selection is carried out completely and backed by 
a full range of educational opportunities accessible to all in terms of needs 
and circumstances, there can be no residue of rejected individuals. The 
Selection process must find opportunities for all. Moreover, certain prob- 
lems which now exist in the relationships between vocational schools and 
other divisions of education would be largely eliminated. 


The bulletin goes on to say that selection is a joint responsibility; 
Selection by the student is inseparable from selection of students. 
The Process by which the individual chooses an occupation resulting 
Ma need for training which will prepare him for that occupation has 
been described in detail earlier in this chapter. The school must 
€xercise a function of selection because it has obligations to society 
aS Well as to the individual. The U.S. Office of Education bulletin 
lists three obligations which constitute the basis upon which the 


° Ibid., pp. 4 and 5. 
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school’s decision must rest: (1) to promote the most wir ie a 
justment of the individual trainee, (2) to meet the demands a : 
ra man market as to numbers trained and kinds and levels Mi 
training required, and (3) to make a maximum contribution to E 
social and economic well-being of the community which ge 
the program. What appears to be an issue of finding the bes a 
dent for the training versus finding the best training for the stu i 
does not need to be an issue. The former is the result when a 
latter is employed as the means, provided, of course, that a full-rang 


e 
of training opportunities is available and can be adapted to th 
range of individual differences. 
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Chapter 19 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS FOR ADULTS 


“It is not the education of children that can save the world from 
destruction, it is the education of adults.” —H. G. Wells 


The beginning student of adult education is struck by its diversity in 
Contrast to the education of children in school. We find informal, 
Individual, or group instruction, formal classes, cooperatively - organ- 
ized learning activities, classes sponsored by organizations, courses by 
stitutions, experiences provided by institutions, to name only a few. 
The persons we classify as adults are extremely heterogeneous in their 
interests, their abilities, their background of schooling, and their 
family and social group experiences. Their ages may range from 16 
to 80 since for purposes of this discussion we ate including as “adults” 
all those not attending school during typical working hours and who 
have either graduated or dropped out of school. Community schools 
should make provision for the education of these adults. 


In America today there is a greater proportion of the people going 


to school than in any other country of the world. An impressive seg- 


Ment of these enrollees are grown-ups: A study by the Division of 


Adult Education of the National Education ‘Association Research 
ivision revealed an estimated enrollment of 4,744,256 adults in 
1951. Tt was further estimated from a representative sample of schools 
Studied that in the four years, 1947-1, the enrollments in public- 
: 51.2 percent In 1953 more 


se : 
hool sponsored, adult classes increased 


Uncles Allion and Robert A. Luke, “Public School Adult Education in the 
1 


ted States,” Adult Education, 3: 69-75, Feb., 1953. 
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than three million adults were enrolled in classes offered in the public 
schools alone. 

The recent lengthening of the life span of man is well known. It 
and a growing feeling of responsibility for older people have helped 
to focus attention on the adult population. The 1950 census shows 
a total of 150,697,000 people. Of these, about 97 million, or nearly 
65 percent were over 21 years old. So it would appear that we have 
barely scratched the surface in providing instructional opportunities 
for persons no longer regularly enrolled in school. Lay citizens and 
school people seem only dimly aware of the many and varied instruc 
tional needs of adults arising from problems encountered in living 
and working. Havighurst points this out very clearly. 


Of all the periods of life, early adulthood is the fullest of teachable 
moments and the emptiest of efforts to teach. It is a time of speen 
sensitivity and unusual readiness of the person to learn. Early adulthoo +t 
the period from cighteen to thirty, usually contains marriage, the fits 
pregnancy, the first serious full-time job, the first illnesses of childre”» 
the first experience of furnishing or buying or building a house, and m 
first venturing of the child off to school. If ever people are motivated t 
learn and to learn quickly, it is at times such as these. . . . It makes 
one wonder what education is about, after all, if it is not directly ieoi 
cerned with helping the individual to meet such problems as these.” 


Professional educators and lay citizens should become aware of pos 
educational needs of mature persons and of what their community 
school might provide. If they do this they must adopt a point ° 
view with regard to education of all the people in their community- 
The authors present a point of view with special emphasis give? E 


those needs of adults that lie within the general areas of vocation? 
education and the practical arts. 


A Point of View about Adult Education 


The findings of Thorndike that the ability of persons to learn dimi 
ishes very slowly with advancing age, and that it seldom drops t° # 


* Robert J. Havighurst, Human De 


velopment and Education, New York, Long 
mans, Green and Co., 1953, p. 257 
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ineffective level before senility have given hope to many people who 
find it necessary to learn new skills and have brought courage to 
educators who were looking for scientific sanction of programs of 
adult education which they had envisioned. People are finding that 
not only can they acquire new skills or improve upon those they 
possess, but also that they can be helped to remain young in mind 
and spirit. One educator has aphoristically said, “We don’t stop 
learning because we grow old; we grow old because we stop learn- 
ing.” It is becoming a common experience in this century to see 
doctors, lawyers, and ministers return to school, as well as millions 
of less educated people in other walks of life. 

There are, however, a few erroneous concepts that must be aban- 
doned if we are going to give all persons in a community a chance to 
get the education they want. One of these concepts is that education 
1S. a preparation for later life. So long as education is thought of only 
in terms of its deferred values it will be difficult to evaluate it properly 
in light of today’s needs. ‘Associated with this idea is the concept of 
education as something that is finished at graduation or at school 
leaving. The “terminal” concept of schooling will need to be set aside. 

It is pretty generally agreed by educational psychologists that 
teaching is more efficient when the learner can relate new learning to 


Ider person has had more experience and 
new ideas or new techniques to his 
Experience. How soon the learner will use the newly acquired abilities 
'S another aspect of learning efficiency. The adult can put the learn- 
ing to use immediately. In the case of occupational skills he may be 
able to use them daily, and for several hours each day. 

The full-time worker who seeks and gets instruction aimed at im- 
Proving his vocational skills realizes that such learning will mean 
dollars in his pocket. This will be true whether he is getting ready for 
a different job or for a promotion with higher pay; or whether, as a 
self-employed farmer or merchant, he has learned how to realize more 
Profit through more efficient management, better use of his time, or 
Exercise of better judgment. 

One of the major premises adv 


Previous experiences. The o 
1s therefore in a position to link 


anced in this book is that the people 
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of a community, particularly the adult citizens, should pind = 
together to develop community schools. To do this they wi a 
sit together in groups to identify and think through their c sae 
problems. Adult education can contribute to this Sain ie 
ability. The authors of a recent book on adult education poin 


; j t 
To be socially significant in these times, an adult-education ma 
must make some contribution to the improvement of both oaan and 
and the quality of citizen participation in the solution of indivi pee A 
social problems. The trend toward declining participation Ti 
reversed and the vitality of the democratic system restored. 


There are few ways by which the support of the adults of a s 
munity could more readily be enlisted for the program of the sc à a 
than by serving their educational needs through the school. Ac ih 
munity school must avoid any manifestation of preoccupation W 
the education of children, ze tie 

It is not good economy to limit the use of school facilities on iy 
basis of age of learners, Expensive laboratories and shops and cos 


Viewed in this ligh 
for itself, when we 
develop. 

The point of view of 
narrowed because they a 


education of foreign-born 
of these pr 


non-participating adults has been und 
Ssociate the term “adult education” wi 3 
and native illiterates. The eminent oe. 
grams in the early days of public school adult mares. 
T cities created a stereotype in the minds of some peor As 
ncept that needs to be corrected is that of schooling ws 
i - Many of our grown-ups ie 
ys. Some of them could e 


lew 
n: The Community Approach, No y 
e Dryden Press, Inc., reprinted by special perm 
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their initiative, imagination, or resourcefulness, or from lack of a 
chance to do the things which held meaning for them. 

The school leader in adult education should be unperturbed if a 
lay citizen or fellow teacher says, “I don’t think adults want to be 
educated.” This has no more logic than the intimation by the man- 
ager of a store that people do not want the goods he has to sell. It is 
Mportant for school people to understand the psychological and 
Sociological factors bearing upon the needs for and interests of 
mature persons in further schooling. . 

à To return to the fallacy of the “deferred value” concept of educa- 
tion, let it be said that leaders in vocational education generally be- 
lieve that the time to teach occupational skills is when they are 
needed. This truth was pointed out by one of the pioneers in voca- 


tional education: 


TE a youth of sixteen years of age has before him the possibility of 1,000 
lours of schooling, when during his life, will be his best time to use it? 
Tee The unqualified answer is to advise him to string it along, a unit at 
a time, as he finds immediate need for it. . . . The best time for any one 
to learn anything is when he needs it. This is the basis of the fundamental 


a 3 
"gument for adult education.4 


There is another way in which the community school profits from , 
Offerings of instruction for others than children. Teachers in high 
School or elementary school who also teach adults often get a new 
Point of view which improves their teaching. They are dealing with 
“Xperienced persons who bring new ideas and challenge their minds. 

hese voluntary class members will give the teacher the “absent 
treatment” at any time they feel they are not profiting from the 
Course, 

Vocational education of adults will yield dividends to the com- 
Munity more quickly than similar instruction for youth in school. In 
ayy community there are more persons employed in a given occupa- 
tion and, therefore, there is greater potential enrollment in a given 


* The late Dr, Charles A. Prosser of Dunwoody Institute, pinchhitting on short 


Notice for i i venti f the A.V.A. as 
an absent ker, at the Philadelphia convention of the A.V.A. as 
Tborted in the Tadustrinl Education Magazine field notes, February, 1929, Vol. 30. 
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vocational course than of high school youth for the same rome, 
For example, every farmer is a potential enrollee, but many ba in 
have sons currently enrolled in high school. If there is anj k. 
munity of which it can be said that there is no need for voca ot 
education of adults in a particular occupational field, that commu 


: i ol 
probably can not justify a similar vocational course for high scho 
students. 


Vocational Education of Adults Is Increasing in Importance 


One indication of the acceptance of education of out-of-school yeni 
is the increasing extent to which local communities and state p A 
ments support public school adult education programs through e- 
In a survey of selected schools and community colleges Kemi aa 
and Wood found that over 90 percent of the costs were borne by ta i 
and that in fewer than one-third of the cases did the participants ba 
a fee.® Evidently the supporting public views instructional pours 
for themselves as a legitimate function of the schools they wanes 

Most adults who want to continue their education are mase eff 
instruction that is related to their occupation or to improving ee 
economic status. A survey of “Why Adults Attend School” repot" 
in one state involved 5,211 adults enrolled 
struction. It was found that the 
the men were in order: 


m 
in organized school by 
five reasons given highest rating 


“Need technical or s 
“Must have educati 
“Make me more se 
“Preparation for a 
“Attending classes 


Ha 
pecialized knowledge related to my occupatio" 
on to be successful in life.” 

cure in my position.” 

nother occupation.” 


will help to earn more money.” & 


Mibwn 


s Se 
p a 
omer Kempfer and William R. Wood, Financing Adult Education " rity 
lected Schools and Community C 


cur 

olleges, Bulletin 1952, No. 8, Federal Printing 

Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 

Office, 1952, p: Zl: tivating 
€ David Nicholson “Why Adults Attend School: an analysis of mO 

factors.” Unpublished 


say, URE 
o Doctoral Dissertation, Columbia, Missouri, Libraty» 
versity of Missouri, 1948. 
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Although the women placed first the reason, “To become familiar 
with fine arts, humanities, and sciences,” the next two reasons were 
the same as numbers 2 and 4 above. Likewise, in the national study 
Previously referred to the conclusion was drawn that “Vocational 
competence and economic efficiency was rated as one of the three 
Most important goals by 76 percent of the school systems—far more 
than any other. It ranks second as the one major goal, being so listed 
by 27 percent of the replies.” * This study further reveals that two- 
thirds of the enrollments were in the four fields: commercial and 
distributive, non-agricultural vocational and technical, academic, and 
home economics.’ These facts would indicate that vocational educa- 
tion should receive a great deal of attention in any school-sponsored 
arrangements for instruction of adults. 

We may look at the status of adult vocational education in another 
way. The size of the enrollment of high-school youth in vocational 
Courses is impressive. The U.S. Office of Education, however, reports 
enrollment data in reimbursed programs of vocational education that 
show nearly 54 percent of the enrollments were for adults and out- 
Of-schoo] youth, In the ten-year period—1943 to 1953—these enroll- 
Ments increased from 1,237,722 to 1,661,891. The largest enrollments 
have been in home economics, followed by trades and industry, agri- 
Culture, and distributive occupations.” wk 

The scope of vocational and other education of adults is in part 
‘sponsible for the strong, vigorous organizations of professional peo- 
Ple engaged in the education of adults. The Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A. is a national organization which includes in its 
Membership not only public school adult educators, but also those 
engaged in informal programs, in organization-sponsored activities, and 
™ many other types of adult education. This organization and similar 
Ones on the state level are helping to make the public aware of the 
™mense significance of this movement and to help professional adult 


Z i 
a Helen Allion and Robert A. Luke, op. cit» P- i: 


Ibiq 

td., p. 72. Vocational Education, Fiscal 
Zest t State Boards for Vocati n, Fisca 
e Ween ae Report O ciiraton, D.C., U.S. Department of Health, 


ation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1954, p. 6. 
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educators to be more effective in providing education for those not 
enrolled full time in schools. It is helping to develop and try out 
techniques for studying local community needs of adults and for 
evaluating local programs of adult education. 


Establishment in the Occupation 


One of the needs which all school people should recognize is for con 
serving and augmenting the educational gains made in the secondary 
school. Youth in the secondary school can be trained in skills and 
aided to make a beginning in some occupation in which these skills 
may be used. These skills should not be lost during the period when 
the young man or woman is becoming established in an occupa 
tion. 

The young person who enters an apprenticeship will hope to be- 
come a journeyman. He should be provided with related training a” 
counseling. The young man who has advanced to a father-son fat™ 
partnership upon leaving school needs to advance toward full opera 
torship, to increase his equity in the business, and to improve hy 
efficiency. The store salesman is hoping to increase his efficiency u 
selling and to advance through promotion to greater responsibilities: 
The young bride or prospective bride is concerned with acquiring 
abilities in establishing a home and learning how to be successful 1 
starting and raising a family. All of these young adults have severa 
things in common. They need new or improved vocational skills- 
They are in an excellent position to put these abilities to use. In fact, 
they can spend most of their waking hours applying what is learned: 


They are in that stage in life where establishment in the occupati” 
is their immediate goal. 


Progress in the Occupation , 


Some workers, once placed in a job that they can do to their ow 
satisfaction, are content to remain in their present status. Most W? 
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however, aspire to a higher paying job, to a job carrying more prestige, 
to one with better working conditions, to one which is more per- 
manent, or to one that they view as offering greater promise. The 
worker must, therefore, be prepared to advance to the next job ahead 
by being trained for more complicated work. A job meeting these 
qualifications will usually require a higher degree of ability or a 
different skill from the one in which the worker is presently engaged. 

The mass production worker is trained in a limited number of 
Operations. He is not prepared to perform operations that require all- 
round knowledge of the trade. The same may be said of the farm 
laborer, who is able to do chores and manipulative work about the 
farm and to exercise judgment in minor decisions. If he is to operate 
a farm he needs to learn how to plan and to do many things that he 
has not done before. 

Progress in an occupation often leads 
qualities of leadership in many cases need to be further developed. 
Vocational education of adults should include the development of 
abilities of workers in business, industry, in the home, and on the 
farm necessary to help them to cooperate in the mutual improvement 
of their working situations, their homes and their local communities. 


to supervisory authority. So 


Changing Technology and Worker Efficiency 


Changes in an occupation resulting from application of technology 
are felt most by working adults. There are employees whose jobs 
might suddenly change when a new process is adopted with which 

€y are unfamiliar. They have the choice of acquiring new abilities 
paot changing jobs to allow someone to take over who possesses the 
Tequired skills. The introduction of new machinery will often have 

ie same effect. 


he numbers of unemployed always include persons 
ir jobs for various reasons. It may be because the demand for their 


Skill has fallen off, because the demand for the product they are 
Making or selling has declined, or because of some technical change. 


who have lost 
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These persons are in need of specific vocational education, Often- 
times the school could provide it. 

The efficiency of self-employed persons varies tremendously. Large 
numbers of small private enterprises go bankrupt every year. Anyone 
who has some capital can start a business. Only those who make a 
profit can continue in it. Farming is a good example of extremes in 
efficiency. The census of 1950 reveals that the top 2 percent of farms 
accounted for 25 percent of the farm sales and that 50 percent of all 
farm sales were made by only 10 percent of the nation’s total farms.?° 
In some fields, at least, the gap between the most and the least 
efficient workers appears to be growing, not narrowing. 


New Occupations and New Operations and Jobs 


The impact of technology upon the nature of a job or occupation has 
been commented on. But in many instances totally new occupations 
have been created and in some instances there are new combinations 
of operations to constitute virtually new jobs. For example, television 
has created new jobs in television service, television camera operation, 
and other program-production occupations. Refrigeration, food-freez- 
ing, air-conditioning, use of plastics, and successful atomic generation 
of electricity are but a few of the recent developments that have 
created new jobs, and that will result in others, as well as in new 


operations. These developments all forecast the need for training of 
adults in new skills, 


There also is a development of double Occupations for many peo 


ple. The 1950 census shows 1.6 million farms in the U.S. that were 
operated by persons on a part-time basis who worked at another job 


part time. Whether-the person is a farmer taking on a second job part 
time or a worker in business or industry 


who is going into farming 
part time, he is in immediate need of new training. The same can be 
said of the mother or wife in the home who is also working for wages 
part time or who wishes to do so. Many teachers work at different 
occupations during the summer months. 


1° From editorial in Better Farming Methods, 26: 8, Jan., 1954. 


h 
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Vocational Education and Job Satisfaction 


Aside from the economic necessity of acquiring salable skills for new 
jobs or rapidly changing occupations the happiness of individuals is 
important. As pointed out in a previous chapter, workers who are 
highly competent take more pride in their work, and as a whole are 
better satisfied in their occupation. The most unhappy worker is one 
who is unemployed—who feels he is not needed or who thinks that 
he cannot qualify for a good job. Although vocational education of 
adults will not, in itself, reduce unemployment it is essential that it 
be made available to persons who are seeking new jobs. 

Many older persons find it difficult to regain employment each 
year because of an accident or an illness that leaves them physically 
handicapped. Our national government in 1953-54 spent 25 million 
dollars to assist the states in a civilian rehabilitation program to make 
Physically handicapped persons employable. This service can be suc- 
cessful only as vocational education programs are available or are 
Provided to which these persons can be referred. The public schools 


have a responsibility here. 


Adults and the Practical Arts 


In addition to the needs in the area of occupational competence, 
Most grown-ups would like to continue to have a chance to try their 
hand at something new, to develop abilities for their own personal 
Satisfaction, and to find some new interests. They should be able to 
do so, using the same or similar materials and equipment in labora- 
tories and shops as those that are used for vocational training of other 
persons. This need was pointed up in Chapter 4. Partly because of 
higher costs of services and materials and partly because of increased 
leisure time, the adults of this country are spending more and more 
time in making things and repairing things for themselves. It is 
estimated that, while in 1942 hired painters did 90 percent of the 
Painting around the house, ten years later two-thirds of it was done 
by the people living in their homes. It is also estimated that half of 
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the home owners of this country are their own hone ee 
home power tools from 1947 to 1952 jumped 1233 Som o N 
estimated that 11 million homes in this country have wor! : ie hee 
taining billions of dollars’ worth of equipment." In a : i a E 
these are the “do-it-yourself” shows where people may exhibi a 
work of their hands and get ideas from seeing things others 
Pie from the increased time available to work with materials ee 
the economic needs of people there is also a psychological reason im 
this “work in leisure.” Many people find relaxation in working TA 
tively with their hands if their vocation involves little physical a 
ity or is merely repetitive. “Pottering around” is an E 
jangled nerves brought on by the fast pace and the pressures of n ri 
ern society. Part of the reason for migration of city workers he 
suburban and country areas is that they want to live where pe. 
get close to nature. People who do this find that they have lan a 
which they can work off physical energy, but also where they a 
produce food and things to beautify the home. Many of the nee a 
just discussed relate to homemaking in its broader sense. Ther 
often a tendency on the part of educators to think of hom ae 
as including only those aspects related to feeding, clothing, E 
caring for the family, or in providing or improving the home. Pi 
ever, a greater variety of courses would undoubtedly be in demand, 
given the proper study of interest: 
community school for 
have acquired. 


Much has been written and said about the disintegration of ia: 
home, the monopolizing of recreation by commercialized amier ip 
and the loss of skills of handicraft. The schools could help people 4 
find new interests at home and to develop skills which they could si 
in keeping themselves constructively occupied and in contributing t 


2 ion 
a happier, richer home life. To do this they should offer instructio 
for adults in the practical arts. 


s and local arrangements in the 
people to teach each other the skills they 


” it 
“Andrew C. Lang, “Do-It-Yourself Fad Changing U.S. Homes,” Detro 
Free Press, 123, No. 19, Sec. C. P. 2, May 24, 1953, 
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Practical Arts for the Aging 


Not only do we have more adults in our total population today; 
we have more who may be referred to as senior citizens. During the 
first half of this century, according to census figures, the proportion 
of the population 65 years of age and over nearly doubled. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that" 
by 1969, 15.7 percent of our population will be 65 years and over, 
compared to 12.3 percent in 1950 and only 9.0 percent in 1940. This 
is an increase of 75 percent from 1940 to 1960.1? It is not these num- 
bers alone that are significant. The advances of medical technology 
and modern comforts have helped to improve the health and physi- 
cal condition of the elder populace. They are much more able to 
work, not only for wages but also around the home, than were the 
“retired” persons of two generations ago. In fact, in April, 1954, over 
23 percent of those over 65 were working, of whom over 27 percent 
Were farming. Many can become or remain self-employed and 
Capable of engaging in useful employment for several years after they 
have been “retired.” For example, New Hampshire has a club called 
the League of Arts and Crafts, enrolling 3,750 members who create 
jewelry, pottery, weaving, etchings, metalwork, furniture, and other 
things. Grand Rapids, Michigan, annually holds a Senior Skill Show, 
with over 100 senior citizens participating, viewed by several thousand 
People over a two-week period. Most elder citizens would be happier 
if working. Furthermore, many of them need the income. The sudden 
teduction in family income suggests educational needs related to 
the necessary adjustment which naturally must follow. f 

In the last decade there has been an awakening of interest in 
retraining older people. Some of the present effort is directed toward 


finding suitable types of jobs for aging persons—jobs that they could 
arn in a short time. The need for instruction of the homemakers of 


2M, National Security, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington D a ae es Printing Office, January 6, 1954, p, 49, 
19 Road Maps of Industry, No. 961, New York, The Conference Board, May 


28, 1954, 
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this age also is important. In the face of abruptly reduced income, 
help is needed in budgeting, in planning of meals, and in cutting the 
costs of the household. All older adults need help in developing or 
pursuing hobbies, in finding wholesome recreational outlets, and in 
making their homes more attractive and suitable for family living. 
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Chapter 20 


MEETING THE NEEDS 
OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF ADULTS 
THROUGH SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 


The people of a community, and particularly those engaged in the 
work of the world, are usually more sensitive to the job-training needs 
Of adults at work or soon to go to work than most educators appear to 
believe. When those responsible for school programs for out-of-school 
youth and adults have decided to meet these needs, their first step is 
to study the special needs of different groups in each occupational 
field. It will be impossible in this chapter to detail these needs for 
all groups. They will vary greatly from one community to another. 
Some Occupations may be represented only by small numbers. But it 
is essential for school people to realize that there are important dif- 
ferences among these groups. In this chapter some of the character- 
istics and needs will be pointed out, together with suggestions as to 
appropriate types of systematic instruction that could be made avail- 
able in the community school. We will first consider persons out of 
School and in the process of becoming established, including young 
farmers, young homemakers, apprentices, and others. Following this, 
attention will turn to instruction for established adult workers. 


Young Men on Farms 

Experience with systematic instruction for farmers has shown that 

there is a decided advantage in providing courses for young farmers 
313 
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separate from established, operating farmers. This is partly because 
of their desire to associate with persons of their own age and socio- 
economic status and to be somewhat independent of their elders. But 
it is also due to the fact that many of their vocational and social 
problems are unique. This is not to imply that out-of-school young 
men on farms are a homogencous group. They constitute, on the 
contrary, a very heterogeneous group. Partly because of the fact that 
there are usually more young men living on farms than the number 
who can become established in farming, many are faced with the 
problem of vocational choice and placement. Those young men living 
on farms but not established in any occupation are obviously in need 
of guidance. 

While it is true that many young men with farm experience must 
look to a non-farming vocation, they should be helped to explore the 
possibility of entering one which is related to farming and which 
will permit them to capitalize on their farm experience. It has been 
estimated that the number of persons engaged in occupations related 
to farming is about equal to those in production agriculture. Related 
occupations include those involving custom work for farmers; sales 
and service for farmers; buying from farmers; processing and dis- 
tributing farm products; specialized work with plants or animals; 
professional agricultural work; and work in teaching, research or regu 
lation in agriculture. Since the typical out-of-school farm youth will 
have attended a small high school that usually has less to offer in 
guidance services, he will appreciate help with his vocational plans- 

k Along with the problems of choosing and preparing for an occupa- 
tion is that of placement in it. The young man trying to get estab- 
lished in farming is particularly in need of help. If he does not have 
an Opportunity to become an operator on the home farm, he will 
need assistance in finding a farm to buy or rent. If the opportunity 
for “xpansion in the home-farm business is limited he will need t° 
mot am to i The attainment of the goal of full-time 
thousand dollars aoe ort Ep: contral or Raiti torty > pe 
sometimes land eo wwe a hvesti Sguipment capital, ee 

: ay of approximating this requirement is for 
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the young man to form a partnership with his father. This is not an 
easy status to achieve. Much help needs to be given to both father 
and son to work out an agreement that will be profitable, legal, and 
productive. 

Studies show that the desire to earn more money ranks very high 
with out-of-school youth. Many of these young men are not ready for 
a partnership. They will need help in planning and conducting 
` profitable enterprises and in saving and investing money in farming. 
Young men who are unable to develop enterprises on their home 
farms may need help in finding land to rent or a farm on which to 
work as an employee. The objective of instruction and guidance of 
these out-of-school farm youth is to help them to advance from their 
present farming status to successively higher statuses, and ultimately 
to reach that of farm operators in their own right. 

Surveys of out-of-school youth on farms indicate that we could 
expect fully half of them to be interested in meeting in groups for 
systematic instruction and for individual on-farm instruction on prob- 
lems growing out of this objective. As might be anticipated from a 
look at the problems of establishment detailed above, young farmers 
want help in planning the business, in leasing, in budgeting, in record 
keeping and analysis, and in many other aspects generally classified 
under the broad title of farm management. Also very high on their 
list of interests is the need for improving their mechanical ability. 
Courses in farm mechanics have ranked high in frequency of request 
by these groups. Such courses might include farm welding, operation 
and maintenance of machinery, remodeling and construction of 
buildings, uses of electricity, and developing and using labor-saving 
devices. As they advance in farming young farmers commonly seek 
help on new problems of livestock and crop production, marketing, 
Soil conservation, and home improvement. There is a trend toward 
extending systematic instruction for young farmers throughout the 
year to adapt instruction to seasonal needs. 

Young men on farms who have left school are no longer members 
of school clubs or extra-curricular activities. They have not yet found 
their places in adult farm organizations, although they may be mem- 
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bers of them. So there is frequently a desire to form some kind of 
local organization for the purpose of planning and engaging in group 
social and recreational activities. They are conscious of the need for 
personal improvement, and for opportunities to discuss problems a 
marriage and home and family living. The general educational mer 
of young men on farms should not be overlooked. They pioa 
have had fewer years of schooling than urban youth. The 195 

census shows a median of a little over nine years for farm youth 18-24 
years of age, as compared to nearly 12 years for urban youth of pis 
same age. Furthermore, in spite of the increased holding power 0 

the school, the 1950 census shows 240,330 or 12.7 percent of the 
farm youth from 14 to 17 years of age who were not enrolled in 
school. Some provisions should be made for supplementing ane 
farmer training with instruction of a more general nature. A list 0 


major concerns or problems of young farmers has been suggested by 
Nichols as follows: 


Becoming happily married 

Getting successfully anchored to the soil 
Improving the farm 

Establishing a favorable credit rating 
Obtaining wholesome recreation 


Acquiring the “skill and know how” of farming operations 
Knowing how to cooperate 


Understanding the world about us 
Obtaining satisfaction from community service 
Maintaining the respect of others 1 


Young Homemakers 


Some of these 


t 
problem areas are also of concern to young women ou 
of school. Pre 


paring for marriage and preparing to establish homes 
are important to both young men and women. Following marriage 4 
whole host of problems come crowding in almost simultaneously: 
There are interests in the family budget; the food budget; meal 


* Mark Nichols, Young Farmers: Their Problems, Activities, and Educational 
Program, Danville, 11l., The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1951. Chap. 1- 
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planning; selection, care and management of a home; pre-natal care; 
child care and training; and informal entertaining. Later on, young 
wives also show a great deal of concern for care and repair of house- 
hold equipment; growth and preservation of fruits and vegetables 
(where land and time are available); clothing construction; and home 
decoration. Whether unmarried or married, many a young woman 
Wonders whether to take a job; whether to continue at a job she 
already has; and, if she is working, how to take care of all the activ- 
ities of a homemaker in the limited time available. 

Since many of the problems just listed are common to both young 
men on farms and young women, it is logical and feasible in rural 
areas to provide a number of activities in which both sexes will 
participate. Experience has shown that young married farm couples 
will meet together for profitable study and discussion of problems 
both in the areas of farming and of homemaking. Such joint activities 
might also provide opportunities for dealing with other areas of con- 
cern of a social, civic, recreational, and economic nature. Bender has 
developed and demonstrated the use of a check list for studying the 
Problems of out-of-school rural youth. The instrument is applicable 
to both young men and women.’ It should be helpful in planning 
Programs for both groups. Up to now, the schools have been less 
Concerned with providing educational programs for these two groups 
than either for high school youth in agriculture or homemaking or 


for adult homemakers and farmers. 


School Drop-Outs 

In an earlier chapter the problem of pupils dropping out of the sec- 
Ondary school was analyzed to call attention to the responsibility of 
the school to increase its holding power. School people should, how- 
ever, do more than concentrate on keeping pupils in school. They 
Should, to be sure, be concerned with the potential school leaver and 


S 'k List and a Demon- 
Ral sa Development of a Problem Chec! 3 
stration ce foie sn Planning Rural Youth Programs,” The Agricultural Educa- 


tion Magazine, 20: 116-17, Dec., 1947. 
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with helping him to find worth-while educational activities, some of 
which may be vocational in character. But of equal concern to the 
school are the educational needs of the drop-out, once he has left the 
school as a full-time enrollee. Since the young person has not com- 
pleted training of an occupational nature offered by the school he is 
apt to find employment in work that would not challenge his po- 
tential ability. He is interested in bettering his employment status. 
Here is where the school should step in to help him, by providing 
part-time instruction for the youth who may be able to spend a 
limited amount of time in school, who may be an apprentice, or who 
may be trying to establish himself as a farmer, or herself in a home of 
her own. 

Without question, out-of-school youth have been neglected by the 
public schools of our nation. Whether they are young farmers, young 
homemakers, school drop-outs, beginning workers in business or in- 
dustry, or other young persons of apprenticeable age wanting to get a 
Start in life, this neglect as compared with high school youth and 
older adults is universal. The community school must be concerned 
with these groups if it is adequately to serve the community. 


Apprentices 


For Purposes of training, an apprentice has been defined by the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship as “a person at least 16 years of 
age who is covered by a written agreement registered with a State 
Apprenticeship Council, providing for not less than 4,000 hours of 
reasonably continuous employment for such persons, and for his 
Participation in an approved schedule of work experience through 
employment, which should be supplemented by 144 hours per yea! 
of related classroom instruction.” Although an older person may 
become an apprentice, the typical one will be a young person who 
has recently graduated from high school. He might or might not 
have had some vocational training before leaving school. If he has, 
it might have been general in nature, or at least specifically related t° 
the job on which he is employed as an apprentice. 
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The trade or occupation that an apprentice is learning usually will 
be one of the 300 apprenticeable occupations that are recognized by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Furthermore, the apprentice will be 
under the jurisdiction of a local joint apprenticeship committee with 
Tepresentation from employers, employees, and the school. As in- 
dicated, the minimum time to be employed under these arrange- 
ments will be 4,000 hours, or two years, the actual amount of time 
depending upon the trade and local or state requirements. The stand- 
ard length of apprenticeship will vary among the occupations from 
two to eight years with most between three and five years. The ap- 
Prentice differs from the student on a cooperative work-experience 
Program in that he is usually older, is employed full time, and re- 
Ceives a minimum of 144 hours of systematic instruction each year. 

The vocational training needs of apprentices break down roughly 
into two categories. First, there is the specific instruction and practice 
in skills required of an employee in his regular activities on the job. 
This will be provided by the employer or by a supervisor or foreman 
Placed in charge of the apprentice by his employer. The second need 
is for related instruction. This is sometimes provided by big com- 
Panies employing large numbers of apprentices who can be taught in 
Classes. However, more commonly this related instruction can be 
given in the community school by carefully selected teachers who 
are experienced in the trade. Some examples will be given to indicate 
the nature of related instruction. 

In the carpentry trade there may be a need for teaching the reading 
of blueprints, use of the steel square, and applied mathematics. In 
the case of plumbing and electrical apprentices they also will need 
instruction on related theory and code requirements. Welding might 
be an auxiliary skill needed by some apprentices. Other related in- 
Struction might be provided in the use of trade terms, materials of 
the trade, and employer-employee relations. Apprentices need coun- 
seling in personal relationships on the job. Studies of problems of 
employed persons show that inability to get along with fellow 
Workers and employer is the most commonly reported cause of dis- 
charge, The schools could aid greatly in alleviating or preventing the 
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occurrence of this problem through group discussions and counseling 
aimed at helping the beginning worker to get along with people. 

Another kind of related instruction that the apprentice might need 
and which the local school often can provide is in special phases of 
the craft in which the apprentice does not have an opportunity to 
work as an employee. An example is the training of apprentice brick- 
layers in special construction that might not be encountered on most 
jobs but that the journeyman should have. Another example might 
be special instruction in art work for the apprentice painter. 


Other Employed Workers in Business and Industry 


Men and women employed in business or industry have shown inter- 
est in at least five major areas of learning related to their jobs. These 
are: (1) increasing skill in the job, (2) preparing for a new job or 
occupation, (3) preparing for a supervisory or managerial job, (4) 
improving managerial or supervisory ability, and (5) getting along 
with people with whom they work. 

Increasing skill in the job might involve learning how to operate 4 
new machine, how to service or repair it, or how to maintain or 
operate it in making a new product. The saving of time through 
more efficient operations is also a part of this need. Often times the 
additional skill would be one that is subsidiary to the main activity 
of the worker. Or it might involve adoption of new or better safety 
Practices or of practices of sanitation, For example, instruction in 
Seattle was provided in sanitation for 24,000 food handlers. These 
persons included restaurant workers, meat and meat products workers, 
dairy and milk products workers, bakery workers, and miscellaneous 
workers in food stores in warehouses, and in transportation of food! 
A comparable example is that of organized instruction in effective 
speech, merchandising, and salesmanship that was successfully given 
to store salesmen in the state of Vermont. 


° Kenneth R. Williams, “Sanitation Trai 
Vocational Journal, 26: 21, Dec., 1951. 

_ * John M. Morrow, “Vermont Promotes D E For Adults,” American Vocd- 
tional Journal, 27: 9-10, April, 1952, 
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The need on the part of an adult for preparation for a new job or 
Occupation may arise from any of several possible circumstances: the 
job on which the person is employed is obsolescent; the activities in- 
volved in the job will eventually be performed by machines or by 
semi-skilled persons operating machines; the person finds he is not 
interested in the job; he finds the job does not make use of his ca- 
pacities or aptitudes; the job is not as remunerative as one which he 
could take if qualified; or there is little possibility of promotion in 
the job. Courses for adult workers to meet these needs should be 
Specific, and directed toward the development of skills needed in the 
new occupation. They will ordinarily be desired in the evening, and 
as short unit courses of several weeks’ duration. 

In most industrial and business employment the employee’s wages 
Or salary and his status could be improved through promotion to a 
Supervisory or managerial status. Or, in some cases persons working 
for others might want to start a business or industry of their own. 
They would then find themselves in a supervisory or managerial 
Position. Schools located in communities where sufficient numbers 
of foremen, supervisors, or department heads are employed could 
Offer courses for persons who wish to qualify for such positions. Such 
instruction should be planned and conducted in cooperation with 
employers. y ; 

In many respects such training will be more effective when given 
to persons who already are in such supervisory or managerial posi- 
tions. They will then be more nearly aware of the specific com- 
Petencies which they must master and the kinds of problems likely 
to be met, as well as of the knowledge required for handling the 
Problems, Likewise, the instruction given could more quickly be 
put to use. t ER LA 

As pointed out in regard to apprentice training, the ability to get 
along with people on the job is often a determining factor in the 
success of the worker. This problem of dealing with inter-personal 
telationships suggests that instruction beyond specific training in job 
skills should be offered. Some groups of adults would benefit from 
instruction in applied psychology, discussion leadership, and group 
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dynamics. Techniques of working with people could also very well 
be dealt with in specific job training courses for all of the four groups 
previously described. 


Public Service Employees 


As brought out in another chapter, the proportion of the labor force 
engaged in service occupations has steadily increased. Many of those 
represented are employed by the public, rather than by private enter- 
prise. It may be helpful here to identify a few groups, particularly 
those requiring pre-employment or in-service vocational training. In- 
cluded are firemen employed by municipalities. Closely related ta 
their work is police work. While many of the workers in public 
institutions must have professional education in college or university, 
we also find practical nurses, power plant workers, employees in 
custodial work in public buildings, water and sewage plant workers, 
school bus drivers, and inspectors of food and other commodities for 
human consumption, all of whom need specific training for im- 
proving their effectiveness at the job. 

In the case of most of these workers, no pre-employment training 
could be given because there is no guarantee that the person being 
trained would be employed in a particular job in public service. An 
example of an exception to this is that of practical nursing, for which 
there is currently a shortage of trained persons. But in the main, as 
new workers in these jobs are employed in larger cities, they até 
brought together for group and individual instruction, through cor 
operation of the schools and the public agency employing them. This 
type of training could not be provided in the smaller community but 
could be provided in area schools and community colleges. There 18 
constant change in complexity and magnitude of the functions of 
workers in these fields, and there are many specialized training needs. 
For some of these Occupations courses and units have been offered 
for a number of years and have been pretty well defined. For others, 
the courses must be set up through cooperative planning. 
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Operating Farmers 


The vocational needs of operating farmers include attention to some 
of the problems mentioned in connection with young farmers. These 
men are looking for help in improving their farming business in any 
way that will result in more profit. They have therefore typically 
expressed a desire for assistance in solving the over-all problems of 
Management and in improving their ability to plan their farm busi- 
ness. Because of the rapid developments in agricultural research, 
adult farmers are constantly seeking new information and new or 
better practices in production, marketing, soil conservation, or opera- 
tion, care and repair of machinery and equipment. Although the 
individual farmer can not greatly influence the trends in supply and 
demand of farm commodities and farm prices, he is usually interested 
in the farm price outlook, in gaining a better understanding of factors 
affecting price and market demands, and in finding ways of adjusting 
to them. 

Farmers have traditionally relied on past experience as a guide in 
Selecting courses of action and farming practices to follow. Some 
studies show that farmers’ neighbors or other farmers are a greater 
factor in their adoption of approved practices than any other persons 
or agencies. But not all farmers’ experiences can be relied upon, nor 
are the practices that might be observed by a given farmer in a given 
year certain to be representative or typical. All farmers are in need of 
assistance in evaluating each other’s experiences, in understanding 


the importance and meaning of scientific experimentation in agricul- 
ture, and in recognizing and dealing with biases, prejudices, and 
Superstitions. Short unit courses on subjects such as soils, dairy, farm 


Management, and livestock feeding are common offerings. 


Few courses have been organized specifically for employees on 
farms, although instruction was provided under Public Law 346 for 
veterans of World War II employed on farms. The farm operator 
Ordinarily assigns the farm employee to jobs in which he has had 
experience and then himself performs or hires done those jobs which 
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he can not entrust to the hired hand. However, such ee 
sons should be considered in any program of adult-farmer w ; : 
They need instruction on many farm operations, particularly as ie 
mechanical nature as mechanization increases. Furthermore, many ke 
them are looking forward to becoming farm operators and a a. 
terested in some managerial problems. There will usually no 3 
sufficient numbers for nor interest in separate courses for farm i 
ployees as such. These men will usually attend classes for opera 
farmers. 

The training of part-time farmers poses a special problem. Yen x 
these persons are employed full time, at least seasonally if no P 
year around, in some business or industry. They have moved on i 
small tract of land with their family to enjoy some of the benefits a 
rural life. They may have had little experience in pre 
typically have few pieces of equipment with which to work the € = 
and little or no livestock. Their expressed needs, according to studi ‘ 
made, show an interest in maintaining animal and plant health, so! 
and water conservation, cultural practices for crops, ae 
poultry production, and food production and preservation.” E 
courses on these subjects could be expected to result in a ready ; 
sponse. It is usually difficult to find suitable times for class meeting: 
because of some persons working night shifts in factories. 


Foremen and Supervisors 


We have said earlier in this chapter that in-service training of ne 
appointed foremen and supervisors could be very effective ee 
such persons are ready for such instruction. One of the first anes 
to arise is that of the responsibilities of persons in such position 3 
Some responsibilities will have been specified by the employer; how 


s 
ever, others might be brought to light through foreman conference 
that could be set up for that purpose. 


F ime 
5 H, Paul Sweany, Some Educational Needs of Families Engaged in Part-Tim 
Farming, Research Bulletin No. 3 


e 
, East Lansing, Mich., Michigan State Colleg! 
Press, 1951, 
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The foreman or supervisor is in an instructional position in that 
he often must teach a new employee some operation or teach an 
employee some new aspect of an operation. Training in work 
simplification or job methods is typically a responsibility of the fore- 
ell-selected teacher experienced in industry 
who has had professional preparation could help to train the foremen 
for this responsibility by helping them with the planning of instruc- 
tion and with methods of on-the-job teaching. Much of the training 
of supervisory personnel will be given through conference procedure, 
which utilizes the experience of the group and helps members to 
develop the ability to analyze a problem and work out a solution to it. 

Much of the training of workers in business and industry in the 
areas of safety and employer-employee relations will be handled by 
the person in a supervisory position. Organized instruction for such 
persons could provide content for-instruction as well as suggestions 
for using the content in training workers. The foreman or supervisor 
must be concerned with the personal satisfaction of the worker on 
the job and his relations with management and his fellow-workers. 
Through training, foremen could be greatly aided in effectively per- 
forming such a function. Courses meeting these needs must be 


worked out cooperatively with employers. 


man or supervisor. A W 


Adult Homemakers 


t was pointed out that among courses 
s for adults those offered in the area of 


homemaking have been very popular. This is true t spitejofthe tart 
that a sizable instructional program, also with sizable enrollments 
Over the past quarter century, has been carried out for women by 
the Cooperative Extension Service through the use of lay leaders 
trained by specialists in home economics. But these enrollments still 
Tepresent only a fraction of the total number of homemakers. In 
Chapter 15 the major areas of subject matter 1n homemaking were 
listed. The problem areas of a sample of adult homemakers have 
been identified by Lyle as the result of interviews with homemakers 


In the preceding chapter i 
offered by the public school 


RTS 
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in one community. Worded the way the problems were ae 
the investigator, these statements provide a clue to the thing: 

te bothering many women in homes, i 
i Placed mi he dis heading of “finance” were statements mot = 
quently made like “Income so low, very hard to meet “wd ben 
lowed by “Income so irregular, hard to manage. Under sar y Tia 
tions the most common problem brought up was “Children nat a 
guide and manage.” “Meal planning tiresome and monotonous Mr 
the most common complaint classified under food. “Homema a 
own health poor” was indicated most frequently under the syne ne 
health. The three problems in order of frequency of mention ut xe 
house care and furnishings were “Poor health makes hoise c 7 
burdensome”; “Too much to do, can’t keep house in order”; we 
“Old house, hard to care for.” The more common problems of pei 
sonal and social living were: “Neighbors unfriendly or snobbish”; an 


homemakers would apply here, but with different emphasis. e 
average adult homemaker probably does not sharply distinguish k 
tween problems encountered as the responsible person in develop ai 
and improving the home and home living of her family and = $ 
on the one hand, from problems on the other hand encountere 


b- 
this area, it may be helpful to €xamine a statement of suggested O 


arja d 
jectives of adult homemaking education prepared by Williamson an 
Lyle: 


1. To help adults clarify what thei 3 rily. 
2. To help the adults find Ways to solve their problems satisfacto eh 
3. To stimulate adults to keep on learning as new knowledge is 


Covered in fields that will help them to meet their home problems intelli- 
gently. 


4. To stimulate adults to re- 


r problems of home living are. 


A ir 
think their beliefs and re-examine the! 


° Mary S. Lyle, Adult Ed 


g a, 
ucation for Democracy in Family Life, Ames, IOW. 
The Towa State College Pre: 


ss, 1944, pp. 112-13. 
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ideas of those things in family life that they think are important for their 


families. 
5. To stimulate them to find satisfying means of achieving for them- 


selves or their children the goals they cherish most. 
6. To help adults find satisfying outlets for self-expression in home- 


making activities.7 

When women are asked to indicate the kinds of courses they 
want, however, many of these objectives are not represented in their 
Tequests. The most common request is for some type of course in 
clothing. This is exemplified by Franklin, who had an advisory board 
in Savannah, Georgia, for the purpose of selecting instructional areas 
for courses for adults, and who reported on the wants expressed by 
this committee, Their number one want was clothing, followed by 
planning meals, buying groceries, and feeding the family adequately. 
The third most important expressed want involved work with kitchen 
equipment, followed by renovation of furniture.’ 

The apparent gap between what homemakers say they want in- 
struction in, and the manifestly broader problems that are deep- 
seated and fundamental in developing wholesome family life has 
been of concern to professional leadership in homemaking for some 
time, The difference is in part explained by the personal and some- 
times intimate nature of the fundamental family living problems 
which adult homemakers are unwilling to reveal in group discussions 
and conferences. It might also be due to the homemaker’s failure to 
realize that such topics could be dealt with in courses. Another fact 
that undoubtedly has a bearing on this discrepancy is the shortage of 
qualified teachers and the proportion of them who have had relatively 
limited experience as a full-time homemaker. The lack of extended 
experience of teachers of homemaking may deter the adults from 
Suggesting that fundamental problems of child and youth training, 
as well as those of family relations be dealt with. A national com- 
mittee has recommended that courses be provided adult homemakers 


7M sais Mary S. Lyle, Homemaking Education in the High 
ioe he Dimon Fon Century:Crofts, Inc., Third Edition 1954, p. 348. 

8 Hazel Franklin, “Here's What We Do in Adult Homemaking,” Practical 
Home Economics, 29: 121, 146, Mat., 1951. 
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in the following areas: family finance and consumer buying; housing 
and home improvement; child development and human relation- 
ships; management of time and energy; clothing and textiles; foods 
and nutrition; recreation and leisure time; and health, safety, and care 
of the sick.® 

Many courses chosen by homemakers would ordinarily be thought 
of as falling in the category of the practical arts, such as knitting, 
linoleum printing, gift wrapping, and textile painting. The desire for 
these practical arts courses related to homemaking suggests the need 


for more extended treatment of this important area of adult educa- 
tion. 


Courses in the Practical Arts for Adults 


The interests that adults have in working with materials was empha- 
sized in the preceding chapter. They have a desire to beautify their 
home surroundings and to develop hobbies to occupy their leisure 
time, which for most people has been steadily increasing regardless of 
their occupation. But there also is a strong desire to exercise their 
initiative in something other than their regular work and to respond 
to a creative urge. The demand for instruction for all types of the 
practical arts is evident from Surveys conducted as well as from the 
actual offerings of adult courses by the public schools. For example, 
a survey of 800 adults in a small community revealed interests justify- 
ing recommendations of courses in driver training, family living, 
woodwork, general metalwork, graphic arts, home landscaping, and 
personal photography. The shops and laboratories ordinarily used 
for vocational Courses, as well as those particularly designed and 


equipped for practical arts courses, could be used. Many commu- 
nities now are maki 


ular Secondary sch 
nearly a year-round basis. The offerings in this 
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growing in demand. They soon may constitute the largest area of 
adult education in the schools. In almost every community persons 
can be found who possess skills related to their hobbies or their work. 
It has been demonstrated in most communities that, with encourage- 
ment and assistance in instructional planning by capable school 
leaders, these adults can become very effective teachers of the practical 
arts for other adults. The names of courses offered in comprehensive 
school programs of adult education around the country provide a 
clue to the possibilities and may be suggestive to those who are re- 
sponsible for developing this phase of the program of the com- 
munity school. 

The practical arts of agriculture have included such popular courses 
for adults as home gardening, flower growing, flower arrangement, 
landscaping the home grounds, and the care of home poultry flocks. 
The movement of families toward country areas for living where 
homes are built on small acreages is spreading in many parts of the 
country. Growing out of this movement is the increased use of power 
equipment for lawns and care of home grounds and garden. Courses 
in selection, operation, and maintenance of this equipment would 
probably be welcomed. À 

Courses for adults in the practical arts of business have been in 
demand for some time. They would include offerings such as type- 
writing for personal use, personal and family accounting, income tax, 
business law for the layman, and related courses. 

In addition to the many homemaking courses generally designed to 
increase the efficiency of the homemaker and discussed earlier in this 
chapter, many other courses have been offered. These include such 
subjects as cake decorating, beadcraft, knitting, lampshade making, 
hooked rugs, crocheting, embroidery, Christmas crafts, china paint- 
ing, textile painting, and gift wrapping, as well as other courses for 
Personal use such as millinery, tailoring, fur remodeling, and related 
courses, : 

Of all the practical arts the area of industrial arts Probably presents 
the greatest range of possibilities. Actual offerings in adult programs 
teveal many interesting courses that should appeal to most adults, 
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regardless of their occupation or background. Following is a list of 
some of these kinds of offerings: adult driver training, amateur radio, 
art metalwork, automobile maintenance and repair, building a home, 
ceramics, chair caning, hide carving, furniture refinishing, furniture 
upholstering, household mechanics, jewelry making and enameling, 
painting and decorating, leather craft, photography, picture framing, 
plastics, radio repair, woodworking, and wrought iron and tubular 
furniture. The possibilities in courses of this type appear to be almost 
unlimited. Certainly, as the “do-it-yourself” movement spreads, and 
as better tools and materials for hobby and personal use become 
available, adults can be expected to manifest a greatly increased inter 
est in helping to select, plan, and teach courses in the practical arts 
and to participate in them. 


Courses for the Aging 


What we have said regarding practical arts for adults in general ap- 
plies equally well, if not better, to the aging, since they have more 
free time. While it is true that there would be some limitations to 
what they could do because of lessened physical vigor and muscular 
coordination, these men and women will respond very well to courses 
based upon their interests. They should have an opportunity to 
develop new hobbies and to pursue others that they have dropped 
because of lack of tools, equipment, or materials or because of need 
for instruction or other help. Some of them will enjoy working at 
materials with others of their own age group rather than working 
alone. Many could, no doubt, make use of school facilities during the 
day time. The psychological and sociological effect of a well-planned 
Program in the practical arts for the aging could, indeed, be far 
teaching. 

Of course, the solution of some of the problems of the older adults 
involves training in vocational skills, in spite of the fact that they 
have “retired.” So some courses could be provided that would be 
designed to help them prepare for an occupation suitable for 2? 
older person, since many of them are capable of engaging in usef¥ 
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employment for several years after they have been retired. They are 
physically in good condition and will be happier if working. Further- 
more, many of them need the income. Help is needed in budgeting 
and in planning of meals, as well as in recreational and working 


activities of older couples. 
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PART VII 


Improvement of Instruction 


Chapter 21 


PROBLEMS IN 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The improvement of instruction in courses in the several areas of 
vocational education and the practical arts should be a major concern 
of all school people. Instructional activities also are susceptible of 
close scrutiny by the people of the community because of their carry 
Over to working situations, to the farm, or to the home. Many citizens 


will have had a part in planning the programs and courses. In some 


instances, they may have served as assistant teachers or resource per- 


sons, as described in Chapter 2. 


Persons charged with general super 
schools have not always accepted this responsibility in regard to voca- 


tional education and practical arts. They have sometimes withdrawn 
from the ‘supervisory role, or have favored turning over improvement 
Of instruction in these areas to special supervisors or itinerant teacher- 
educators operating at the state level. The local supervisor or admin- 
istrator may feel that instruction in vocational education and prac- 
tical arts is so specialized that he cannot be of much help to the 
teacher. He may have some grounds for such a belief because he 
typically has not, himself, taken such courses as a former student in 
the secondary school or as a student preparing for school work. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to set forth the characteristics of good 
instruction in vocational education and practical arts, together with 
Some of the problems involved in bringing about improvement in 


instruction. 


visory responsibilities in the 
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Course Planning in Relation to the Needs of the Occupation 


One of the ways in which teaching of marketable skills can be made 
more effective is through analysis of the needs of the occupation. 
This is imperative when a new course is started. It is necessary if the 
course is to be kept abreast of changes in the job requiring new abil- 
ities and resulting in disuse or lessened importance of other skills. 
Each occupation has its own body of knowledge which may have 
very little resemblance to knowledge required in most other occupa- 
tions. A recent bulletin on training in trades and industries suggests 
that an analysis should reveal answers to the following questions: 


1. What does the workman do in the practice of his occupation? 


2. What does the workman need to know in order to practice his occu- 
pation? 


EE z : F w 
3. How should the workman act in his relations with his fellow 
_ workers? and his supervisors? 


4. What particular knowledge and attitudes should the eee 
Possess concerning his occupation and the industry in which he works 


is expected to work?! 

Instruction in business subjects should be based on a similar 
analysis of employed workers in business occupations. The occupa 
tion of the farmer or of the homemaker can be broken down intg 
general and specific abilities needed for success in those occupations: 

Employers and some of their employees will be of considera 
help in this course planning to be done through analysis of the pe 
of the occupation. They will usually be glad to help school peopl? 
and will be able to give much information to supplement the analyst 7 
observations. Use should also be made of analyses of occupations tha 
have already been made by others and may be available from them. 

Parents of students in the secondary school can be a great deal 3 
help in giving suggestions on course content in such areas as ay 
culture and homemaking. They are aware of certain abilities alrea) 
Possessed by their boys and girls. They know the kinds of jobs they 


* The Operation of a Local 
Department of Health, Ed 
Bul. No. 250, Washington 


¢ 5. 
Program of Trade and Industrial Education, US: 
ucation and Welfare, Office of Education, Voc. 44. 
» D.C., U.S. Govemment Printing Office, 1953, P- 
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would like their boys and girls.to be able to do at home or on the 
farm. Regular contacts with workers in the community constitute a 
very effective method for keeping instruction vital and current. These 
contacts would include, of course, those with organizations in trade, 
farm, and business associations. As previously mentioned, one of the 
difficult tasks in vocational education is that of keeping instruction 
abreast of new developments. It is possible for vocational courses to 
get out of date more quickly than courses in mathematics or lan- 
guages. Instructors of vocational education and practical arts are in 
need of much help from specialists to incorporate new subject matter 
as new technical knowledge is developed or involved in the occupa- 
tion. 

Effective instruction in this a 
standings and not just provide a 


understandings include principles of 
tions to be learned. A youth or an adult must gain an understanding 


of these applied principles so he can more readily change his methods 
or practices as the job changes, and so he can learn new skills. 


rea should develop some basic under- 
“bag of tricks.” These basic 
science applied to the job opera- 


Student-Teacher Cooperative Planning 

lity or ability in a practical arts area 
t have a “feeling of need” for it. This 
does not now possess the ability 
d to others if he could master it. 
e a part in deciding what is 


Before any new vocational abi 
is studied by a student, he mus 
means that he must realize that he 
and what it might mean to him an 
This implies that the student must hav 
to be learned. 


This participation in deciding what is to be included in the courses 


and units of instruction is particularly important and feasible in the 
Practical arts and in vocational agriculture and homemaking. Stu- 
dents in these courses have an experiencial background for helping 
to determine content. It may also be true of students on a cooperative 
work-experience program. 


In planning instruction 1 
the learner should be stresse 


n the practical arts, creative activity of 
d. It will be necessary to inventory the 


s 
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interests and experiences of pupils in the classes, and to encourage 
them to select and plan new experiences and projects in prre. 
with which they can have opportunity to exercise initiative an 

try out their own ideas. 

"The amount of cooperative planning that can be expected ahe 
dents preparing for business or industry will depend a great dea 5 
the experiences they have had. In most cases students will ae 
limited experience in these occupational fields and therefore “= ai 
be in a position to decide whether a given skill should be e 
But they should be taught to understand the importance of it in 
occupation. , 

The vocational teacher must be skillful in meeting and working 
with parents and their sons and daughters as well as with mp 
Visitation on the job, in the home, or on the farm is essential 
student-teacher cooperative planning of instruction in these a 
Some of this planning should take place with the student and em 
ployer on the job, and in other cases in the home. Opportunity shou 
be available for conferences between the student and teacher or red 
ordinator during the school day. Much cooperative planning ee Š 
done'by the class as a whole. This might involve decisions regar te 
larger blocks or units in the course. The planning could include a 
tion of home or farm projects, learning activities, or sp prot! 
Also involved might be the selection or setting of goals of accon 


plishment and ways of determining how nearly these goals have been 
reached, 


Demonstration and Practice of Vocational Abilities and Skills 


Among the abilities to be devel 
manipulative nature are i 
dence as to the relative e 
manipulative abilities, 
plan of teacher demon 
students. In preparin 
typically prepare an 


oped in any occupation, those of 3 
mportant. There is very little scientific ey. 
fectiveness of different methods for teaching 
However, practitioners pretty generally use i 
stration followed by supervised practice by th 

g to give the demonstration, a teacher wi 

operation breakdown. This usually consists © 
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a list of steps essential in performing the operation, accompanied 
by concise statements of information. These statements are some- 
times referred to as key points, since they may help to make the 
step easier to do, may save time, may protect the worker, or may 
be essential to the performance of the operation. In giving the demon- 
stration the instructor should develop interest of the student in the 
operation to be learned. As he then shows the students how to per- 
form the operation one step at a time he will bring out the key 
points to be kept in mind for each step. The students should be 
asked to perform the steps and to explain the key points in order to 
test for understanding. The amount of subsequent additional prac- 
tice to be required depends upon the nature of the operation and 
the degree of proficiency desired at this level. 

The supervision of students practicing new manipulative skill in 
laboratory or shop presents an opportunity for the instructor to work 
with the students so that the steps in the operation will be correctly 
followed. It must be borne in mind that the objective of the teaching 
ation performed, although the finishing of the 
Operation may be a means of evaluating the learning. Rather, the 
objective should be that of correcting errors and of making actions 
habitual, The instructor should give individual instruction during 
the practice period. This implies examination of the work and progress 
of each student and questioning him to determine if he understands 
What he is doing and why he is doing it in a particular way. 

There are differences of opinion regarding the relative amount of 
time necessary and differences in practice as to the time for demon- 
stration and student practice. Some teachers prefer a relatively long 
demonstration. Others prefer a short demonstration with considerable 
individual instruction. There is, however, general agreement that 
Courses in which manipulative skills are to be developed should have 
relatively long periods within a school day for practice. There is need 
for considerable research on the time factor in learning manipulative 
skills. The differences among individuals, the minimum and optimum 
lengths of time for acquiring certain skills, and similar information 


should be uncovered. 


is not to have the oper: 
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Developing Abilities in Problem Solving 


Many persons have the impression that acquisition of marketable 
abilities involves little or nothing more than manipulative skills. 
This is far from the truth. For example, in agriculture much of the 
success of the farmer depends upon his ability to make decisions in 
problematic situations. He must decide upon a rotation of crops, 
select a crop variety to plant, select breeding stock and feeds for his 
livestock, and make many other similar decisions every day. The 
homemaker is also faced with similar decisions in the management 
of the home, in the caring for children, and in strengthening family 
relationships. It is difficult to think of any occupation in which the 
worker is skilled and in which he does not frequently have problems 
to solve in relation to his work. 

Managerial abilities depend upon the individual’s ability to do 
good reflective thinking and his understanding of pertinent informa- 
tion bearing on decisions to be made. Their development also de- 
pends upon student experience with actual difficulties to be solved 
and opportunity to test the validity of these decisions, once they are 
made. Many managerial decisions that are faced by adults in the 
occupation will be only theoretical if presented to students in the 
secondary school. On the other hand, the farm boy who has a good 
farming program will have many decisions to make of a managerial 
nature. The student with enriched experiences and responsibilities in 
the home will also have problems to solve. The budding store sales- 
man will have decisions to make for every customer he has, as well as 
decisions in regard to his own vocational plans. 

The procedures in teaching which are calculated to develop prob- 
lem-solving ability are pretty well known but not universally prac- 
ticed. Such instruction starts with a problem or difficulty which has 
been recognized by one or more persons in the class and growing out 
of his or their own experience, including experience in connection 
with a group project. The problem is then called to the attention of 
the class and examined to determine its importance. Following this 
the teacher and the class identify the possible answers and ways in 
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which it might be solved. This is followed by a study of the available 
information which will help them to support or reject the tentative 
solutions which have been suggested. The discussion which the 
teacher leads following this study is for the purposes of testing each 
suggested solution against the available information and of checking 
on the understanding which the class has of the evidence. Each stu- 
dent should be asked to state his final decision as to the solution of 
the problem and to support it with facts and reasons. It is at this 
point that decision-making ability can be further tested. The final 
step in this type of instruction is to have the student or students 
apply the solution of the problem to his farming program, to her 
home activities, or to some other work situation. Students will also 
meet problems which arise out of their own unique situations. These 
include difficulties encountered by the student of agriculture at home 
with his farming program, the student of homemaking in her home, 
the student learning a job while employed part time in industry or 
business. The teacher can develop problem-solving ability in students 
in these situations by helping them to work toward solutions to them 
in much the same way as they may have done on a group basis. The 
Major difference is that more individual attention is given to the 
student and his decision, and it is often possible to implement a solu- 
tion to a problem at once. In vocational education a great deal of 
emphasis should be placed on individual instruction. 

Good teachers keep a record of the problems encountered by stu- 
dents in their work experience, home experience, or farming programs. 
These are written into the course of study and used again with the 
subsequent classes if they are encountered by the students. Decision- 
making ability can only be developed by having students practice 
making decisions and by correcting the thinking until it is good. 


Developing Attitudes and Habits 

gnized by employers, parents, and 
ts frequently are the factors which 
tion. But they cannot be devel- 


It is becoming increasingly T¢C08 
schoolmen that attitudes and habi 
make or break a person in the occupa 
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oped in the abstract or in theory. Attitudes and habits can only be 
developed in direct application to actual experiences of the learner and 
worker. It follows that the teacher of vocational subjects should, after 
identifying the specific skills or abilities which the learner must ac- 
quire, also determine what attitudes, interests, ideals, and habits 
should be developed in connection with these. 

Many of these attitudes and habits can be taught in part by precept 
or example. Thus, it is important in selecting a teacher to look for 
the person who exemplifies the traits needed in the worker and 
citizen. If the teacher is a good teacher, students will seck to emulate 
him. It is possible not only in the secondary schools but all through 
the elementary school to lay the foundation for desirable work atti- 
tudes and habits as was shown in greater detail in Chapters 10 
and 11. 

Students in vocational education and practical arts should be taught 
to set goals for themselves. These goals would be in terms of the 
amount of accomplishment, speed and efficiency, number of skills 
to be mastered, or degree of excellence in performing a skill or activ- 
ity. While it is true that employers have standards of performance 
which must be met, it still is desirable for each learner to set goals 
for himself within the framework set up by the employer. Teacher 
and students can work together cooperatively to determine the goals 
toward which they should strive. Such goals should be realistic and 
based upon records of actual accomplishment. Thus, teacher and 
students should periodically evaluate learning and in the light a 
actual accomplishment should revise goals previously set. , 

Creativeness should be stimulated in all workers and prospective 
workers in business, industry, home, and farm. This means that pupils 
must be given a share in deciding what they are to do and how they 
will do it. Industrial arts and homemaking offer unusual opportunities 
for students to express their ideas in new designs. They should be 
given a relatively free hand in construction and design of projects: 
Encouragement should be given to originality and individuality of 
expression, 


There are no subjects taught in the secondary school or in adult 
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classes which offer greater opportunities than those in the areas of 
vocational education and the practical arts for development of de- 
sirable habits of safety, neatness, and orderliness. The place of safety 
education is treated at greater length in a later chapter. Good house- 
keeping should be expected of all students and instructors who work 
and study in shops, laboratories, and work rooms. There is a very 
close relationship between good housekeeping and morale of the 
classes, as well as to good workmanship and respect for it. 


Teaching Related Technical Knowledge 


In speaking of persons who are proficient in an occupation, reference 
frequently is made to their “know how.” As typically used, this term 
implies not mere knowledge as to how to do a job but actual ability 
to perform it in a skillful manner. But it is not enough to know how. 
Effective workers must also possess the know why. They should under- 
stand the basic principles underlying the practices they put into 
effect and their application to the steps they follow in performing an 


Operation. i ; 

For example, the girl being instructed by her employer in selling 
yard goods in a dry goods store will be told and shown how to make a 
sale and will be given minimum information about the fabrics. How- 
ever, the girl will become a skilled sales person only after she can 
identify many fabrics, is informed on basic principles such as shrink- 
age, fastness of colors, washability, adaptability to patterns, and 
other related information. The farmer may have his soil tested for 
pH and may spread ground limestone in sufficient amounts to correct 
the “acidity.” However, it is very important that he understand the 
chemical changes which take place in the soil as a result of applica- 
tion of limestone and the effect of these changes upon availability of 
other plant-food elements and the growth of common crops. Likewise, 
the student in industrial arts designing a bookcase is interested not 
just in producing a plan that will work—ie., will result in pieces of 
material that will fit together. He will make beautiful designs only as 
he understands principles of art as they apply to such a design. 


ARTS 
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The homemaking student will not ordinarily receive ence 
related information at home, nor the student of agriculture en 
father. The employer of small numbers of students on a vee a 
training program or of a full-time employee will not or et 
narily take the time to teach the worker much of this type o isted 
tion. The teacher or the coordinator in the school must teach re a 
technical knowledge to the student which is essential in the occ a 
tion. If the coordinator does not possess this information he wr 
find it in books, periodicals, manuals, visual aids, or in ad gee 
who can assist him. He may need to organize and write such n 
tials himself. : ; 

The task of selecting from the great mass of technical inona 
that which should be taught to the worker or prospective wor tae 
indeed difficult. Several questions will need to be answered an me ie 
these selections. Will the understanding of this information re 
the ability of the person? Will it help him to do a job oon “aa 
or more rapidly? Will this understanding help him to enjoy the ait 
more? Should this information be taught now, or postponed un 
time which is psychologically better? , 

In teaching ee A the relation of information mi 
actual performance in abilities being developed must be kept E 
Students should at all times be able to see that there truly is : ann 
tionship to the job being studied and that it is, therefore, wort a 
effort required to master it. As pointed out earlier, the pro a 
solving method is one effective approach to this type of teac f i 
since it starts with an actual problem encountered in carrying adhe 
activity, and the solution is carried into effect in this activity. Teac ite 
who are responsible for related instruction need help in develop 
these understandings. 

Teachers who sad instructed adults with experience have fous 
the conference procedure to be quite effective. While the solving es 
a problem is the focal point, the conference procedure differs fro Al 
the problem-solving procedure typically used at the secondary ma 
in that less dependence is placed upon use of such written A 
tials as books and pamphlets. Furthermore, since the adults have 
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more experience, more use can be made of this experience by the 
conference leader. Conference procedure has been used very widely 
in teaching adult farmers in enterprise courses and in teaching adult 
homemakers, foremen, and store proprietors. It is also used in certain 
instructional units or courses cutting across several occupations, such 
as safety practices, salesmanship, sanitation, and employee-employer 
relations, Teachers can be helped through good supervision to become 
more proficient in the use of these methods. 


Improvement of Instruction on the Job 
d at a job can impart that skill to others. 


He may not be able to show others, without doing it too fast or 
doing it in such a position that the learner cannot see. He may not 
be able to explain the key points of what he is doing and how he is 
doing it. Even more likely, he may not be able to explain how to 
perform an operation while at the same time he shows the learner 
how to do it. The supervisor of the student employed on a coopera- 
tive program, the mother of the homemaking student, and the father 
of a farm boy all can be helped to instruct students more effectively 
on the job, at home, or on the farm. This is a problem to which 
school people who are interested in improving vocational education 
should give a great deal of attention. T hey should confer with these 
parents and/or employers and cooperatively determine and discuss 


the goals of “on-the-job” learning and teaching. 
s are able to see clearly that the student's 


If employers or parent : í sem 
Objective is to learn the job, even though their own primary objective 
is to get the job done, they have taken the first step toward giving 
effective on-the-job instruction. In their supervision of the student- 
worker they will give attention to what is happening to the learner, 

k. Instead of saying “Do it this way, 


what he is getting from the wor 3 
“Find out for yourself, the supervisor or 


“You just can’t do it,” oF 
parents should say, “Why are you doing it this way?” “What would 
1 other way?” “What do you think was the 


happen if you did it anot 
Cause of ie trouble?” or “Try it again with these modifications and 


Not everyone who is skille 
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1 think you will succeed.” They will patiently answer the student’s 
sincere questions and willingly supply valuable information which 
will ultimately result in greater competency. 


Evaluation of Instruction in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Courses 


Evaluation is an important aspect of the improvement of vocational 
instruction. Evaluation is thought of by some as a process of deter- 
mining the extent to which facilities, personnel, and activities come 
up to predetermined standards set by authorities or consensus. This 
approach to evaluation is largely a judgment as to adequacy of ways 
and means. An example of this approach to evaluation is the “Evalu- 
ative Criteria” for agricultural education developed and tried out by 
a national committee sponsored by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Vocational Division of the United States 
Office of Education? This try-out involved the gathering of local 
community and school data and application of certain criteria tO 
these data by “outside experts.” It was recommended by the com- 
mittee that these criteria be used by local teachers and administrators 
for self-evaluation. An instrument for evaluating a local program of 
trade and industrial education also has been prepared by another 
committee, but on a similar pattern. Similar instruments have been 
developed for evaluating local programs of business education.* 

In the area of homemaking Blackwell has developed a series of 
four check lists of practices relating to space and equipment, refer- 
ences and illustrative materials, curricula, and services contributed by 

? American Vocational Association, Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Educ®- 


tion in Agriculture, National Committee on Standards for Vocational Education 


in Agriculture in Coo eration with U.S 0 i i D.C., 
The Association, 1942, h U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 


? Joint Committ 


ucation, Chicago, American Technical Society, 1952. ; 
Grist for aa ittee of the A.V.A, Distributive Education Division, Evaluative 
Ricans T istributive Vocational Education, Washington, D.C., American, 
Sua na $ ssociation, 1954, and Evaluative Criteria for Business Departments of 
ary Schools, Mono. 90, Chicago, South-Western Publishing Co., 1954 
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the homemaking department.> As a result of the use of these check 
lists and other measures in a five-year evaluation study in Minnesota, 


Arny concluded that: 


Schools and communities are stimulated to improve their homemaking 
program when they are furnished with objective evidence of what is con- 
sidered to be desirable, and of the strengths and weaknesses of their own 


schools in relation to these standards.® 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards has pub- 
lished Evaluative Criteria which include those for programs of agri- 
culture, business education, home economics, industrial arts, and in- 
dustrial-vocational education. These instruments are much shorter 
than the three previously referred to and contain no helps in evaluat- 
ing out-of-school programs. However, the check lists should aid some- 
what in calling attention to key points in evaluation of these pro- 
grams.’ These and similar instruments previously referred to may be 
of some help in determining whether ways and means for vocational 
education in these fields measure up to those in similar programs in 


other communities. 
All school programs, in 
the practical arts, are constan 


cluding those in vocational education and 
tly being evaluated by the people of 
the community whether we recognize it or not. They may or may 
not make a valid evaluation, but they are deciding whether the pro- 
gram is good or poor. Usually they will decide that the program is 
good or poor on the basis of what the people think should be accom- 
plished through programs of vocational education and by the nature 
of the results they see. Since the community school is the people’s 
school, and since the school program of instruction will be judged 


by its results, it behooves school people to give some attention to 


this approach to evaluation. 


i i for Evaluating Certain Aspects of 
Sa swell, “Developing Instruments | t q 
High Sollee Programs” Unpublished Tien Enoe Library, Uni- 
versi i i lis, University of Minn > ` ; 
"8 Clas Minnesota, Mine Effectiveness of the High-School Program in Home 
conomics, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1952, p. 245. ‘ 
Š Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1950 
Edition, Washington, D.C. National Education Association, 1950. 
a ton, , 
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Evaluation should not be thought of only as something that takes 
place after a course or a unit of instruction is completed. It may take 
place at any time that instruction is being given. It can be a very 
effective technique for the improvement of instruction. The empha- 
sis should be placed upon growth rather than on end products only. 
‘This emphasis is very important in courses in which students are con- 
stantly working with materials and making or constructing things oF 
growing things. If we are not careful we will make the mistake of 
thinking of the thing made, produced, or constructed as the sole 
evidence of learning. A well-made project, a large profit, fine livestock 
and crops, or well-made garments may constitute some of the evidence 
of growth, but they are not all the evidence. ; 

Evaluation of instruction begins with the determination of objec- 
tives in terms of human growth and development. Such a listing 
should identify the abilities, ideals, habits, attitudes, interests, and 
appreciations to be developed. These objectives should be stated spe- 
cifically. The next step is to decide what evidences will indicate 
whether these objectives are being reached. Having determined these 
kinds of evidence to look for in evaluation, teachers should then 
devise ways and means of collecting them. An example of how this 
method of evaluation is used in homemaking has been reported by 
Parker.8 People in the community can help in collecting this evidence 
and in deciding the extent to which growth is being brought about. 
Evaluation involves measurement but is not limited to it. 

A common mistake in evaluation is applying standards for voca- 
tional education to instruction in the practical arts. Practical arts 
should not be judged in terms of their effectiveness in getting people 
ready to take or hold a job or in terms of development of specific 
occupational skills. Each subject in the practical arts hes its oW? 
peculiar values which lie within the subject matter and its effect 07 
the student. For example, a high evaluation might be placed on an 
industrial arts course, from the standpoint of its exploratory value 
for a student who, as a result of the course, discovered he had little 


8 Ethel Lee Parker, How Effective Is the Teaching of Home Economics, Bul. 


XVII, No. 4, June, 1945, Lexingt ERO 1 Services 
University of Kentucky, 1945. 8 on, Ky., University Bureau of Schoo 
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interest and aptitude for industrial work at a bench or a machine. 
It might also be judged as an effective course for a lad who, although 
the things he made were of only average workmanship, has found 
these activities a means of expression and personal development. 
There is much that can be learned by school people responsible for 
improvement of curriculum and instruction. There is no better way 
to become familiar with the objectives and student growth in voca- 
tional competencies and in attributes of general education than by 
visiting classes in these two important areas; by visiting the pupils at 
home, on the farm, and at work in business or industry; and by 


cooperative faculty discussions about these matters. In the next 


chapter cooperative faculty activities for the improvement of in- 


struction are dealt with at length. 
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Chapter 22 


COOPERATIVE FACULTY ACTIVITIES 
IN IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts— 
the Concern of the Entire Faculty 


A basic thesis of this book is that the program of the community 
school should be unified. Unity of purpose and structure is to be 
built into the school by the united efforts of the school faculty and 
the people of the community. The fact that a school aims to provide 
instruction for development of vocational competencies as well as 
to promote the general education of students does not and should 
not alter this unity. All teachers and all subjects taught can and 
should contribute to both aims, but in varying degree. 

The entire faculty of the school should be informed regarding the 
several programs of vocational education and the areas of practical 
arts being provided in the school. Teachers of vocational subjects and 
the practical arts will get a «ift? from the knowledge that all the 

rying to do. But there is also a 


faculty understands what they are t 
s chiefly in general education will be greatly 


reciprocal value. Teacher i e 
encouraged in their work if the teachers of special and vocational 
subjects succeed in making these subjects contribute in some degree 

the school. Furthermore, 


to the general education objectives of i i nor 
teachers of the subjects of general education will find that their in- 


struction will be much more functional if they can relate it in some 
degree to doing—to the creative and practical activities in and out 
of school in which their students are engaging: 

351 
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Teachers of vocational education and the practical arts have a 
responsibility for acquainting other members of the faculty with the 
objectives, activities, and outcomes of the subjects in these areas. 
Many opportunities should be made available if they do not already 
exist. At meetings of the faculty, teachers of vocational and practical 
arts subjects should be asked to explain the programs and activities 
of their departments. All other teachers should do likewise. Displays 
and achievement programs also present possibilities for showing the 
work of students. It should be assumed that all members of a school 
faculty have good intentions toward each other and toward the school 
as a whole. These good intentions can be implemented to build a 
unified program only if all members of the faculty are fully informed. 
It is when members of the faculty lack information that they are apt 
to become provincial, envious, or uncooperative. : 

Teachers are commonly permitted and encouraged to visit teachers 
in other schools to get ideas for instructional improvement. When 
they do, however, the tendency is to visit teachers of the subjects 
which they themselves teach. A better way of learning the goals and 
problems of one’s fellow teachers is to visit other teachers in the same 
system. Let the teachers of English, mathematics, and history €x- 
change visits with the teachers of industrial arts, agriculture, home- 
making, and machine shop. It is often surprising how little some 
teachers know about their own schools. One of the authors accom- 
panied a class of teachers enrolled in a graduate course as they were 
being conducted through the vocational departments of a school 
system. Several of the teachers were employed in the school system 
ou: in other buildings. He was surprised to hear one teacher remark, 
‘Why, I never had any idea things like this were going on in our 
schools.” One wonders how such a teacher was able to relate his 
instruction to the vocational objectives of pupils or to counsel pupils 
relative to their educational or vocational plans in that community. 
A ie Ron of the so-called academic subjects would be surprised 

ey were engaged in vocational education. But most 
school subjects can make some contributions to the fundamental 
Preparation for work. For example, there are communications skills, 
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computation skills, and understandings in science that are important 
in many vocations as well as in the everyday activities of people. The 
teachers of all subjects at the secondary level should make their 
courses functional in the lives of students, including the students’ 
present or future work. We would agree with Ordway Tead, who says: 


. one of the most important springs of interest, one of the most 
sustaining motives to intellectual application, is the student’s conviction 
that this or that subject or course of study is qualifying him for a useful 
carcer.2 


We have commented in the preceding chapter regarding the teach- 
ing of so-called “related subjects.” Actually, instruction by teachers 
of every subject could be somewhat related to the vocational objec- 


olled. This is because vocational competence in- 


tives of pupils enr 
volves, in addition to specific skills, certain habits and attitudes the 
ibility of the school as a whole. 


development of which is a respons! 
The gencral preparation of students as prospective farmers, home- 


makers, tool-and-die makers, assembly-line workers, clerk-stenogra- 
phers, or sales persons should be accepted as a responsibility of the 


total school staff. 

It must be realized by a 
preparation is not something 
teacher working alone. Cooper 
reality. Committees or working 
Opportunities to utilize democratic 
plan, decide, act, and evaluate as nec 
tion and ways and means of reachin 


Il teachers that the total task of vocational 

that can be accomplished by one 
ative faculty action must be made a 
groups should be organized and given 
group processes to think, discuss, 
essary to set up goals of educa- 
g them. 


Committees for the Study of Community Needs 


and Education for Work 


A common vehicle for a united € 


Program of vocational education an 

mittee, Usually such a committee is com ce 
* Ordway Tead, “Major Issues in Today's Higher Education,” College and 

University, 24: 465-80, July, 1949- 


ffort to provide improvements in the 
d practical arts is a faculty com- 
posed of the teachers in the 
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Teachers of vocational education and the practical arts have a 
responsibility for acquainting other members of the faculty with the 
objectives, activities, and outcomes of the subjects in these areas. 
Many opportunities should be made available if they do not already 
exist. At meetings of the faculty, teachers of vocational and practical 
arts subjects should be asked to explain the programs and activities 
of their departments. All other teachers should do likewise. Displays 
and achievement programs also present possibilities for showing the 
work of students. It should be assumed that all members of a school 
faculty have good intentions toward each other and toward the school 
as a whole. These good intentions can be implemented to build a 
unified program only if all members of the faculty are fully informed. 
It is when members of the faculty lack information that they are apt 
to become provincial, envious, or uncooperative. j 

Teachers are commonly permitted and encouraged to visit teachers 
in other schools to get ideas for instructional improvement. When 
they do, however, the tendency is to visit teachers of the subjects 
which they themselves teach. A better way of learning the goals and 
problems of one’s fellow teachers is to visit other teachers in the same 
system. Let the teachers of English, mathematics, and history ex- 
change visits with the teachers of industrial arts, agriculture, home- 
making, and machine shop. It is often surprising how little some 
teachers know about their own schools. One of the authors accom- 
panied a class of teachers enrolled in a graduate course as they were 
being conducted through the vocational departments of a school 
system. Several of the teachers were employed in the school system 
but in other buildings. He was surprised to hear one teacher remark, 
“Why, I never had any idea things like this were going on in our 
schools.” One wonders how such a teacher was able to relate his 
instruction to the vocational objectives of pupils or to counsel pupils 
relative to their educational or vocational plans in that community. 

Some teachers of the so-called academic subjects would be surprised 
to hear that they were engaged in vocational education. But most 
school subjects can make some contributions to the fundamental 
preparation for work. For example, there are communications skills, 
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computation skills, and understandings in science that are important 
in many vocations as well as in the everyday activities of people. The 
teachers of all subjects at the secondary level should make their 
courses functional in the lives of students, including the students’ 
present or future work. We would agree with Ordway Tead, who says: 


. one of the most important springs of interest, one of the most 
Sustaining motives to intellectual application, is the student’s conviction 
that this or that subject or course of study is qualifying him for a useful 
career. 

We have commented in the preceding chapter regarding the teach- 
ing of so-called “related subjects.” Actually, instruction by teachers 
of every subject could be somewhat related to the vocational objec- 
tives of pupils enrolled. This is because vocational competence in- 
volves, in addition to specific skills, certain habits and attitudes the 
development of which is a responsibility of the school as a whole. 
The general preparation of students as prospective farmers, home- 


makers, tool-and-die makers, assembly-line workers, clerk-stenogra- 


phers, or sales persons should be accepted as a responsibility of the 


total school staff. ] 
It must be realized by all teachers that the total task of vocational 
preparation is not something that can be accomplished by one 
teacher working alone. Cooperative faculty action must be made a 
groups should be organized and given 


reality. Committees or working DE 

Opportunities to utilize democratic group processes to think, discuss, 

plan, decide, act, and evaluate as necessary to set up goals of educa- 
, act, 


tion and ways and means of reaching them. 


Committees for the Study of Community Needs 

and Education for Work 

‘ort to provide improvements in the 
nd practical arts is a faculty com- 
composed of the teachers in the 


A common vehicle for a united eff 
Program of vocational education a 
mittee, Usually such a committee 18 © 


1 Ordway Tead, “Major Issues in Today 
University, 24: 465-80, July, 1949- 


s Higher Education,” College and 
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vocational and practical arts areas. But it should include other 
teachers if their support and help are also to be secured. ee 
Not all of the functions of a faculty committee on sooi hee 
cation and practical arts can be enumerated here. A few ea kie: 
such committees may serve to indicate some general pro n eee 
in which they could be active. In one large system a th a 
established policies for acceptance of students in day trade ien 
Members of this committee include industrial arts teachers, : 
tional industrial education teachers, principals, and school counse aa 
In a medium-sized system a vocational education committee is ee 
posed of the teachers of homemaking, of business, of vocationa ma 
dustrial education, of agriculture, and of industrial arts; the ied 
nator of cooperative training, the principal, and the ane aah 
It is a quasi-advisory committee since each teacher iene He 
meeting a citizen interested in the area of training Tepresente ‘ y a 
teacher. This committee advises primarily regarding policies eh SÈ r 
tion of students for the cooperative training program. In ERE 
helps to secure and make use of information from teachers es ae 
be of value in placement of the student and which might also ae 
him to achieve a more satisfactory occupational adjustment. a 
committee brings its recommendations to the entire school g 
of the high school for its consideration. In a small system the a = 
faculty of the high school functions as a committee-of-the-who 


curriculum in relatio , i 

Such means and methods of sharing information about’ students, 
their work experien 
tional and vocationa 
of a good instructio 
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Of the school goals should be and What ind Ge NHN THAN 


most effective in attaining them. 
In schools in which there is a work-experience program that ‘is 


being planned or is under way such as is described in Chapter 17 it 
would be desirable to have a faculty committee organized to co- 
ordinate much of the instruction with the work experiences of stu- 
dents. If the program were one in which the major outcomes ex- 
pected were exploration, development of good work habits and an 
understanding of the business, industrial, and farm life of the com- 
munity it would be important to have on such a committee not only 
the principal and teachers of social studies and the guidance workers 
but also teachers of other high school subjects. Where there is a pro- 
gram of cooperative training the committee should also include the 
coordinator and some teachers of related courses as well as other 
Persons outside the school. 

A faculty committee to study community needs should include 
Persons from the community. These persons might or might not 
also be members of a vocational advisory committee or council. The 
methods of community study to determine needs for vocational 
education in the school are discussed at length in Chapter 25. 

If committees of the faculty are to be effective and are to enter 
into creative work, they must be allowed time for such work. This 
time might be secured by freeing all members of a committee for a 
certain time each day, or by setting aside one or more days when 
the staff and other members of the committee could get together on 
a workshop basis, preferably physically removed from the school 
building, There they could, without hurry and interruption, devote 
their best energies to the attack on important problems suggested 


In the foregoing discussion. 


Cooperative Activities in the Improvement of Instruction 

m Vocational Education 

As community needs for vocational education are discovered and as 
instances, be added 


in many 
new needs emerge, new courses should, in 3 
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to the curriculum and older ones revised. Members of the faculty 
could be of help in setting some of these courses up. An example of 
this is a course in home and family living that might be taught in 
the homemaking department. Teachers of the social studies, health 
and physical education, and biology, as well as teachers of the prac- 
tical and fine arts would probably be able to contribute constructive 
ideas for the course outline. The parents would, of course, also be 
involved. When a cooperative training program is being planned, 
teachers of courses which contain subject matter having a direct 
bearing on training needs for specific jobs should help to outline the 
more important in-school phases of the program. 

In a previous chapter, reference was made to programs of life ad- 
justment for those pupils who are not taking specific training for 
occupational placement but who will either take such training at a 
higher level or will receive only a limited amount of it on the job 
as an employee in a semi-skilled occupation. All teachers could make 
a contribution to education for life adjustment of youth and should 
take group action to do so. They could help each other to develop 
purposeful activities for students which should help them better to 
ers of vocational and practical arts 
of service to other teachers if they 
unity resources of work, of persons, 


signed to help bridge the gap whi 
industry, labor, and education, 
dismissed and the teachers visi 
other establishments in the co! 


* For illustrations of this ty i ivi 
; ype of cooperative activit for 
developing a Program see William J. : ; ee ee 


Ic A Lamplough, “Business. ae 5 
Day,” American Vocational Journal 25: ee sig east doraticn, 
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uates of the community school. Opportunity is provided for teachers 
to observe at first hand the processes, workers, and working condi- 
tions, and to discuss them with representatives of these business and 
industrial concerns. Through observation supplemented by discussion, 
school people learn not only something of the employment situations 
but also what characteristics employers think they want in prospec- 
tive employees. If a cross-section of people in these establishments 
is interviewed and involved in discussions, a well-rounded under- 
standing should result. In many communities at a subsequent date 
another B-I-E day is arranged in which the visitation is reversed. 
Then the hosts of the previous visitation day become the visitors. 
They visit the elementary and secondary schools, including the voca- 
tional and practical arts departments, and gain some idea of what is 
being done and problems faced in educating youth for work and 
for living. $ 

The values of these special visitation days will depend upon a 
number of things. One of these is the amount of cooperative faculty 
planning done before and after such a visit actually to bring about 
changes in the curriculum. Another is the amount of orientation per- 
formed for the employers and employees prior to the visits to their 
establishments. Probably a much more nearly complete picture of 
the employment situation and life adjustment needs could be ob- 
tained if representatives of the labor force as well as management 
were regularly included in this program. Visits to farms should also 
be included, except in metropolitan areas. 

While non-vocational teachers of the high school are not required 
to have had successful experience in some occupation, it is apparent 
that some work experience for all teachers would be a good thing. 
One way to provide this would be for teachers to take jobs in indus- 
tty, business, or agriculture during summers or vacations. Of course, 
Some teachers regularly do this, at a job with which they are already 
familiar, or for which they already possess the minimum competency 
Tequired by the employer. Some teacher-educating institutions have 
enlisted the cooperation of larger industrial and business concerns in 
&ctting them to employ teachers part time for a period during the 
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summer. The teachers enroll with their chosen college or university 
and receive credit for this work experience in connection with grad- 
uate courses in counseling and guidance taught by staff members of 
the institutions and assisted by representatives from the business or 
industry employing the teacher. While the principal purpose of this 
experience is to prepare teachers for their role in vocational guidance 
of students there is little doubt that the teachers who get this par- 
ticipatory experience will be in a much better position to relate the 
instruction in their courses to the world of work. Teachers of the 
so-called cultural subjects should become very familiar with the work 
of the community and the work of the parents of children in the 
school. Their teaching of art, literature, music, English, and other 
subjects could be made more realistic if there were a closer relation- 
ship between them as taught and the work of the people.* 

Institutions of teacher education have for years provided in-service 
courses of a professional nature for teachers. These courses frequently 
have been campus courses moved to an extension or extra-mural 
center, without, however, much change, and they have not always 
resulted in instructional improvement. If the faculty of a school 
were to decide upon some major problems for cooperative investiga- 
tion it would probably be possible to get some expert help and con- 
sultation from representatives of these institutions. One of the areas 
of instruction on which such a cooperative faculty study might center 
is that of vocational education and practical arts. In addition to the 
assistance from institutions which prepare teachers, help could be 
secured from the state supervisory staff in vocational education of the 
state department of public instruction. 

One of the outgrowths of such cooperative activity might be the 
conducting of “action research.” + The application of techniques of 
research in the solution of instructional problems in the areas of 
vocational education and practical arts has been going on for some 


° For an elaboration on this point see Clarence E. Weber, Personnel Problems 
of School Administration, New York, The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954, pP- 
92-94. 

*See Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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time in isolated cases and by individual tgachers. Some of these tech- 
niques of research also could be used by a group of teachers working 
together to study problems in this field. The more obvious areas of 
problems which might be studied in this way would include analysis 
of occupational trends and job requirements, follow-up of graduates, 
and study of resources in the community which would be of value 
in enriching instruction in these areas. 


Exchange Classes, Joint Classes, and Cooperative Teaching 


One cooperative faculty activity which has become rather common 


in smaller and medium-sized high schools is the exchange of classes 
for a period of two to six weeks by two teachers in the areas of voca- 
tional education and/or practical arts, Such exchanges have taken 
place between teachers of agriculture and homemaking, and of indus- 
trial arts and homemaking. They have been most common in schools 
where no regular courses in industrial arts or agriculture are provided 
for girls and/or where no courses in homemaking are available for 
boys, 

In getting ready for the 
Meet with each of the two c 
liminary meeting would be to 
exchange and to solicit suggestions 
like to do and learn in the exchang 
ing a small committee from each c 
teachers and the principal to work 
units and classroom, laboratory, and shop activities. Homemaking 
Students will frequently be interested in a wide variety of agricultural 
subjects, ‘These might include instruction in selecting farm products 
for family food, care of a home poultry flock, vegetable and flower 
growing, and home beautification. Girls are likely to be interested 
in industrial arts activities such as care and repair of home electrical 
appliances, care and repair of furniture, and selection and use of 


common tools for repair and construction about the home. Students 


Of agriculture, as well as those in industrial arts classes, will frequently 


exchange of classes both teachers should 
Jasses involved. ‘The purpose of this pre- 
acquaint students with the proposed 
from them as to what they would 
e subject. Following such a meet- 
lass should meet with the two 
out cooperatively a schedule of 
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be interested in such topics as personal grooming and selection of 
clothing, food selection and meal planning for camping, table man- 
ners and etiquette, as well as in experience in preparing and serving 
foods. 

Such exchanges as have been described might be the forerunner of 
semester or one-year courses in agriculture for girls, in homemaking 
for boys, or in industrial arts and/or home mechanics for girls. How- 
ever, even if such courses were available, many students would not 
find it possible or convenient to take them; so exchange units prob- 
ably would still be in demand. 

In rural communities it is not uncommon for the girls in advanced 
homemaking and the boys in agriculture to meet together for instruc- 
tion by the teacher of either or both classes. Common areas of inter- 
est have included topics such as the family budget in relation to the 
farming program, home beautification through landscaping and in- 
terior decoration, planning the farm family food supply, and other 
problems of home and family living. In some schools which have a 
school garden the two classes will plan for the use of the land and 
will learn how to grow vegetable crops by growing them. These 
crops are then harvested in the fall and preserved by members of the 
homemaking class through canning or freezing for use later in school 
lunch or other school needs. Joint classes are also conducted for out- 
of-school farm youth. Problems such as those just listed are consid- 
ered by such groups. Occasionally the class might consist of a group 
of young married couples. Such a class would be taught at times by 
the teacher of agriculture and at times by the teacher of homemaking. 
At certain meetings both teachers might take part in the instruction 
and at times the group would be divided. When joint classes are 


conducted the same careful student-teacher planning should be car- 
nied out as is done with exchange classes, 


Teachers could undoubtedly help each other more than they have 
been accustomed to doing in t 


he past. For example, if a teacher of 
homemaking does not feel well prepared to discuss the grades and 
cuts of beef and pork the teacher of agriculture could help. If the 
teacher of agriculture feels inadequate to teach a lesson on purchase 
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of insurance for the farmer he might get help trom the teacher of 
business, The coordinator of cooperative training would need to call 
on many teachers for help in instructing the students under his juris- 
diction. Some teachers of industrial arts might be qualified to give 
instruction in some phases of farm mechanics. Others probably would 
be qualified to give instruction to a class in auto mechanics. It is 
quite clear that if the experience and training in vocational areas 
of all teachers were more fully utilized the quality of the total in- 
structional program in vocational education and practical arts could 
be considerably improved. 

Another way in which teachers can cooperate for the improvement 
of instruction is in the sharing of equipment, rooms, and facilities. 
One of the more common practices is the use of a shop room for 
more than one kind of class. It might be necessary in the interest of 


economy for a class in industrial arts and a class in farm mechanics 


to use the same shop. In small schools in rural communities it is not 
always possible to have an adequate shop for teaching farm mechanics 
ina department of vocational agriculture separate from a shop for 
the teaching of industrial arts. Thus, one large, double-purpose shop 
must be shared by the two teachers. This points up the necessity for 
a clear understanding by these teachers of the objectives of both pro- 
grams, and the cooperative development of policies for the use ot 
these facilities. Even where each department has its own shop and 
laboratories, it might be desirable to share some of the larger or 


More expensive pieces of equipment. f A 
The teachers and facilities of vocational education and practical 


arts also could be used as a service to other departments in the com- 
munity school. For example, the teacher of homemaking is often 
assigned some time to serve as 4 consultant on the school-lunch pro- 
gram. She could help to make that activity an educational experi- 
ence through developing good table manners, more suitable food 
habits, and improved student behavior. A study by Lurry showed 
that many educators outside the field of home economics felt that 
the teacher of homemaking could contribute to a core program by 
Serving as core teacher, core coordinator, resource person, supervisor 
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of laboratory work in the home economics room, and me 
such a program.’ However, she should not be given responsibility for 
the school lunch program. ; i 

Some construction or repair projects are done by the industrial arts 
department if they contribute to the educational goals of “am 
and do not involve exploitation of students in any sense. In smal 
schools the teacher of agriculture is often called upon as a consultant 
on lawns, landscaping of school grounds, and improvement of play 
fields. Many worth-while experiences could be provided in surveying, 
tiling, and landscaping. The printing of school announcements, pro- 
grams, record forms, and sometimes the school paper are activities of 
the printing shop of a department of industrial arts having printing 
machinery and equipment. Such activities as these conducted by or 
in the vocational and practical arts departments for other depart- 
ments of the school serve to enlist the cooperation of other teachers 


and students in their classes. Exploitation of students must, of course, 
be avoided. 


Many more exam 
and facilities, ways 
more functional, a 
bers of the school 
cooperate and a p 
all 


ples might be given of ways to share equipment 
for teachers to work together to make instruction 
nd ways to enlist the united energies of all mem- 
staff. But above all, what is needed is a desire to 
oint of view. The point of view suggested is that 
teachers in a school can contribute to the vocational preparation 
of students, and that no equipment or facility is the ptivate property 


of the teacher assigned to it. Rather, it belongs to the people of the 
community f i í 
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Chapter 23 


FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 
IN RELATION TO INSTRUCTION 


The Nature of the Functions 


The main function of supervision is to improve the learning situation 
of children in the elementary school, of boys and girls in the secon- 
dary school, and of men and women in the adult program. An 
analysis of the ways in which a supervisor accomplishes this function 


leads us to a breakdown into a number of subdivisions. Wiles + lists 
five functions: 


The improvement of the learning situation for children cannot be pro- 
vided by centering supervisory attention upon teaching techniques. ‘The 
teaching is the product of the teacher's total experiences. To improve 
instruction, supervision must provide: leadership that develops a unified 
school program and enriches the environment for all teachers; the type of 
emotional atmosphere in which all are accepted and feel that they belong; 
Opportunities to think and work together effectively as a faculty group; 
personnel procedures that give the teacher confidence in the school sys- 
tem; and program change based on honest evaluation. Such supervisory 
activities produce the type of school in which teachers grow in their 
capacity to evolve more worth-while learning experiences for children. 


While the functions requiring skill in human relations, group proc 
esses, personnel administration, and evaluation may be basically the 
same in relation to any area of the school program, the function of 


* Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools. Copyright, 1950, by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., p. 10. Reprinted by permission of the ERA % 
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giving “leadership that develops a unified school program and enriches 
the environment for all teachers” is one that requires a knowledge of 
that area of the school program in which leadership is to be provided. 
A person who has only a general knowledge of vocational education 
and the practical arts and has had no experience in this field would 
not be able to give adequate leadership any more than a person in 
the position of superintendent of schools could give adequate leader- 
ship if he had not had some preparation for and experience in public 
education. All personnel in the schools who perform the supervisory 
function of giving leadership to vocational education and the prac- 
tical arts activities should have some preparation in these specialized 
areas and an understanding of the whole school program so that they 
can see the proper relation of the parts to the whole. This applies to 
all of the following functionaries normally found in larger school 
Systems: superintendent, assistant or associate superintendent for 
Vocational education, curriculum consultant, director of vocational 
education and practical arts, supervisor of each of the vocational or 
Practical arts fields, school principal, assistant principal, community 
college dean, chairman of each of the departments of vocational 
education and practical arts, and the teachers in these depart- 
ments, : 

The leadership function in relation to vocational education and the 
Practical arts must be performed in the smaller school system just 
the same as in the larger school system, if the needs of the com- 
munity are to be served. Under such circumstances leadership must 
be provided by the superintendent, the principal, and the department 
chairmen, The only difference is that in a larger school system the 
Superintendent and principal can delegate some of their responsi- 
bilities for educational leadership to staff members whose training 
and experience should qualify them for superior leadership in their 


elds of specialization. 

P No attempt will be ma 
tive and supervisory functions. 
found in any administrative Or 
Position which is primarily admi 


de here to distinguish between administra- 
Both types of activities are generally 
supervisory position. That is, any 
nistrative probably carries with it 
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some supervisory functions, and most supervisory positions require 
the performance of some administrative duties. For example, the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools is primarily administrative, but he 
also has the responsibility for educational leadership which includes 
the improvement of instruction. In a 
perform this function himself; the lar 
sonnel will be available on the staff to assist him with this respon- 
sibility. The same might be said of the principalship, excepting that 
there is implied in this position a primary responsibility for the im- 
provement of instruction. 


The general school administrator, the principal of a school, the 
dean of a community college, the curriculum consultant or any other 
functionary having responsibilities for a total program of education 
for children, youth, or adults should have an understanding of all 
phases of that program. Teachers of vocational or practical arts sub- 
jects (particularly the former) frequently find themselves on a 
faculty of a school dedicated to the education of the whole child, 
but with a principal who is comple 
and sometimes even expresses a 
principal is interested in and understands 


small school system he may 
ger the system the more per- 


s to be done to improve 
well as in any other area. 
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form many of the duties of a supervisor. He must be qualified to give 
leadership on all levels—elementary, secondary, and adult. He must 
be informed on matters pertaining to all areas of the curriculum, in- 
cluding the specialized fields. For example, the superintendent may 
also serve as principal of the high school with a program of vocational 
agriculture. He is therefore directly responsible for giving instruc- 
tional leadership to the agricultural program, including the super- 
vision of adult classes for young farmers and adult farmers. He should 
feel no less responsibility for giving educational leadership to home- 
making, business, and industrial courses than he does for the more 
traditional subjects. This suggests the need for preparatory training 
which will give the person aspiring to a superintendency a maximum 
degree of insight into and understanding of all curricular areas. In- 
struction in vocational education and the practical arts should be a 
part of this preparation. 

The superintendent in a larger community has no less responsi- 
bility for educational leadership. He has the same responsibility for 
the improvement of instruction in the schools, but to the extent that 
he has available a staff of supervisory personnel he can and should 
delegate certain duties and responsibilities. He should, however, 
budget a portion of his time to matters pertaining to the curriculum 
and teaching. If the administrative head of the school system shows 
little interest in or has no time for problems dealing with the improve- 
ment of instruction, it is unlikely that other personnel in the schools 
will have much enthusiasm for studying and revising the curriculum 
and improving their teaching techniques. The superintendent of a 
larger community may have on his staff an assistant in charge of 
vocational and practical arts education; this person may have the 
title of assistant superintendent or director of vocational education 
and practical arts. If the city is large enough, he may also have special 
Supervisors for business, homemaking, and industrial education. The 
superintendent should use these specialists but should not abdicate 
his function as an educational leader in these special fields. 

Hugh B. Masters, speaking to the members of the American 
Association of School Administrators assembled in Atlantic City, 
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New Jersey, in February, 1954, had this to say about the superin- 
tendency: 


We are now face to face with a new concept of educational leadership, 
as I view it, and it essentially grows out of the fact that this job is almost 
impossible as it is now operated and it devolves upon those who claim 
that they are interested in public education to come forth with some 
notions of support, of finding more effective ways of building not one 
man into the superintendency or the administrative post, but building a 
whole team of individuals working together to develop and to collect the 


necessary data to make long-range policies that affect public education in 
this country.* 


Since vocational education and the practical arts are becoming in- 
creasingly important parts of the public school program on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult levels, the need for a team member, 
preferably with the title of assistant superintendent, to give educa- 
tional leadership to this part of the program appears obvious. 


The Role of the Local Administrator of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts 


The local administrator having responsibility for the improvement of 
instruction in vocational education and the practical arts, whether 
he has the title of assistant superintendent or director, is the right 
arm of the superintendent and should perform for him those func- 
tions which the superintendent would perform himself if he had the 
time and were qualified. In other words, he is a member of the staff 
and, as such, should give leadership to the development of vocational 
educational and practical arts activities in the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools, the community college, the adult evening 
school, or through agencies outside the schools. He should not at- 
tempt to organize and operate a separate program either within the 
buildings used by these units of school administration or in separate 
buildings. This means that he should work as a member of a team 


* Building Americans in the Schools, Official Report of the 80th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Association of School Administrators Washington, 
D.C., National Education Association, 1954, p. 113. i 
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on cach of the faculties involved in problems of the improvement of 
instruction in vocational education and practical arts. This function 
is sometimes performed by a person on a part-time assignment; he 
may also serve as the principal of a trade school, a chairman of a 
department in the high school, coordinator of cooperative training 
in the high school, director of guidance, or director of adult educa- 
tion. Under such circumstances he may be directly responsible to the 
superintendent for one function and to the high school principal 
for another. This makes it possible for smaller communities to have 
a well-qualified individual to give leadership to the vocational and 
practical arts activities. Communities of five to ten thousand popula- 
tion have provided this type of leadership through a combination of 
several related functions. 

The success of any program of vocational education and practical 
arts is dependent upon the quality of its leadership. The attainment 
of desired objectives requires alert, resourceful, informed, and aggres- 
Sive leadership by the local administrator who is assigned the specific 
Tesponsibility of administering and supervising the program. Only a 
person who has had considerable experience in at least one of the 
Vocational and practical arts fields should be appointed to such a 
Position. 

Programs of vocational education and practical arts must be tailor- 
made to fit the local situation. Variations in occupational activities 
and practices in different communities make it necessary to formulate 
instructional content to fit the particular needs of the area for which 
training is being given. The content of courses for both young people 
Preparing to enter occupations and adults who wish to up-grade 
themselves in their jobs must be continually reviewed and revised so 
that it will be consistent with current practices in the community. 
The function of curriculum development and the improvement of 
instruction in relation to this area of the community school program 
is, therefore, especially important. A competent and qualified leader 
is needed to perform these tasks. The duties of a local administrator 
of vocational education and the practical arts are many and varied, 
Some of which are highly technical. A bulletin published by the 
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American Vocational Association titled, Administration of hr 
tional Education at State and Local Levels, gives the following list o 
responsibilities of the local administrator of vocational education. 


Many of the same duties need to be performed in relation to the 
practical arts. 


selection or recommendation of the professional staff, including teachers, 


and the organization of professional pre-service and in-service training 
courses for teachers 


direction and supervision of the total program of vocational education, 


including courses for all-day and part-time students, out-of-school youth, 
and adults, in both day and evening classes 


‘ ; a : ig 
continuous production and revision of vocational courses to meet tl 
changing occupational demands of the area 


purchase, installation, and maintenance of equipment and storage and 
distribution of consumable materials 


preparation of budgets and equitable distribution of available funds to 
the various services 


promotion of studies and Surveys to keep the vocational program in tune 
with the demand for workers of all types in the area 


development and revision of instructional materials adapted to local needs 


organization of special vocational courses as nee 


ded, for supervisory train- 
ing, labor shortages, defense production, or oth 


er emergency needs 
working with advisory groups, 


both general and craft committees, in the 
interests of coordinating schoo 


l instruction with occupational needs 
Supervision of adequate guidance and counseling services for the voca- 
tional phases of the community’s schools, including placement and follow- 
up Services to graduates 


promotion of the vocational pro, 


gram through appropriate exhibits, news 
releases, school visits, ra 


dio and television, etc. 


solicitation of the public favor and su 


i pport that is necessary to meet the 
relatively large costs of vocational ed 


ucation 


development of close and friendly relations with labor, employers, and 
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other interested community groups and individuals, outside the school 
organization 


maintenance of cooperative relationships between the vocational educa- 
tion program and other phases of education 
maintenance of continuous cooperative relationships between the general 


administration of the local school system and the state and federal voca- 
tional authorities who are concerned with the vocational program of the 


public schools.3 


This list is quoted here merely to show the scope and diversity of 
the duties and responsibilities. In some communities certain of these 
functions may be allocated to other personnel on the superintend- 
€nt’s staff, but in any event these duties need to be performed by 
Someone. It is obvious that the superintendent himself cannot find 
the time to perform these functions except in a very small school 
System. Also many superintendents feel less competent in the voca- 
tional fields than they do in the general education areas of instruc- 
tion. Qualified assistants are needed to give leadership to this impor- 


tant phase of the community school program. 


The Role of the Special Supervisor or Consultant 


ln 1950 the superintendents of schools in the United States were 
asked to report whether or not they employed on the central staff 
Such professional helpers as assistant superintendents, directors in 
Subject fields or school levels, technical experts, and other persons in 
charge of major duties. Fourteenth on a list of thirty-three types of 
Positions was that of “supervisor of vocational subjects” with 21 per- 
porting that they had such super- 
visory personnel. It is not clear whether or not this category included 
the Practical arts supervisors. Certainly it did not include all of the 
Vocational and practical arts supervisors because the seventeenth 
Category on the list was “supervisor of home economics” with 16.8 


cent of the superintendents Te 


t * Administration of Vocational Education at State and Local Levels, Commit- 
r On Research and Publication, American Vocational ae Washington, 
"=s American Vocation Association (undated), pp- 10, 11. 
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percent of the superintendents reporting that they ose fa 
person. The point is that many school systems, especia y ! i $ 
ones, do employ special supervisors for such fields as business, in 
trial, and homemaking education. In some communities the ie 
consultant is used instead of supervisor. Such specialized personne 
generally work under the direction of the administrator responsible 
for vocational education and the practical arts. Chapter 29 discusses 
the organization of the community schools. 

The duties of the special supervisor in general are the same as 
those listed for the local administrator of vocational education and 
practical arts, but they are limited to one of the areas of the practical 
arts and vocational education. The supervisor of industrial education, 
for example, would select and recommend personnel, organize 1n- 
service professional growth experiences for industrial teachers, promote 
studies to determine needs for industrial education, consult with 
teachers in regard to the revision of industrial courses, advise on pur- 
chase, installation and maintenance of equipment, assist in the prep: 
aration of budgets for industrial education, work with advisory groups 
interested in industrial education, assist in promotional activities, 


develop and maintain working relationships with labor, industrial 
employers, and other interested 


and develop and maintair 


0 2 cooperati 
of the tot 


al school program. 
The Role of the School Principal 


strative unit and therefore must pro- 
vide the basis for unity in the educational program. The principal 
has long been recognized as th ini 
responsible for the managerial 
of a modern school must also 
faculty. The responsibility for 
the quality of teaching is 


of the school program ar 


delegate, if all phase 
€ to operate as p 


4 it. 
arts of a coordinated un! 
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He should be no less concerned about the specialized aspects of the 
school program than he is about the general education phases. He 


- must also provide a balanced educational program for all children, 


~- 


those who will leave the school to work and live in the community as 
well as those who will continue their education in higher institutions. 
This responsibility carries with it an implied authority. If the principal 
is to be held responsible for all instruction in his school then it 
follows that he and his staff must be given the authority to make 
decisions regarding curriculum changes and teaching techniques. 
Program changes cannot be made merely because someone on the 
superintendent’s staff considers them to be desirable. Practical arts 
and vocational supervisors and administrators on the central staff 
should be consulted, and their counsel and advice should be con- 
sidered in relation to problems of instruction. In fact, they might 
help the principal and faculty to recognize and identify problems, 
but the responsibility for improvements must rest with the principal 


and the teachers. 


The Role of the Department Head or Committee Chairman 


in administration there needs to be within 
cach school some type of organization for administration. Tradi- 
tionally, the school has been divided into departments organized on 
the basis of subject matter taught. Modern theories of school organ- 
ization and administration suggest that the departmentalized school, 
with a head of each department who has indefinite tenure, may not 
be the most productive, especially in terms of the improvement of 


instruction. 

Some schools have mad 
Plish curricular improvements. 
along subject matter lines or © 
Sidering problems dealing with 
Portant in the development of 
need not replace the cooperative € 


For purposes of efficiency 


e extensive use of committees to accom- 
These committees may be organized 
n some other basis. Committees con- 
the individual and his needs are im- 
a unified program of education, but 
fforts of groups of teachers having 
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a common interest in subjects taught in the school. The chairmanship 
of committees can be shifted as teachers demonstrate leadership 
qualities, 

Whatever the organizational pattern, small groups of teachers as 
well as the faculty as a whole need the opportunity to work together 
on problems of mutual concern. The leadership for these groups may 
come from someone in an official position to which he has been 
appointed by the board of education, or it may emerge from and be 
recognized by the group. The department head or committee chair- 
man no matter how he has been selected should work within the 
group and as a member of the group. His ideas should prevail only 
because of the worth of them and not because of any vested authority. 


The use of committees which cut across departmental lines is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 22. 


The Role of the Teacher 


provement of the teachers. 
develop convictions that the curriculum 
ed and that better 
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time of the teacher away from actual teaching duties. The results 
which can be expected from the utilization of the teacher's time in 
planning and evaluation more than justify the investment. 

All that has been said about the involvement of teachers in gen- 
eral in the improvement of instruction applies to practical arts and 
vocational teachers; their instruction must be based upon real-life 
activities in the community and the product of their teaching directly 
affects the people who live and work in the community. Instruction 
in these areas must be ever-changing to adjust to community condi- 
tions and the needs of the people. Dynamic instruction cannot be 
provided without the active participation of the teachers with the 
Principal, the special supervisor, the local administrator of vocational 
education and practical arts, and others working on the team with 


them. 
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Chapter 24 


RESOURCES AVAILABLE 
AT STATE AND NATIONAL LEVELS 


While the local school district is the basic unit in the administration 
of the community schools, it is not able to perform all functions for 
itself. The administration of schools can be facilitated through the 
use of certain state and Federal resources. d 

Constitutionally, education in the United States is a state responsi- 
bility. In most states, however, this responsibility has been delegated, 
at least in part, to the counties, cities, towns, villages, townships, and 
other local school districts. This condition appears inevitable if we 
subscribe to the community-school concept explained in the early 
chapters of this book. The community school idea should not be 
interpreted too narrowly, however; it is not implied that the schools 
should prepare people to live and work only in the local community 


in which they now reside, because each individual is a member of 
several communities at 
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which can be provided more appropriately by state or national 
agencies or associations? 

Vocational education is no less a local community responsibility 
than is any other segment of education. Many educators and laymen 
have the erroneous notion that vocational education, because of Fed- 
eral subventions, is a national program. Vocational education and the 
Practical arts should be rooted in the local community, should be 
planned on the basis of community needs, should be evaluated by 
the community, should make maximum use of community resources, 
and should avail itself of those state and national resources which 


will enhance the program. 


Financial Resources Available 


The problem of financing a community school program of vocational 

education and practical arts will be discussed in some detail in Chap- 

z 30. Only supplemental Federal and state aid will be considered 
ere, 

In 1917 the first of a series of National Vocational Education Acts 
Was passed, known as the Smith-Hughes Act. The latest of this series 
Was the National Vocational Education Act of 1946, commonly 
referred to as the George-Barden Act. This Federal legislation was 
enacted for the purpose of promoting and developing vocational edu- 
Cation through a plan for cooperation between the Federal govern- 
Ment and the states. A Federal bulletin which interprets these acts 
States two fundamental ideas upon which this plan of cooperation 


Was based: 


(1) That vocational education is a matter of national interest and essen- 
tial to the national welfare, and (2) that federal funds are necessary to 
Stimulate and assist the states in making adequate provisions for such 
training 

| Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 


d 1948, Office of Education, Federal Security 
d States Government Printing Office, 1949, 


l * Administration of Vocational 
K General Series No. 1, Revisec 
pe Washington, D.C., Unite 
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The funds provided by Congress for vocational education are there- 
fore intended to “stimulate and assist” the states. In the administra- 
tion of this plan of cooperation each state prepares a “state plan 

which outlines the uses to be made of Federal funds which will be- 
come available. Some states publish the “state plan,” while other 
states have prepared and published a guide for local administrators to 
help them plan and organize programs of vocational education that 
will meet requirements tor state and Federal reimbursement. The 
funds provided under the National Vocational Education Acts wr 
to be expended under the direction of the state board for vocationa 
education as provided in the state plan. The state plan shall include 
the following general conditions: 


dy 


The education provided shall be under public supervision or control. 
dis 


The controlling purpose of such education shall be to fit for useful 
employment. . 
3. Such education shall be of less than college grade and designed to 
mect the needs of persons over 14 years of age. . 4 
- The funds received by a state shall be paid out only as reimburse 
ment for expenditures already incurred. f 
Each dollar of Federal money used shall be matched by a dollar © 
State or local money, or both, expended for the same purpose. ‘ 
6. The cost of instruction supplementary to the vocational ie 
tion necessary to build a well-rounded course of training shall A 
borne by the State and local communities and no part of the cos 
thercof shall be paid from Federal funds.? 


Any Federal funds for vocational education coming to a state under 
the terms of the state plan are placed in the custody of the State 
Treasurer and, in combination with state appropriations for voca 
tional education, are administered as one fund. 

From the point of view of the local administrator the only source 
of financial aid for vocational education outside the community }§ 
the state department of education, since this agency is responsible 
for the administration of both state and Federal funds. Because each 
state has its own state plan, the specific provisions which must b¢ 


satisfied in order for a program to qualify for vocational aid v4"Y 
? Ibid., p. 88. 
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from one state to another. It is therefore recommended that anyone 
interested in the conditions under which reimbursement may be ob- 
tained should request from the State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion a copy of the state plan or other publications in which these 
conditions are defined for each type of vocational program in agri- 
culture, homemaking, business, and industrial education. 

Federal aid to the states for educational purposes is not unique to 
Vocational education. The Ordinance of 1785 made grants of land 
for the maintenance of public schools, the Morrill Acts provided land 
and financial aid for land-grant colleges, the Smith-Lever Act pro- 
vided funds for agriculture and homemaking extension instruction, 
the Smith-Sears and the Smith-Bankhead Acts provided funds for 
vocational rehabilitation, In addition to these continuing educational 
Programs, the Federal government has provided aid for a variety of 
emergency programs, such as the National Youth Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, School Lunch Program, School Build- 
ing P rogram and the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. During World 
War II the Federal government appropriated nearly 300 million dol- 
lars for the training of war production workers. This program was 
Operated through the community schools with the use of vocational 
Education facilities and resulted in the training of over 11 million 
men and women needed to produce the goods and material so essen- 
tal to the winning of the war. Billions of dollars have been spent 


Since the war for vocational training of veterans. The total cost of 
orne by the Federal government. 


these war programs has been b 
st of operating the community schools 


A large proportion of the co 
Comes from state appropriations. In some states the state carries a 


larger share of the total financial burden than does the local com- 
munity. The bulk of these state funds are used for elementary and 
Secondary education and are distributed on the basis of average daily 
attendance or school membership. To the extent that the practical 
arts and vocational education are a part of elementary and secondary 
education, these programs benefit by such general funds in addition 
to whatever special financial aids might be available for such purposes. 

Ome states have provided special subsidies for certain phases of the 
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community school program which indirectly can be used to support 
vocational education and the practical arts. State appropriations ear- 
marked for adult education, community college education, and mmp 
ing education are examples. In addition, a few states have provided 
financial assistance for vocational programs which do not come under 
the provisions of the agreement between the state and Federal govern- 
ment (the state plan) and for some phases of the practical arts. 
Also, most states make funds available for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. Since the methods of administration of these 
state programs of financial assistance vary considerably, it is not pos- 
sible to give detailed information. Local school personnel should ep 
sult the state department of education to determine what financia 
aid is available and under what conditions it can be obtained. 


Consultative Services Available 


Consultative services are generally available to community school pet 
sonnel from state governmental agencies, such as the state department 
of education, state employment service, state departments of health, 
agriculture, conservation, labor, commerce and industry. Consultants 
are also available from many colleges and universities, especially those 
engaged in the Preparation of teachers. Let us consider some of thé 


the practical arts, (2 


ib 
an adequate couns¢ 


culture, and other c 


ommunity groups so that 
tion and service wil 


a maximum of coope! 
l result for the school pro 


gram, and (6) develop” 
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ing techniques for interpreting the total program. More specialized 
consultant services in any one of the practical arts and vocational 
education fields are available. For example, personnel who have had 
considerable experience in agricultural education might be invited to 
consult with personnel from the community school on such matters 
as (1) analyzing needs for agricultural education in the community; 
(2) improving facilities for agricultural education or (3) improving 
the quality of instruction in agricultural education. Also, an indi- 
vidual who has had extensive experience in some particular phase of 
One of the vocational or practical arts fields such as apprenticeship 
training, cooperative work-study programs, or adult programs might 
be useful as a consultant. 

Not all consultants need to be brought from the state capital or 
the campus of an institution. Many governmental agencies have repre- 
Sentatives in county or regional offices or in centers of population. 
Representatives of the land-grant colleges—county agricultural agents 
and the home demonstration agents—are scattered through most 
States and constitute a valuable resource. 

Federal agencies have consultant services available primarily to 
State departments and colleges and universities. Occasionally such 
services can be secured to work with the administration and faculty 
of a community school. They are also frequently available for re- 
gional and state conferences in which local community schools par- 


ticipate, 


Research and Publications 


The United States Office of Education now in The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was established by an act of Con- 
gress in 1867 “for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting 
the Organization and management of schools and school systems, 
and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient schoo] systems, 
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and otherwise promote the cause of education thronghont s 
country.” Since then the functions of the office have been aie 7 
to include the making of and reporting on research studies ae 
guide educational practice. And more specifically, the basic Voc i 
tional Education Act of 1917 appropriates an annual sum of money 
a portion of which is to be used “to make, or cause to have er~ 
studies, investigations, and reports, with particular reference to mas 
use in aiding the States in the establishment of vocational schoo 
and classes and in giving instruction in agriculture, trades and indus: 
tries, commerce and commercial pursuits, and home economics. N 
The research and publication activities have resulted in periodic 
and special reports which have served to improve the vocational edu- 
cation and practical arts activities in the states and local eman 
nities. Many of these reports have been quoted in this book an 
some are listed among the selected references at the end of chippie 
Other Federal agencies have a function similar to that just described 
for the United States Office of Education. The United States De- 
partments of Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce conduct research 
and prepare reports which are a useful resource in planning and con- 
ducting community programs of vocationa 
arts. The Bureau of Labor Statistics ( 
Outlook Service), the Bureau of 
of Apprenticeship 
Labor, and the B 
merce make studi 
and concern to | 
school programs. 
here would be im 


l education and practical 
particularly the Occupational 
Employment Security, the Bureau 
and the Women’s Bureau in the Department of 
ureau of the Census in the Department of Com- 
es and prepare publications on matters of interest 
ocal school personnel responsible for community 


The number of such Teports is so large that a listing 


practicable. These Teports are printed by the United 


nt Printing Office and offered for sale by the Sup¢™ 


intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


Educational organizations such as the American Vocational Ass 
ciation, the Nati 


onal Education Association, and the America” 
Council on Education enga 


f ive 
‘ 8€ in research and publish reports relativ 
to vocational education and the practical arts. These materials ca? 
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be obtained from the association offices which are located in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The amount of educational research done by the states and the 
number and quality of publications available from state departments 
and colleges and universities varies considerably from one state to 
another, Most state departments of education have on their staffs 
someone who has the function of conducting and/or directing re- 
search activities. In a number of states there is to be found a research 


specialist on the staff of the vocational division. Incidentally, these 
vailable to assist local communities in 


surveys. Most of the research in voca- 
l arts is done through the colleges 
s are available in the 


research people are generally a 
setting up research studies and 
tional education and the practica 
and universities. Summaries of research report 
fields of agricultural and industrial education.* 
. The state department of education is probably the best source of 
information regarding available publications on any topic related to 
vocational education and the practical arts. Most state departments 
that do not have a publication on the subject of interest will advise 
an individual on other available publications on the subject and the 
sources, Each state department of education generally has one or 
more special supervisors in agriculture, homemaking, business, and 
industrial education. These individuals are generally quite well in- 
formed on published materials relating to their special field of inter- 
est. They will know of any Federal publications relevant to any 
Particular topic as well as materials produced by another state de- 
partment or university. Colleges and universities usually have an 
extensive publications program through which the results of research 
are disseminated. Several state teacher education institutions operate 
Vocational instructional materials laboratories in which teaching 
materials are developed and distributed; some of these laboratories 

al Education, U.S. Office of Education, 


ag , TPE iculturi 
ummaries of Studies in Agricu No. 242, Series No. 59, 1950. 


Vocati - svisj Bulletin 
ional Education Division, bube™ Education, 1953 Supplement, Research 


Committee, National Association of Industrial Teacher Educators, Dearborn, 


ich., Educational Services, Ford Motor Co., 1953. 
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also have a collection of and operate a circulating library of vocational 
instructional material produced elsewhere. 


Conferences and Workshops 


Attendance at national, state, and regional conferences and work- 
shops should be looked upon as a resource which will be helpful to 
personnel from the community schools. Many boards of education 
are including in their budgets an item for in-service teacher educa- 
tion, a portion of which is used to help finance attendance at regional, 
state, and national conferences and workshops. Business and industry 
have long ago recognized that the training of personnel is a good 
investment and therefore spend considerably more for such purposes 
than educational institutions do. It would seem to be a wise per- 
sonnel policy for the community schools to include in their budgets 
a percentage of their instructional costs, even if only one or two 
percent, to help finance professional growth experiences for teachers, 
Supervisors, and administrators, 

Conferences and workshops are of three types: (1) those spon- 
sored by educational associations, (2) those sponsored by govern- 
mental agencies, and (3) those sponsored by educational institutions. 

The National Education Association with over twenty affiliated 
units including departments for vocational education and the praci 
tical arts has many national and regional meetings which deal with 
problems of vital concern to professional personnel in the commu- 
nity school. The American Vocational Association has divisions fot 
agricultural, business, homemaking, and industrial education, and 
While the name of the association may not suggest it, the activities 
of the association and the annual convention program are ample 


evidence of the interest of its membership in the practical arts aS 
well as the vocational fields. 


State associations of teachers 
ing, and in severa] states the 
groups throughout the year, i 
meeting. In addition 


generally have one annual state meet- 
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around more specialized interests. A pattern found in a number of 
States is a state association for all personnel interested in vocational 
education and the practical arts with the association divided into 
several somewhat autonomous groups according to their special fields 
of interest. 

The Federal government does not, as a rule, sponsor conferences 
for personnel from local community schools. They do hold confer- 
ences for state employees and college and university personnel, and 
occasionally a White House Conference or some other special con- 
ference will be held for school personnel in general. Conferences 
Sponsored by state departments of education are not uncommon. 
Usually state department personnel are assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee or state curriculum committee in planning and conducting 
Such conferences. 

Conferences and workshops for community school personnel inter- 
ested in vocational education and the practical arts are frequently 
Sponsored by teacher education institutions. Those institutions which 
See their role as one of providing in-service teacher education as well 
aS preparatory training find it appropriate to provide professional 
Srowth experiences for teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
through conferences and workshops. These may be scheduled during 
Weekends or vacation periods. They may be of one or two days’ 
duration or several weeks depending upon the purpose of those in 
attendance, They are sometimes arranged so that college or uni- 
versity credit may be given those who have participated. 
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PART VIII 


Organization and Administration 


Chapter 25 


DETERMINING THE NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY 


The planning of programs of vocational education deserve greater 
attention than they sometimes receive from school people and 
citizens, Some school programs of vocational education are not com- 
plete, partly because of incomplete study or lack of recognition of 
needs in the community. Other programs tend to become one-sided 
either because of loose organization or because of lack of organiza- 
tion. A program of vocational education does not consist of a list of 
high school courses installed in a curriculum as the result of copying 
neighboring community programs, of recommendations of teachers 
Or administrators, or of state reimbursement policies for certain 
Courses. A program consists of suitable courses at the secondary and 
adult level, the accompanying work and home experiences, and the 
follow-up in the occupations that have been selected because of 
Specific training needs for prospective and present workers in occupa- 
tions important in the economy of the community and/or to the 
Citizens of the community. 


The point has been repeatedly made in this book that the com- 


Munity-school program of vocational education must be based upon 
community needs. It is now our task to outline more specifically how 
to determine these needs. The purposes of and basic procedures for 
Organizing and conducting a community study are followed by the 
Presentation of a check list which can be used to develop survey forms 
and which may suggest other ways of seeking information. Sources of 
information are indicated, with suggestions for studying trends and 
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conducting follow-up studies. Obviously, two points of view might 
considered: (1) the needs of employers and society for traine 

workers and (2) the individual’s need for marketable skills. Since 
the latter was discussed at length in a previous chapter the emphasis 


here is placed upon meeting the needs as found in the economy of the 
community. 


Organizing and Conducting Studies of Community Needs 
for Vocational Education 


The primary purpose of a community study, so far as ipaa 
cation is concerned, is to secure information about occupationa 
Opportunities, training needs, resources, training facilities, and indi- 
vidual interests and desires sufficient to make decisions involved W 
planning programs. These decisions must be made in regard to T 
ing prior to employment or establishment in the occupation, as we 
as to up-grading, or increasing the proficiency of adults. À 
major purpose of the study is to determine the degree of interest, me 
attitude of the community, and the nature and adequacy of training 
already available in the community. A third important purpose is to 
gather information which will be useful in vocational guidance. These 
purposes are supported and made more specific in an analysis by 
Anderson of thirty-four community surveys. He found the following 
purposes and has listed them in order of frequency of report: 


To determine the need for development of vocational training. 
To provide information for planning or revising the curriculum. 
- To supply vocational information for use in guidance. 


. To discover the extent to which schools are meeting the needs of 
the community. 


‘5. To determine types and number of occupations. 
` 6. To determine labor trends. 


- To foster good community-school telationships.1 
The survey techni 
ind by coordinators 


awNe 


que is used by teachers of vocational subjects 


as an aid in determining content of individual 
* Stuart Anderson, “An Analysis of Community Occupational Surveys,” Me- 
nomonie, Wisc., The Stout Institute, 1949, Mimeo, 39 pp. 
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courses. It is not this purpose with which we are concerned in the 
ensuing discussion, but rather the use of surveys of value in deciding 
what courses should be offered. 

Community studies for planning vocational education programs 
may be roughly divided into four types: (1) comprehensive studies, 
(2) occupational area or industry-wide studies, (3) trade or occupa- 
tional analyses, and (4) follow-up studies. There are, of course, 
variations within each of these classifications. The comprehensive 
type of study will be concerned with all vocations in the community 
for which instruction at secondary and adult levels might be appro- 
priate. Too often, supposedly general studies are not truly compre- 
hensive, Sometimes they deal at length with occupational employ- 
ment but ignore workers in homemaking and agriculture, as well as 
other self-employed groups. Sometimes surveys fail to include public- 
service occupations. A survey of this kind, although comprehensive 
in its coverage, could be relatively simple and economical. It could 
be merely a “nose count” as described by McPherson, to determine 
the number employed and to estimate the number that would be 
employed a year later.? 

The occupational area study deals with one major group or area 
of occupations of the community as, for example, with selling occu- 
pations, with farming, or with certain trade or industrial occupations. 
An interesting example of this type is one conducted in Wilmington, 
Delaware, to improve the business education program. A citizens’ 
advisory committee worked with school people to secure occupational 
information and aid in a placement program of cooperative work 
experience? An industry-wide study would be exemplified by a sur- 
vey of the vocational training needs of all workers in the oil industry 
or the automobile industry in a community. A trade or occupational 
analysis would be more narrow and would be concerned with getting 


2 Marion C. McPherson and Helen H. Randall, “A Community Counts Its 
Workers,” Occupations, 26: 162-64, Dec., 1947. . i 

3 Leslie W. Kindred and W. Paul Allen, “Cooperation Improves Individual 
Schools,” Chap. VI, Citizen Cooperation for Better Schools, The Fifty-Third 
Xearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Chicago, 

he University of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 126-28. 
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a list of specific competencies needed in these trades as, for example, 
the building trades in the community. 

The follow-up study is useful largely to assist in evaluation of a 
Program of vocational education already under way. The extent of 
placement and the success of graduates in each line of work, however, 
also are important indicators of the direction which should be taken 
in adding, expanding, or curtailing certain areas of instruction. 

In getting ready to make a community study there is some value 
in studying surveys made in other communities. The methods used 
in gathering data, including the forms used, and the methods of 
tabulating and summarizing will be worth noting, as well as how 
other steps in making the Survey were carried out.t The state office 
of vocational education and the institutions of vocational teacher 
education in most states will be able to furnish names of communities 
that have conducted Occupational surveys or studies of needs for 
vocational education, since members of their staffs are likely to have 
nese studies. 

g and conducting a compre- 
cople. However, these steps 
» nor are the steps always taken in 
e generally recognized steps in con- 
al Survey are listed. Not all of these 
It will depend upon the type 
Tvey committee, and whether the 


one which is frowned upon bi 
knows nothing about. 
(2) Selecting and appointing an advisory or steering committee by 


*Some recentl blish i i 
those made in Holland ad Moa a community occupational surveys include 
Mo., Trenton, NJ., and W 
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the board of education. A selection committee representing the school 
and community may make recommendations for membership. Some 
schools may already have a citizens’ committee for the school. In 
such a case a sub-committee might serve as a survey committee. The 
advisory committee must be kept informed of the progress of the 
study at all times and its advice should be used whenever important 
decisions affecting the community are made. The use of the citizens’ 
advisory committee for vocational education in the schools is dis- 
cussed at greater length in the next chapter. 

(3) Making an estimate of the probable cost. If teachers are to 
assist in gathering the data, the school will need to employ substitute 
teachers for a part of the time to enable the regular teachers to be 
free for interviews. Costs of printing the forms, of tabulation, and of 
ort all should be carefully estimated. One way 
hool system is to use students for activities 
have educational value to them. Securing 
ations, business concerns, Or from 
possible and wise to get consultant 
ffs of colleges or uni- 


printing the survey rep 
of reducing costs to the sc 
in the survey which will 
grants from community organiz 
foundations is another. It is also 
help from the vocational teacher-education sta 
versities, without cost to the local school. 

(4) Appointing a director of the study. The services of a qualified 
person are needed to insure reliability and validity of data gathered 
and, if sampling is done, to use acceptable methods in drawing it. 
This person might be a vocational teacher, a person in a school ad- 
ministrative position, Or a qualified citizen or volunteer worker. He 
should not be expected to do all of the work, but should be given 
primary responsibility for directing the activities of all persons who 
Mm any way assist with the gathering of information. The director of 
the survey should be largely responsible for development of informa- 
tion-gathering forms and interviewing procedures, and for summariz- 
ing and interpreting the information, once it is obtained. 

(5) Various media should be utilized to keep the public informed. 
These media would include: releases to the press; discussions at pub- 
lic gatherings and meetings of organizations; and special bulletins or 
letters to parents, employers, labor and farm organizations, and other 
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groups and individuals. It is axiomatic that the people will make wise 
decisions only in Proportion as they possess information needed for 
these decisions. 

(6) Securing the endorsement of certain organizations. An example 
of this would be a local chamber of commerce endorsing a survey 
of training needs and trends in the distributive trades in the com- 
munity. The endorsement by labor and management groups of a 
Survey of needs for vocational education in the industries of the 
community might lend sufficient status to such a survey to enlist 
the wholehearted Support and aid of persons who later would be 
asked to furnish the information sought. 

(7) Preparing forms. In making a form it will be helpful to develop 
a list of items of information desired. Check lists of information for 
community study of needs in vocational education should be exam- 
ined. Such a list is given on pages 397-399. It is important to avoid 
a form that is too long or complicated. A data blank is too long if the 
typical respondent lays it aside until he “has more time to answer 
it.” The form is too complicated if a respondent becomes confused 
and stops supplying information or misinterprets what he is to do, 
or if in an interview the interviewer finds it necessary to do much ex- 
plaining or is tempted to “put words in the mouth” of the inter- 
viewee. Any form that might be suggested here is unlikely to be 
suited to all communities, and since th 
naires and data sheets to be found in 
is included here. 


ere are many survey question- 
the literature on surveys, none 


pe, 1952; Determining Occupational Training 
] 1 , ? wE of Vocational Education, Department 0 
Public Instruction, 1948; R, G. Walters, The Community Suves. Mono 58, 
Chicago, South-Western Publishing Co., 1942; Marguerite W Zapoleon, Com- 
c j Washington, DiC., US: Government Printing 
Office, 1952; Community seed A Handbook of Suggested Techniques for 
, Comm Cupational Surveys and Follow-up Studies, State 

College, Mississippi, Industrial Education Distt Mississippi State College, 
Aug., 1953; Carroll Shartle, Occupational Information: Its Development and Ap- 
> Inc, 1952; and John A. McCarthy, Voca- 
Source, Chicago, American Technical 
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(8) Trying out the survey forms and interview procedures. A try- 
out of a questionnaire form, followed by an interview with the re- 
cipient, will make it possible to check on the reliability of the 
instrument and the validity of the data obtained. This tryout will 
enable one to discover whether there are questions that are not clear. 
It will also help to reveal the attitude of the respondent and to fore- 
cast the reception which people may be expected to give to the survey 
staff. 

(9) Securing the survey staff. If the survey is comprehensive many 
persons may be needed to help. Teachers in the community school 
first come to mind, since they are already publicly employed. Public- 
minded and interested citizens, however, will sometimes help in 
interviews or in mailing and tabulating returns from questionnaires. 
For example, in an Ohio county, through cooperation of the War 
Manpower Commission and the United States Employment Service, 
1000 persons participated in a survey covering 210 fields of work.® 
In some communities and under certain conditions it has been found 
that high school students can assist in soliciting data for an occupa- 
tional survey. For example, in Albert Lea, Minnesota, a business sur- 
vey was made by high school students who interviewed 333 firms, at 
a total cost of only ten dollars.” In another community, twelfth-grade 
students were used for interviewing. They reached 93.5 percent of the 
Places designated for the survey. 

(10) Training the survey staff. There should be a clear under- 
standing of what each person is to do, and how he is to do it. If 
interviews are to be made, a short course of instruction should be 
Provided dealing with techniques of conducting interviews.® Inter- 
viewers should be trained to observe as well as to listen, and to record 


è Marion C. McPherson and Helen C. Randall, “A Community Counts Its 
joaren,” Capit the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 26: 162-164, Dec., 
47, ‘ 
Ww R. G. Walters, The Community Survey, 
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pi Gone Comat Survey,” American Wooabional Joumal, 275z 
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what they see as well as what they hear. They should be briefed on 
the meaning of questions so they will all make a uniform interpreta- 
tion of them. They should also be made aware of what kind of in- 
formation will probably be considered by respondents as confidential, 
and what is considered to be ethical practice on the part of inter- 
viewers. Interviewers must be objective and avoid controversial dis- 
cussions. 

(11) Orientation of the persons and organizations to be reached. 
Persons and organizations who are to be asked for information should 
be assured that they will not be identified with the information that 
they give through survey reports or publicity. They should know in 
advance what questions will be asked. It also is sometimes desirable 
to supply copies of interview forms or questionnaires in advance for 
respondents to study. 

(12) Setting up a time table or schedule of survey activities. This 
should include not only the time limits within which the data will 
be gathered, but also the time goal for public announcement of the 
tesults of the study. Data should be solicited when persons and or- 
ganizations are “warmed up” to the study. The people of the com- 


munity will show more interest in the survey report if it is not unduly 
delayed. 


(13) Writing the report. As soon as the summaries are duplicated 
they should be studied by the advisory committee, This committee 
should assist in making interpretations and recommendations. The 
report should clearly point out the nature of the occupational pattern 
of the community and should set forth clear, concise recommenda- 
tions regarding the future steps which should be taken in starting, 
expanding, discontinuing, or curtailing programs of specific education 
for preparing, up-grading, or retraining persons for work in the com 
munity. 

(14) Releasing and implementin 


i & the report of the survey. This is 
an extremely important step. The 


f f izations, seryice clubs, members of 
the advisory committee, the school faculty; the members of the schoo! 
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board; and consultants should be provided with copies of the survey 
report. The press of the community should be kept supplied with re- 
leases on the report of public interest. The local radio and television 
Stations may be used to advantage to further acquaint the people 
with what has been learned about the community. In some instances 
the organizations and groups previously listed will want to have the 
Survey results presented by someone, probably the director of the 
study or the superintendent of schools. They may want to discuss 
the recommendations. This is important and will help to implement 
the findings and recommendations. Ultimately the board of educa- 
tion will need to take action. This action should be in line with what 
the people of the community think and what they want. Their deci- 
sion may involve expenditures and increased costs. It will probably 
result in curriculum change. Very likely it will result in continued or 
greater utilization of human, natural, and institutional resources of 
the community for educational purposes. So the report should be 


objectively and accurately prepared, and in a form, including tables 


and pictorial and graphic aids, that will be readily understood. 


A Check List for Community Study 


As Previously suggested, a form for a community study of needs for 


vocational education should be built after considering a rather com- 
Prehensive list of logical, pertinent questions. From this list should 
be selected those questions which are important in the community 
being studied. Following is a fairly comprehensive range of questions 
having a bearing on community programs of vocational education. 


A Cueck List FOR Srupy oF COMMUNITY NEEDS 


IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A. The occupational employment situation (business, industrial and pub- 
lic service) 
1. How many perso 
female; part-time, full-time? 
2. What are the minimum and max 
occupation? 


ns are usually employed in each occupation: male, 


imum ages of persons in each 


10. 


B. Agri 
Ls 


2. 
3. 


Aw 
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How many persons have been separated from their employment 
in each occupation within the past 12 months? (Does not include 
temporary layoffs. 

In Seite tn are there current shortages of workers? What 
are the reasons? 

In what occupations are there qualified workers who are un- 
employed? What are the reasons? y 
For what jobs would employers prefer employees to have specific 
training prior to initial employment? . 

What kinds of vocational training do the several firms think the 
schools should give? 

How many new workers have been imported from another com- 
munity during the past twelve months? . 
How many residents in the community commute to work in an- 
other community? What are the jobs at which these persons are 
employed and what is the number employed at each job? 


Where do employers recruit new employees less than twenty-five 
years of age? 


iculture 
What is the numbe 


r of full-time, established farm operators in 
the community? 


persons employed at another occupation 
perating a farm part-time? 

What is the number of young farmers not yet fully established as 
sole operators of farms? Number working in partnerships, number 


at home working for wages, allowance or having enterprises ° 
their own? 


What is the numbe 


T of persons employed on farms the yea! 
round? r 
What are farmers interests and need for adult classes in agi 
culture? 
memaking 


D. Programs and facilities for v i i insti- 
k ocational e zi by 1 
tutions and agencies. ducatis provided " 
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1. What are the jobs for which organized training programs are 
being conducted by employers? 

2. What other vocational-training agencies are there in the com- 
munity? For what occupations? 

3. How adequate are the programs and facilities of the community 
school for meeting the needs as revealed by the survey? 

4. What is the financial ability of the community to meet vocational 


education needs? 
E. The secondary school student and adult population and their interests. 
1. What are the school enrollments in each vocational course? Each 


course in practical arts? 
2. What is the number, percentage, and vocational choices of school 


drop-outs over the past 10 years? 
3. What are the vocational choices of students currently enrolled? 

A few comments should be made on the relation of some of these 
questions to the planning of programs of vocational education. Prob- 
ably the most significant single figure, from the standpoint of the 
Program of the school, is the number of persons in each occupation. 
The number who are employed part time may be important in set- 
ting up cooperative training programs. The minimum ages of em- 
Ployees in each occupation is important for the same reason. It will 
also be helpful in determining at what age or grade level to place 
Certain training. Where large numbers are found in some occupations 
it will probably be desirable to break these numbers down into more 
Specific categories of jobs. 

It is necessary to study data regarding specific occupations and jobs. 
to note those that are decreasing or increasing in importance. The 
National Manpower Council has analyzed census data for 1940 and 
1950, showing the ranking of skilled occupations by percent change 
in employment for this period. For example, employed mechanics 
increased 139.5 percent while the average of all craftsmen and fore- 
men increased only 50.9 percent and workers such as millers, black- 
Smiths, tailors, and paperhangers markedly declined.?° Some of the 
factors influencing trends include changes in people’s habits of buy- 


10 National Manpower Council, A Policy for Skilled Manpower, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954, pp- 80-81. 
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ing and habits of leisure, as well as mechanization, invention, and 
discovery. The length of occupational life is also a factor. One way of 
predicting numbers needed would be to divide the number employed 
by the estimated occupational life. A rule of thumb to determine the 
number of apprentices needed in an apprentice training program is 
to take ten percent of the number of journeymen. 

The number of persons employed for the first time in each occupa- 
tion will provide some indication of the trend in growth of each occu- 
pation. Although this information may be difficult to obtain, if it is 
combined with the number who have left the occupation in the same 
length of time, taken together they will constitute a rough measure 
of turnover within the occupation. Care should be taken to make 
certain that persons counted as leaving the occupation do not include 
those who have left one company to join another. A large turnover 
indicates relatively many placement opportunities. It might also 
indicate, however, unfavorable working conditions or lack of ability 
on the part of workers to perform on the job. The estimated number . 
of placements in any occupation should serve as a guide in determin- 
ing the number of students at the secondary level who should be 
enrolled in courses preparing for these jobs. 
many occupations and for many jObS 
ny specific vocational education for 


ployment when they actually mean dete 
ally many employers would, if they Kne% 
n 7 Persons with job experience accompani¢ 
instruction in related subjects. d 
ities “borrow” persons with specialize 
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skills from each other more than is generally realized. If an employer 
cannot find enough qualified workers he seeks workers in a neigh- 
boring community. If this goes on year after year it is an indication 
of a need for vocational education that is not being met locally. 
Many workers, of course, when they find jobs in another community, 
do not move their families, but commute to work if they live near 
enough to it. This fact is often overlooked by persons in charge of 
school programs. While certain occupations may not loom large in 
Mmportance locally, if the number of residents in the community who 
engage in that same occupation in a neighboring community were 
added to the original number the total might be impressive enough 
to justify expansion of a training program for them. 


In agriculture the number of full-time, established farm operators 


in the community is an important figure. It represents the theoretical 


number of potential members of adult-farmer classes. This number, 
however, could be augmented by the year-round employees on farms. 
Some of these, looking toward farming for themselves, will be inter- 
ested in courses dealing with management and establishment in 
farming. The number of farms can be used to predict the number of 
ttained persons needed annually for replacement of operating farmers. 
Sweany has suggested a thumb rule for determining this. He recom- 
mends taking 2.6 percent of the number farming in any given com- 
munity. This percentage is based upon results of mortality and 
Placement studies, The resulting product would then need to be 
doubled to get the number of high school graduates needed annually, 
and then multiplied by five to arrive at the number of boys who 


Should be enrolled in a four-year high school course in agriculture. 
re were 400 operating farmers should, 


lled in vocational agriculture, 
farmers to be trained can 
dies show that youth who 
hich they have had their 
be considered for other 


community in which the 
therefore, have about 100 boys ento. 
Tedictions of the number of prospective 
€ made on a community basis because stu 
enter farming do so in the community in w 
farming experience. A much larger area may 


E “Estimating Opportunities in Farming,” Agricultural Educa- 


ti H. P. Sweany, 
ion Magazine, 22: 4-5, 22, July, 1949. 
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occupations because many youth will leave their home communities 
for employment elsewhere. 

The community's needs for education in homemaking should be 
studied in much the same manner as those for agriculture. The most 
important single statistic is the number of homes in the community. 
These should include not just those within the corporate limits of 
the city, but those within the entire area that logically should be 
served by the community school. The number of homes is appen 
mately the number of full-time homemakers who might be intereste 
in adult courses in homemaking. It may be necessary to subtract from 
this figure the number of married women working, since they e 
have only limited time for systematic instruction. The unmarrie 
women working and those living at home and not working for wages, 
however, are also potential or actual homemakers and should be in- 
cluded in estimations of courses needed in this area. It must be real- 


ized that some courses in homemaking should attract both husbands 
and wives. There is, as 


this number might be, 
the interests of adults i 
courses to attract a ve 
formation on such thi 


clude the Courses offered; the rooms, labora 
ent; and the staff personnel available for 


ase 
any schools offer somewhat tradition 
courses at the secondary level in business, trade and industrial edu- 


cation, agriculture, and homemaking, without an adequate offering 
for out-of-school youth and adults. The existing physical facilities 1 
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these schools might not be adequate for an expanded program to 
serve the needs of all ages in the community. An expanded program 
could require additional teachers. 

These eventualities introduce the problem of costs and the ability 
of the local community to finance expanded programs. One measure 
of financial ability is the assessed valuation of the district. If the 
district boundary and the boundary of the community are not coter- 
minous, reorganization may need to be considered. The wealth alone 
should not be considered as a determinant. The per-capita wealth 
is a more important measure, since the greater the population the 
larger the program of vocational education should be. The bonded 
indebtedness of the school district, however, must also be considered. 
Due attention should be given to needs of the community school in 
areas other than vocational, such as for elementary school buildings, 
adjustments in salaries of teachers, and other increased costs. The 
financing of programs of vocational education is dealt with at greater 
length in Chapter 30. , i 

To a limited extent, the current enrollments in courses in voca- 
tional education and practical arts are an indication of the needs 
for these courses. There are, however, other related factors which 
must be borne in mind. In the first place, if courses are lacking that 
relate to the student’s highest occupational interest the student may 
enroll in a course of his second or third choice. Some students, not 
Satisfied with the course of their second or third choice, are apt to 
drop out of school. These inhibiting factors must be borne in mind 
when the vocational choices of students currently enrolled are con- 
sidered, The choices of school drop-outs must also be considered, 
Since it is entirely possible that many of these persons would have 
Continued in school and would have enrolled in some vocational or 


Practical arts courses had the courses been available. 


Other Sources of Information Concerning Needs 
in the Community 
Thus far we have dealt with information concerning the community 


Only. Such information can usually be obtained through a survey. 
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There are several sources of recorded information. With the excep- 
tion of larger cities, however, this information is not broken down A 
a community basis, but rather on a state and county basis. Som 
data are available on a township basis. A township is hardly ever a 
community, but merely a political subdivision. The decennial dpe 
of the United States Bureau of the Census, however, will furnish in 
formation which can be used to study trends in occupations, Er 
tional level of the population, school enrollments, and other pe 
information. “The Monthly Report on the Labor Force,” poii 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census also provides information heer 
is more current regarding employment trends and numbers in ce 
occupations. Other sources of data regarding occupations in y 
workers are employed are the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
Labor Statistics, the Women’s Bureau, and Children’s Bureau. These 
sources as well as others just referred to will aid in gaining an over- 
view of the employment situation in the nation and in each a 
and are supplementary to local community data secured first hand. 
Analyses of these sources by experts on statistics and occupational a 
formation are valuable as background for interpretation of local data. 
The quinquennial teports of the census of agriculture show trends 17 


agriculture particularly helpful in determining direction for instruc- 
tional emphasis. 


i 

Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart, vai 
on, New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1952; Ca 
Prentice-Hall, 1952; an ocational Education į d, Voc DW. 
Bal Nee KEEN De ai ; ucation in the Years Ahea 7 
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found in some communities. If the steps in making a community 
Survey outlined earlier in this chapter are followed it is quite likely 
that contacts will have been made that will bring to light some of 
these local sources of data. 


Studying Trends 


As already indicated, the recorded data relating to the nation, the 
States, and the cities are helpful in spotting over-all trends. It must 
be remembered that these data, as well as those gathered through a 
local survey, are usually out of date before the report of either is 
published, A community school program of vocational education, no 
Matter how well planned and geared to current data, can soon be- 
come hopelessly out of line with actual needs if trends are not care- 
fully followed. A few of the more noticeable trends will be men- 
tioned here, 

Changes in population are of great significance. Some communities 
are steadily losing population, while others are gaining. Some are 
gaining population primarily in the “fringe areas” and outlying sub- 
urbs of cities. There have been fairly large migrations from surplus 
labor states to shortage labor states. Rural farm population has been 
steadily declining in proportion to the total. There has been a steady 
Mcrease in persons living on small farms and working part-time at 
non-farming occupations. Increases in population are usually accom- 
Panied by changes in the proportions engaged in various occupations, 
Since work opportunities are frequently the cause of these shifts in 
Tesidence, 

Tt has been previously noted that th 
trend in the proportion of women em 

AS trend will have profound effects, not only on the home and 
amily, but also on the types of work available to men and women, 
and Consequently on the types of vocational courses that should be 
Made available to them and to young men and women in the sec- 


ondary schools. f 
The impacts of technology on our economy have resulted and will 


ere has been a steady upward 
ployed. The continuation of 
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continue to result in significant changes in the distribution of p 
in the many occupations. Persons responsible for planning s T 
note occupations that are on the decline and those that are pei, 
ing in importance. The further development of automatic r “ 
automatic machinery used in manufacturing, distribution, + 
farming, and the home will further accentuate some trends meee 
taking place and may introduce new ones. These trends eae, me 
changes in the amount and kind of job training required. 5 A 
increased amount of technical training required push much of = f 
tional education upwards into the community college? Educato 
should be alert to observe a trend such as this if it develops. ee 

School people have become increasingly concerned about sc e 
drop-outs. It should also be noted, however, that the holding Po 
of the secondary school has been steadily improving. There is A 
a trend toward the requirement of high school graduation for x 
trance employment. We may, therefore, expect continued change 
the characteristics and needs of the secondary school population. 


Follow-up Surveys and Evaluation Studies 


One method by which to determine whether community school be 
grams of vocational education are in line with occupational fe A 
is through a follow-up survey of graduates and drop-outs. Suc A 
survey could reveal the proportion who are placed in occupations E 
which they received specific preparation. Placements should refer 


those made upon graduation or dropping out of school, and jobs er 
five years and ten years later, if th et 


studies are conducted ove 
trends in placement upo 


. ted 
An outstanding example of a follow-up study is that conduc t 
under the sponsorshi 


Ta P of the American Vocational Associatio? 
Williamsport, Penna. The area covered by this survey include 
city of Williamsport and the Patronage areas of thirteen high s¢ 


; ace 
T a period of years it will be possible to t 
n graduation, 


pools 
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within a sixty-mile radius of that city. This survey was concerned with 
the vocational training received by the graduates while in school and 
after, and what the graduates thought of the training they received. 
The researchers studied the characteristics of the persons surveyed, 
the factors relating to placement and occupational adjustment, and 
the occupational ambitions of the graduates."* 

The report just referred to may also be regarded in part as an 
evaluation study, since it sought value judgments from former stu- 
dents regarding instruction which they had received. The extent to 
Which their placement has been satisfactory also constitutes a basis 
for evaluation. However, a complete evaluation study must also take 
into consideration the community and its needs for trained man- 
Power. Such questions as these are pertinent: Are the employers able 
to find qualified workers in the community or is it necessary to im- 
Port them from another community? Is it feasible and desirable to 
Provide vocational education for persons to fill these positions now 
being taken by imported workers? Do the persons trained in the 
Community school meet the standards of competency set by em- 
Ployers? 

The study of a community should be continuous just as the plan- 
ning of programs should be going on all the time. Changes in se? 
Munity-school programs of vocational education should be base 
Upon factual information. These changes should be evaluated and 
further modifications made in plans to meet unmet needs or to 
make programs more suitable for the persons who benefit from them 
and for the economy of the community. The programs of vocational 
education in our public schools could be tremendously improved if 
the needs in the communities involved were to be systematically 


studied and provided for. 
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Chapter 26 


PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
BY SCHOOL-INITIATED CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES 


Interest of citizens in having local public schools originally helped 
to bring them into being. In recent years this interest has been made 
More evident by general public participation in the affairs of the 
community’s schools. The development of school programs of adult 
Education has stimulated this renewed interest. The recent attacks 
by the enemies as well as by some critics of the public schools have 
Tesulted in further activity. But fundamentally there has been a 
8towing realization of the self-evident truth that the people of a 
community should accept a large share of the responsibility for mak- 
ing their own schools serve their needs. 

he organization of school-initiated committees of citizens is but 
ne manifestation of this growing sense of responsibility. Others in- 
clude the growth of parent-teacher associations; direct assistance by 
°rganizations, agencies, and individuals; and the many informal and 
direct means of cooperation. Citizens’ committees concerned with 
one or more aspects of vocational education were pioneers in this 
fielg Of community cooperation and are still more in evidence than 
“NY other kind of citizens’ committees. The National Citizens’ Com- 


Mission for the Public Schools estimated in 1954 that there were 

0 communities where some kind of organized citizen activity in 
"gard to the schools was going on. This chapter is concerned with 
Committees for vocational education and practical arts. 
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The Place of Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools 


It is becoming quite generally recognized by our educational r` 
that the people had lost some of the control, or at least some i A 
participation in policy-making that they had in the early Ae 
this country. The growth of our towns and cities, as well p 
growth and consolidation of districts and the development of sys a 
of administration had tended to insulate the public from its schoo 
Hamlin points out that: 


. we developed many school systems which were largely songs 
professional administrators and teachers. . . . Laymen became oe 
unnecessary to the schools, except to furnish the students, elect a 
of education, and pass on occasional bond issucs.t 


It is the desire to regain a larger degree of control over their w 
that has motivated citizens in many communities to take pat ols 
school affairs when given a chance. Local public control of ee 
is a characteristic that is distinctly American. It is a part of 4 
democratic way of life. Thinking people, aware of the ee 
losing this cherished heritage of our way of life, are eager to do aiid 
they can to make certain that the public schools remain pu 
Citizens’ committees offer a means to do these things. 


e 
: . f sam! 
The people’s interest in such committees stems from the 

roots as the desire to create 


neighborhood and on a com 
tradition. Consolidation of 
that will more near} 
been brought abou 
of people within a 


yille: 
1 Herbert M, Hamlin, Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools, D4? 
Il, The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1952, p. 3. 
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strated in many communities that citizens’ committees provide a 
systematic way satisfactorily to utilize enlightened public opinion in 
the improvement of the schools. If public opinion is to be considered 
by school people it is essential that the opinion be utilized in an 
orderly fashion. Committee work provides an avenue or method for 
School people and school boards to use in getting help in making 
important and difficult decisions. If the people are asked to share 
in making decisions they are more likely to abide by and support 
them, once these decisions are made effective. 

A citizens’ committee can be a very effective medium for interpret- 
ing the school to the people. One of the first things that happen 
When a lay group starts to work on an educational program is that 
the members soon learn a great deal about what is actually happen- 
ing in the school. Since the activities of a committee representing 
the people are newsworthy, the community can more rapidly become 
informed about its ‘school. Much information will be passed on by 
Word of mouth. If the advisory body continues for some time, and 
members are retired as new members are appointed, there is soon a 
towing group of people who not only know what the schools are 
trying to do, but who also are more sympathetic to problems faced 

Y educators. A corollary of this advantage is even more important. 
rhe committee may be considered in one sense as a sounding board 
for the people. If members are wisely chosen they will have the con- 
dence of the rank and file of the citizens, who in turn will report to 
them their hopes and aspirations as well as their complaints and 
Problems, So a committee could reflect the interests, the needs, and 
the attitudes of the people. It could, of course, reflect strong preju- 
ices as well, if they existed. f f ; 

In any community school, when there is planning and evaluation 
to be done, information must be secured in the community from a 
Variety of sources. If surveys or other studies are conducted by school 
People, their acceptance and status are likely to be considerably im- 
Proved if such studies are recommended, have been approved, or 
have been developed in part by a representative group of community 
People. A correlated advantage is that when new school programs or 
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projects are undertaken, teachers will be inclined to put their me 
efforts into these activities, confident of the wholchearted interes 
and approval of the people. An example of these advantages is cited 
by Kindred and Allen in the case of the Advisory Committee for 
Cooperative Office Training of Wilmington, Delaware. This com- 
mittee helped to sponsor a successful occupational survey and de- 
veloped plans for improvement of business education which were 
placed in effect. They concluded: “This partnership between school 
and community not only provided a democratic way of developing 
a functional program in business education, but also provided an 
interpretative technique for securing community support.” ? 

In general, it can further be said that the people eventually make 
greater use of their schools where there is an orderly arrangement for 
citizen participation in planning and evaluation. For example, a 
common development is the expansion of adult education oppor- 
tunities as the planning committee becomes more aware of the po- 
tential utilization of facilities and the unmet educational needs of 
those not enrolled in school full time. 


Why Citizens’ Committees for Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts 


All of the advantages of using continuing citizens’ committees, so fat 
as the total school Program is concerned, apply to the role of com- 
mittees for vocational education and practical arts. In addition, there 
are a number of reasons why, in planning and evaluating this large 
area of the program of the community school, this type of citizen 
participation should be encouraged. 

The first of these is that we have had experience with such com- 
mittees for vocational education over a relatively long period. Lay 
councils for advisement in tegard to programs of vocational education 
were among the pioneers. As early as 1913 Indiana had a law author- 


izing trustees and boards of education to appoint advisory commit- 
2 Citizen Cooperation for Better Public Schools, The Fifty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society for 


is the Study of Education, Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1954, Chapter VI, pp. 127, 128. 
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tees for vocation education. Some of the earlier lay committees dealt 
with a specific subject such as an adult class in agriculture or related 
instruction for machinists, but others were concerned with prepara- 
tion for both prospective and employed workers in an occupational 
field. Now we find committees helpful in suggesting local policies 
for the operation of entire programs of vocational education. 

A second and very important reason is that educators can thereby 
get valuable help from persons in the community on selection of 
content for vocational courses. Such persons can, through this orderly 
provision, help the people in the community school to develop a 
vocational and practical arts program that is based upon needs as the 
people find them. Vocational education, possibly more than any 
other area of the community school, must be a cooperative endeavor; 
therefore the school people need the layman’s advice and active 
assistance in planning. This suggests a third purpose or advantage, 
namely the promotion of two-way communication between the school 
and people engaged in the work of the farm, the home, industry, 
and business. 

Another important advantage is that of protection for the instruc- 
tional staff. Vocational education and practical arts is an area in 
which there have been, and still are, a number of untried activities 
and controversial issues. Teachers should not be drawn into debates 
or activities where they must defend themselves. A citizens’ commit- 
tee could take school people “off the spot” if necessary. 

A fifth reason for lay advisory committees is that they can help 
to correlate the work in vocational education with educational pro- 
grams of other agencies and organizations. Included in these organ- 
izations are the labor unions, the farmers’ organizations, the service 
clubs, business or industrial groups, and others. Important agencies 
include the Cooperative Extension Service; the several governmental 
agencies in agriculture, commerce and labor; as well as state and 
local agencies in this area, as, for example, employment services. Be- 
cause of close working relationships with these agencies, laymen are 
in a good position to aid in bringing about better school relationships. 

There is a constant turnover of teachers of vocational education 
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and practical arts in the school. Many organizations and agencies 
compete for their services. Whenever a teacher leaves a school and 
a replacement is made there is no reason why the program or the 
nature of the courses should change, if they were soundly organized 
in the first place. A citizens’ committee can help to provide con- 
tinuity through a change of teachers. 

A subsidiary advantage of lay advisory committees is that they are 
in a strategic position to promote adult classes in vocational educa- 
tion and practical arts. The members of such committees should in- 
clude persons who would be members of such classes. While the 
teacher of a course for adults may feel that he cannot gracefully 
recruit adult-class members, such a committee can, if it is vitally 
interested in the course, give a much needed boost to the enrollment. 


Kinds of Committees Needed in the Schools 


There are two schools of thought on the status and permanence of 
citizens’ committees for the schools. On the one hand, there are 
those who favor the creation of a committee only when there is some 
relatively large project to be considered or problem to be solved. 
Examples of such concerns are planning for new school buildings, 
putting across a bond issue, making a survey of needs for vocational 
education, or planning the start of a junior college. This school of 
thought holds that when the major project is finished the committee 
should be discharged. There sometimes is apprehension lest the com- 
mittee become too strong and usurp some prerogatives of the board 
of education. This school of thought believes that only certain mat- 


ters—previously selected by the board and/or the administrators— 
may be considered, and rules out the 
questions to be dealt with, 


The other school of thought regards the raising of any relevant 
questions concerning the school program and its improvement to be 
a right which should be vested at all times in the people to whom 
the school belongs. It further holds that if the people are to exercise 
this right they should have a means for doing so at any time. This 


idea of citizens originating 
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means that a citizens’ committee should be a continuing body even 
though the board of education has the right—in fact, it has the ob- 
ligation—to do away with the committee if it departs from its 
charter. Of course, the individual members of the committee would 
have a definite term; thus the make-up would gradually change from 
year to year. 

The authors of this book subscribe to the second school of thought. 
They do not rule out the creation of temporary committees to advise 
on temporary problems. It is recognized, furthermore, that citizens’ 
committees might have several sub-committees at work at various 
times and in a more concentrated manner on problems on which the 
committee as a whole can not afford to spend all of its time. But, if 
long-time plans are to be developed, if school programs are to be 
continuously evaluated, then a more permanent type of advisory 
group organization is called for. This will become increasingly clear 
as the organization and functions of citizens’ committees are de- 
tailed in this chapter. 

The kinds of committees needed in the schools will vary with 
communities. These committees will also vary with the size of the 
school system. The occupational pattern of the community and the 
social and economic needs of the people also will affect the types of 
committees that will be needed. Figures 3, 4, and 5 illustrate types 
of committees for different sized communities. 

A variation of the general citizens’ committee would be one on the 
school curriculum, with further possible breakdown into elementary 
and secondary curriculum. If a general committee on vocational edu- 
cation did not exist, as illustrated in Figure 3, the committees could 
actually be sub-committees responsible to the general citizens’ com- 
mittees, There could, of course, be a general council for vocational 
education in a medium-sized school in addition to an over-all, or 
general committee. In a medium or large community where no 
citizens’ group had previously been organized for vocational educa- 
tion it might be well to start with a general vocational committee, 
which could then encourage formation of other specific-area voca- 


tional committees. It is not recommended that a whole array of 
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specific committees be launched at the outset. The diagram in Figure 
5 merely illustrates possibilities as to type, and suggests interrela- 
tionships. In a small community it might be best to start first with 
one advisory council such as a committee for agricultural education. 
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Fig. 5. A System of Citizens’ Committees for Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts in a Large City School System. 


A general committee on vocational education also might or might 
not be concerned with practical arts, but it is recommended that the 


two be the joint consideration of one lay group. Likewise, a commit- 
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tee for agriculture should be concerned with the program of general 
agriculture as well as vocational agriculture. And a committee on 
business education should be concerned with instructional programs 
in general business for all pupils. In many schools it will be advisable 
to have a committee for each of the departments in the school con- 
cerned with vocational education. 

Tt will be noted that the terms “citizens’ committee,” “advisory 
council,” and “advisory committee” are used somewhat interchange- 
ably or synonymously. There may be objections on the part of some 
boards of education to the term “advisory.” However, the term has 
been used a great deal in relation to vocational education for a num- 
ber of years. The name of a council really is not very important. It 
should adequately describe or identify the committee, but it should 
also be one that is meaningful and acceptable to the public. 

A council for industrial and business education would be appro- 
priate in a small or medium-sized community. In a large community 
it might be desirable to establish two or three councils, one to deal 
with industrial education, one with distributive education, and one 
with office education. There should, however, be coordination among 
these councils if they are separate. 

A craft advisory committee will be concerned with just one occu- 
pation, craft, or group of closely related trades such as printing, 
building trades, or auto mechanics. There would be no comparable 
committee for agriculture or homemaking. A joint apprenticeship 
council is a committee composed of representatives from employers 
and labor to advise regarding establishment, conduct, and standards 
for an apprentice-training program. Unlike the other committees 
here described it is actually administrative in nature. This role was 


discussed in Chapter 20. A joint apprenticeship council also could 
serve as a craft advisory committee, 


Questions of Policy on Which Advice Should Be Sought 


We turn next to further consideration of what a general vocational 
advisory committee should do. There are several kinds of questions 
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with which such committees might properly deal. One of these is 
questions of policy. The local board of education is legally charged 
with responsibility for establishing policies for the operation of its 
schools, Advice, however, regarding policies can and should be solic- 
ited from the citizens of the community. Thus, the vocational ad- 
mittee should make recommendations to the board 
regarding local policies for the programs of vocational education and 
practical arts. Following are some of the questions. of policy with 


which either a general vocational advisory committee or a subsidiary 
n the preceding section might concern 


visory com 


committee such as one listed i 
itself. 


1. Who are the people to be served through the program? What 
are the boundaries of the population to be served? Should adults 
and out-of-school youth be included? 

2. For which occupations or occupational areas should the school 

assume an active part in providing preparation, in-service train- 

ing and/or re-training? 

What policies should be followed in admitting or screening stu- 

dents for vocational classes? 

4, What share of the costs of vocational education should be borne 
by students, and by local district? Should state and/or Federal 
funds be used? 

5. On what basis should the effectiveness of vocational courses and 
practical arts courses be judged? What should be the gencral 
aims or objectives of these courses? 

6. What subsidiary committees should be recommended? How 
should their activities be coordinated? 

7. What coordination should be established between programs of 


vocational education and practical arts? 
8. What problems should be studied by the committee and by 


subsidiary committees? 


w 


These questions might not all be classified by school people as 
those dealing with policy. But they are fundamental questions con- 
york within which instruction leading to 


cerning the general framew 
occupational competence should operate. The board of education 


has the responsibility for informing the advisory committee of the 


policy questions on which it wants advice. 
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Principles and Practices in the Use of Citizens’ Committees 
for Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


Successful citizens’ committees don’t just happen. They require care- ` 
ful planning and attention, as well as assistance by school people. 
Well-intentioned starts with such committees could lead to failure 
unless basic principles and practices are followed that have been found 
through experience to be of value. The principles and practices given 
here are the result, not alone of first-hand acquaintance on the part 
of the authors with successful committees, but also of extensive ex- 
periences represented in the literature, selections from among which 
are found at the end of this chapter. The organization of a vocational 
advisory committee involves authorization, qualifications and number 
of members, selection procedure, and method of appointment. Before 
anything else is done, the board of education must authorize the 
formation of a committee, At the same time, or soon thereafter, it 
probably should set forth the committee’s operational policies or the 
framework within which the committee would be expected to func- 
tion. Such a statement will help to avoid embarrassment to the 
board or to the superintendent. The board should clearly state the 
purpose of the advisory committee; the number, method of selecting, 
and terms of members; the relations of the committee to the board, 
the school faculty and the citizens; and the general method of 
operation.’ 

Some citizens’ committees are organized with too small a mem- 
bership. A few have been too large. The more successful committees 
have had from twelve to twenty members. The number should beat 
some relationship, however, to the size of the community which the 
school serves. The type or purpose of the committee will also govern 
the size. A craft committee might well be smaller than one con- 
cerned with the total program of vocational education. The qualifica- 
tions of members are extremely important. Interest in the school 
ee failed suggestions regarding policies, see Herbert M. Hamlin, A 

Fi 


j ol-Sponsored System of Citizens’ Committees, Urbana, Il. 
Office of Field Services, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1953. 
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program and willingness to serve are, of course, essentials. Another 
important qualification is status. The committee member should be 
one in whom the people have confidence and whose judgment they 
respect. He need not be outstandingly successful, but he should be 
well acquainted and experienced in the occupation or occupations to 
be dealt with by the committee and interested in the work of the 
community school. The committee member should not be chosen 
to represent any one community organization or agency. He will, 
thus, answer for people rather than for an organization. Employees 
of governmental agencies will be valuable consultants but should not 
be asked to serve as advisory committee members. The members of 
an advisory council for agricultural education should be selected with 
due consideration to geographical representation, to types of farming, 
and to farming status—that is owner, renter, partner, hired hand. 
Women as well as men should be considered on every committee. 
In a committee for business and industrial education representation 
of kinds of businesses and/or industry should be considered. Mem- 
bership should be drawn both from management and labor. No 
member of the committee should be chosen, however, to represent 
or be a spokesman for a single firm or organization. A common mis- 
take is selecting the “institutional” leader, that is the person who 
holds an office in an organization or who holds some other type of 
titled leadership position. Rather, the “informal” leader is the one 
we should seek, the person who is not necessarily already too busy 
with other matters, who commands the respect and confidence of 
his neighbors, and who is close to the people. 

Local school personnel should be given considerable responsibility 
by the school board for the selection of nominees to membership on 
the advisory committee. They should solicit names from a wide 
variety of sources, including a good cross-section of the citizens. This 
work can be done by an authorized selection committee or by the 
chool staff in vocational education and the adminis- 
trative staff as they make contacts associated with their regular work 
in the community. One authority suggests that at least 50 persons be 
asked to suggest nominations. If each one approached suggests several 


members of the s 
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names it will be possible to develop a good master list for screening. 
Nominees suggested by several persons should be seriously consid- 
ered. Persons to be selected for nomination should mect criteria 
previously set up. In addition to qualifications previously mentioned 
in this chapter, it also is desirable to consider such others as age, 
nationality, whether parents of children in school, and adult-class 
membership, 

If the vocational staff or a selection committee has been given the 
responsibility for submitting to the board the nominations for mem- 
bership, this staff or committee should carefully screen the suggested 
names and submit to the board those of enough persons to constitute 
the advisory committee as outlined by the board. A few additional 
names could also be suggested as alternates who might be used if 
some nominees do not accept appointment. The official naming of 
the members of the committee by the board should be followed by 
a letter sent to each member requesting his acceptance, explaining 
the purposes of the committee and giving some details regarding the 
expected duties of the committee members. This letter should be fol- 
lowed up by personal contact on the part of the members of the 
selection committee or vocational staff. At this time, and after ac- 
ceptance by the members of the advisory committee, it will be appro- 
priate to announce publicly the appointment of the committee 
through official action of the board, and to supply information re- 
lating to the purposes and function of the committee. At the first 
meeting of the advisory committee it would be desirable to have a 
member of the board or the superintendent of schools preside as tem- 
porary chairman until officers can be elected and to explain further 
the duties of the committee and the tole of its members. 

The methods of operation of the citizens’ committee must be given 
careful consideration in order for the committee adequately to fulfill 
its function. Officers should include a chairman or president, a vice- 
chairman, and a secretary. Since members of the school staff and the 
school board will not be members—other than in an ex-officio status— 
they are obviously ineligible. Most newly elected officers will need 
and welcome help that the school staff should give regarding conduct 
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of meetings, and democratic group processes. The staff member most 
closely identified with the committee should assume responsibility for 
assistance in setting up the agenda for meetings, preparation of re- 
ports, and other professional jobs. He should attend all mectings of 
the committee. The term of members should be determined at the 
first mecting and a rotation scheme set up with a definite number 
retiring each year, to be replaced by new members. No member 
should be allowed to succeed himself, but might be re-appointed after 
a lapse of a few years off the committee. At the first meeting, the 
committee should decide on the frequency and place of meeting. In 
order to accomplish as much as will be expected of it, an advisory 
committee should meet frequently. Some committees meet monthly, 
at least for the first year or two. Usually there is an advantage in hold- 
ing meetings in a classroom used for vocational or practical arts 
classes. Publicity regarding the activities of the committee should be 
handled through the regular publicity channels of the community 
school. There should be free communication, however, between mem- 
bers of the committee and citizens. This is essential if the committee 
member is to take “soundings” of the people’s attitude on crucial 
issues and if he is to keep his ears tuned to expressions by the people 
of their interests and needs. For example, the members of a com- 
mittee on agricultural education might wish to get attitudes of the 
people in regard to a school farm. An industrial education committee 
might need to know employers’ attitudes toward a proposed co- 
operative training program. Complete minutes of all meetings should 
be taken and made available to the board of education as and when 
they are desired. Periodic reports also should be given, as well as 
reports of major activities or projects of the committee. The financing 
of the committee will usually not be a problem. Inasmuch as the 
committee is school-initiated, the school should bear the costs, which 
will usually be nominal. 

The foregoing procedures apply in a general way to all citizens’ com- 
mittees and to committees for vocational education and practical arts 
of the several types. The questions to be dealt with will depend on 
the type of vocational committee involved. Some of the questions 
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with which many types of committees for vocational education might 
be concerned are listed here. These are suggestive only, but represent 
actual questions with which such advisory committees have dealt. 


1. What is the nature and-extent of the present program of voca- 
tional education and practical arts? 
What is the community's attitude toward the program? 
What are the vocational education needs in the community? 
How can a survey be made to study the needs? 
What are the most likely future trends in community needs? . 
What should be the objectives of the program with which this 
committee is concerned? 
7. What emphasis should be placed on various aspects of cach 
Occupation? 
8. How should each vocational program be correlated with re- 
lated community agencies? 

9. How well is the existing vocational program mecting our needs? 
10. What are some effective ways by which the public can become 
better informed regarding its school’s vocational programs? 

11. How can employers and schools work together to place students? 

12. How can we locate farming opportunities? 

13. How can we recruit members for adult classes? 

14. Where can we find persons with successful experience in spe- 
cific occupations to teach certain adult classes? 

15. How should facilities for vocational programs be improved? 

16. How can the school’s shops and laboratories be made to serve 
a larger segment of the people of the community? 

17. How should the Program of practical arts be expanded to in- 
clude other phases than industrial arts and homemaking? 


Aumbhwn 


Evaluation by Citizens’ Committees 


The importance of evaluation in 
in vocational education and 
ter 21. A citizens’ committe 


the improvement of instruction 
practical arts was Pointed out in Chap- 
e for one of these programs in the local 


evaluation process. 
An advisory council should discuss th 


€ specific needs which should 
be met by the program on which it has 


been asked to advise. When 
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it does, it is entering into the first stage of setting up objectives, 
whether it realizes it or not. With help from the professional edu- 
cator a committee will eventually be able to describe what it believes 
should be the results of instruction in the area under consideration. 
Examples of statements of this type might be: “Young men should 
be helped to get a good start in a farming business”: “Some of our 
youth should be ready to hold down good jobs in our stores”; “A girl 
should be able to take over certain responsibilities in the home before 
she finishes high school”; or “The printers in this community should 
be helped to keep up to date on new materials and techniques.” 
School people should break down statements such as these into more 
specific objectives to which the council can react. These specific ob- 
jectives should be the ones on which evaluation is based. 

Council members will be able to suggest some of the kinds of evi- 
dence to look for in determining whether these objectives are being 
attained. Teachers should suggest others. Examples of evidences of 
attainment might be: increases in investments in farming by students 
in agriculture, expressed employer satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
students’ work on a cooperative training program, achievements and 
accomplishments of homemaking students in the home, or improve- 
ments in work done by local printers. 

The work of devising instruments for collecting evidence logically 
falls to teachers of vocational education and practical arts. ‘They 
should be assisted by the superintendent, the principal, or the local 
director of vocational education, depending on the administrative 
structure of the school. These instruments might include forms for 
periodic recording that would be summarized in annual reports to 
the board and that the council could then see and appraise. Other 
instruments will be needed to survey employers’ attitudes toward 
vocational programs; the satisfactions of graduates and adult en- 
rollees; or the practices followed by trainees on the farm, in the home, 
or in business or industry. The council should be asked for advice on 
the use of such instruments. It can be of aid in supporting the re- 
quests for information that may be made of employers, employees, 
and parents in the community. 


Chapter 27 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The teacher is the most important single factor bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of any part of the community school program including voca- 
tional education and the practical arts. Therefore, the selective re- 
cruitment and retention of a sufficient number of capable teachers in 
this area of the school’s program should be recognized as one impor- 


tant administrative function. Teachers must be satisfied in their work _ 


or they will not stay. They must be encouraged to feel that they are 


an integral part of the community school and that they have equal 
status with other teachers in the system. 


Recruitment and Selection of Teachers 


This nation has had a shortage of teachers ever since the beginning 
of World War II and is faced with a critical shortage in the foresee- 
able future. The inadequate supply of well-qualified teachers is not 
new in the field of vocational education and practical arts. In fact, 
there seldom has been a time when certificated teachers in this field 
could not find employment in the schools. In the year 1952-53 there 
were 31,558 teachers of high school classes in vocational agriculture, 
homemaking, vocational industrial education, and cooperative pro- 
grams of distributive education, all reimbursed through Federal voca- 
tional funds. In addition to these are the uncounted thousands of 


* Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 


Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Fiscal Year Ended 1953- 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education, 1954, p. 13. 
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teachers of business courses and industrial arts, as well as of courses in 
agriculture and homemaking in schools not reimbursed. Normal turn- 
over in these positions naturally creates demands for newly qualified 
teachers. But in addition there are several other factors that reduce 
the supply of qualified teachers of vocational and practical arts sub- 
jects beyond those which affect the supply of all teachers for our pub- 
lic schools. 

In the first place, there are fewer institutions in each state ade- 
quately equipped and staffed to prepare teachers of vocational sub- 
jects than of other subjects. In most states the state agricultural col- 
lege is the only one prepared to educate teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. In all states some institutions preparing other teachers do not 
have the laboratories and shops necessary to prepare teachers of home- 
making, industrial arts, and business subjects. 

Some leaders in teacher education point out that there is no short- 
age of certificated teachers, only a shortage of certificated teachers 
willing to take teaching positions. A very strong factor in times of full 
employment is the competition for persons with specific training and 
vocational experience. This competition comes from industry, state 
and Federal agencies, business, and other employers. The teachers of 
vocational courses are not qualified unless they are capable of filling 
a working position in the vocation for which they are preparing their 
students. It is probably safe to say that most teachers of vocational 
education and the practical arts could at almost any time find other 
employment (in a non-teaching position) at a salary greater than 
what they are receiving as teachers. 

By the same token, there undoubtedly are many teachers in other 
subject areas who would be willing and available to fill the position of 
vocational teacher if they possessed successful experience in an occu- 
pation for which the community school provides preparation. But 
so long as great numbers of teacher candidates enter and continue 
in college immediately after graduation from high school without 
working at some other occupation, this practice will contribute to the 
short supply of teachers of vocational courses. Several colleges and 
universities now offer cooperative programs for preparation of voca- 
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At least once a year the advisory committee probably should spend 
a major part of a meeting in passing judgment on the program or 
programs with which it is concerned. The vocational and practical 
arts teachers should prepare for such a meeting by again listing the 
specific objectives of the program and assembling evidences on the 
extent to which they are being or have been attained. The members 
of the committee should then be in a good position to judge the pro- 
gram and to suggest new objectives or changes in emphasis. 

School people should never be afraid of evaluation by advisory com- 
mittees. They should welcome it because it will help not only to pave 
the way for improved instruction but also to develop in the com- 
munity a degree of understanding and support for vocational educa- 


tion and practical arts that would be difficult if not impossible to get 
in any other way. 
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tional industrial teachers or coordinators. In these programs industry 
helps in the training by employing students part-time. The students 
learn the skills on the job that are not taught in the university 
through planned work experiences and related instruction. 

A factor contributing to the shortage of vocational teachers is the 

fact that many college students interested in teaching have not them- 
selves previously had vocational and practical arts courses in high 
school. Those who lack this background are not likely also to have 
a major interest in agricultural, homemaking, or industrial education, 
and, thus, would not qualify to teach these subjects. Students who 
have taken vocational courses tend, rather, to enter the occupations 
for which they were trained rather than to enter institutions of higher 
education. 
; Some persons who counsel high-school and college students regard- 
mmg vocational choices may not have all the information needed re- 
garding the opportunities in the field of teaching vocational educa- 
tion and the practical arts. School counselors and others in commun- 
ity schools need to realize that recruitment of teachers for these 
fields should be carried on largely at the local community level, and 
that they have a responsibility for aiding in this effort. 

In the past it has usually been necessary to recruit teachers of vo- 
cational industrial education directly from employment and to de- 
velop a program of in-service education to qualify them for teaching 
through the help of an institution of teacher education. In states 
in which there are programs of cooperative industrial teacher educa- 
tion, more prospective teachers can be recruited from among college 
students. As was pointed out in an earlier chapter, the occupational 
experience of the teacher is an important factor in making instruc- 
tion vocational. School employing officials should, therefore, evaluate 
the experience possessed by teachers in all vocational departments. 
Teachers should be sought who possess the qualifications needed for 
the kind of departments which the community wants in its schools. 
Teachers of vocational education and practical arts should be just as 


well prepared professionally as any other teachers on a school 
faculty. 
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Multiple-teacher departments are increasing in agriculture and are 
becoming quite common in homemaking, excepting in smaller 
schools. Attention should constantly be given to the load of teachers 
to determine whether an additional teacher is needed. A teacher who 
has a full load of students in the high school should not have to en- 
gage in overtime work. Additional teachers should be employed when 
necessary for the extra work of an adult program. 


Special Certification of Teachers of Adults 


For several reasons, teachers of adults in vocational education and 
practical arts quite commonly may be persons who are not teachers 
by profession but who are successfully employed workers, farmers, or 
homemakers. Not only may the regular teachers of a given subject 
area have a full load in the secondary school program, but also special 
skills or a high degree of occupational skill may be called for which 
the regular teacher ordinarily does not possess. Examples of such 
specialties might be tool-and-die design, farm welding or wiring, 
textile painting, or upholstering. Through the help of an advisory 
council it usually will be possible to locate successful workers in these 
and other occupations who can be given a special certificate to teach 
courses for adults. This practice has proved workable in all fields of 
vocational education and practical arts. 

Persons who are selected for teaching skills to adults must not only 
possess the skill that they are asked to develop in others. They should 
also possess those personal qualities that we look for in any teacher. 
They must be interested in people and in helping them to learn to do 
those things that these people want to learn. They must have 
patience, tact, and the ability to tell what they know and to show 
what they can do. They must be able to explain practices and prin- 
ciples so they will be understood by the adults they teach. 

Those who have been selected to teach will need special instruc- 
tion in how to plan for teaching, how to lead discussions, how to 
select relevant subject matter, how to determine whether the student 


is learning, and how to identify their own instructional problems. 
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Both the regular vocational teacher and the local administrator can 
be of help in this task of in-service, professional education. 

Another type of teacher that will be needed in larger programs of 
vocational industrial education is the teacher of related subjects, such 
as shop mathematics or science, or business English. These teachers 
should be regularly certificated teachers who have had sufficient voca- 


tional experience to enable them to relate their instruction to practical 
working situations. 


Employment Conditions, Salaries, and Special Requirements 


Studies of factors related to tenure and length of service in the pro- 
fession show that employment conditions affect satisfaction in the 
profession and tendency to remain in it. Teachers, administrators, 
and lay persons in the community should be interested in improving 
conditions to make possible greater tenure of teachers of vocational 
€ducation and practical arts. The special conditions and circum- 
stances of these teachers should be understood by all. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture are employed on a twelve-month 
basis, Homemaking teachers in some states are employed during part 
or all of the summer, Coordinators of cooperative training also are 
usually employed on a twelve-month basis. Since other teachers in 
the same school system ordinarily are employed only for the academic 
year, the vocational teachers just referred to will or should typically 
receive higher annual salaries than other teachers. It is highly im- 
portant that teachers who are employed during the summer keep the 
administration, the other teachers, and the public informed regard- 
ing their summer duties and activities, 

Teachers whose work requires travel should be reimbursed for 
their professional driving. Especially important in this category are 
teachers of vocational agriculture who will travel several thousand 
miles each year visiting farms of students. Teachers of homemakers 
Visiting homes of students, and coordinators working with employers 


in supervision of students working part time will also have to 
travel. 


ee 
ee 
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One of the more difficult things for a school staff to understand is 
why teachers of vocational courses should receive salaries higher than 
they. The importance of experience in the occupation frequently has 
been pointed out in this book. It has not always been possible, how- 
ever, to find enough teachers in vocational education to fill the needs. 
Partly for this reason, some salary schedules allow partial substitution 
of vocational experience for teaching experience. For example, a be- 
ginning teacher of machine shop who is an experienced machinist 
might be credited with two years of experience, and thus start with 
the salary of a non-vocational teacher who has two years of teaching 
experience. 

‘Another condition that is sometimes difficult to understand is the 
load of vocational teachers. Classes in vocational education and 
practical arts are usually smaller than those in other subjects. There 
are several reasons for this fact. Some equipment is expensive and 
cannot be made available in sufficient amounts for larger classes. All 
instruction in vocational education and the practical arts involves a 
great deal of individual work with students, whether it be at a lathe, 
a motor, a milk tester, a unit kitchen, an office machine, a laboratory 
table, or a study table. Consequently, the size of class must be ad- 
justed to the available facilities. In the case of students of agriculture, 
homemaking, and cooperative training, the teacher or coordinator 
must spend a great deal of time with individual students on the farm, 
in the home, or at their work stations. Thus, the total number of stu- 
dents that a vocational teacher or coordinator can take care of in this 
manner is limited by the amount of out-of-class time available. The 
fact that class periods for these kinds of courses are longer than for 
other subjects naturally reduces the total number of students that will 
be instructed by a teacher within a school day. The student-teacher 
ratio for teachers of vocational and practical arts subjects will, there- 
fore, almost always be smaller than that of other teachers, and in 
some cases a great deal smaller. Many vocational teachers in second- 
ary schools will have time allocated for adult education. A survey of 
329 representative teachers in the Central Region conducted by a 
committee under the direction of one of the authors revealed that 
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56.7 percent of the teachers of agriculture were released from sched- 
uled activities for one or more periods near the end of the school day 
that were to be devoted to conducting adult classes. 

Because of the nature of scheduled and unscheduled activities of 
most vocational teachers, the student-teacher load as usually com- 
puted for teachers in the secondary school should not be used to 
evaluate their load. It is true that the 1950 revision of the Douglass 
formula for teaching load 2 recognizes the difference for agriculture to 
some extent by allowing a coefficient of 1.3 and for homemaking by 
allowing 1.1 compared to 1.0 for most other courses. There is no co- 


ula is designed for secondary 
isons of loads of these teachers 
uld admit the inescapable fact 
e than some others. This fact is 


arly forty years. It is a basic rea- 


d for expecting administrators to 
seek it. 


One of the more serious mistaki 


es made by administrators in con- 
nection with teacher loads is that 


of “building up” the load with non- 
vocational assignments. Such assignments might be a study hall, a 
class in another subject area, or an additional out-of-class assignment. 
Let it be said here, parenthetically, that every teacher, regardless of 
subject, should accept his share of total-school assignments the same 
as any other teacher, However, if such assignments interfere with in- 
dividual vocational instruction as described in the preceding paragraph 
or with essential adult classes they should not be made. It is poor 
economy to use the time of a specialized teacher, one who may be 
_ *Harl R. Douglass, “The 1950 Revision of the Douglass High-School Teach- 


ing Load Formula,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 35. 13-24, May, 1951. 
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difficult as well as costly to replace, for the discharge of functions 
which can be done just as well by someone else. 

It is, likewise, poor economy to employ well-prepared teachers of 
vocational education and practical arts at good salaries and then fail 
to provide adequate facilities and materials of instruction, so that they 
cannot do the high quality teaching of which they are capable. Much 
of the turnover of teachers of vocational subjects has been due to the 
inadequate facilities and poor working conditions. This was amply 
brought out in a study by a committee of the American Vocational 
Association of the factors related to satisfactions of home economics 
teachers.3 Teachers who had other subjects to teach than home eco- 
nomics were less satisfied than those who taught nothing but home 
economics. Those who were teaching in laboratories equipped to teach 
all phases of home economics were better satisfied than those whose 
laboratories were equipped to teach only foods and/or clothing. 
There was a significant, negative correlation between satisfaction and 
teaching load. The least satisfied teachers had no supervision. There 
was a direct relationship between satisfactions of home economics 
teachers and suitable living arrangements and salary. It should be 
fairly obvious that one way to lower the turnover and conserye the 
insufficient supply of competent teachers of homemaking would be 
to improve some of these conditions. A Michigan study by Clark 
showed that teachers of agriculture who left the profession did so 
because of a better opportunity to advance elsewhere, a better salary, 
or more security. Those who remained were more apt to have taught 
adult- and young-farmer classes. Other studies which he reviewed sup- 
Ported his findings and showed a relationship between working con- 
ditions and tendency of teachers of agriculture to remain in the pro- 
fession.t The well-qualified teachers of vocational subjects should be 


3 Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics Teachers, A.V.A. 
Research Bulletin, No. 3, Washington, D.C., Committee on Research and Pub- 
ications, American Vocational Association, 1948. 

*Raymond M. Clark, “Factors Associated with Decisions of Michigan 

‘eachers to Remain in or to Leave the Field of Teaching Vocational Agriculture,” 
miai Ed.D., Library, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1950, 
p- 138. 
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encouraged to continue in the profession. Good facilities and working 
conditions should aid in this effort. Vocational teachers typically are 
faced with considerable clerical work with records of supervised farm- 
ing, home experiences, the securing and duplication of instructional 
materials, and the making of reports. The teacher’s time can be saved 


for more important instructional activities through provision of 
clerical help. 


Staff Relationships 


If unity of the program of the community school is to be achieved 
there must be a feeling of unity in the staff of the school. The nature 
of the subject taught should not set any teacher apart from others. 
Neither should the fact that the school is reimbursed for a portion 
of his or her salary by special funds. Sometimes there has been a 
tendency on the part of vocational teachers to feel that they were 
responsible to a state department of vocational education rather than 
to the local school administration, or that they were entitled to some 
kind of preferential treatment. Such an attitude would be unfortu- 
nate in any school system in which it prevailed. All teachers should 
have a good understanding of the objectives and nature of all pro- 
grams in the school. They should be able to see how their own work 
contributes to the major aim of the entire system. School adminis- 
trators and supervisors can do much to develop morale and a spirit 
of cooperation among teachers of vocational educataion and prac- 
tical arts and among all teachers, 

One of the results of discussion and cooperative work by vocational 
teachers on their special problems has been the development of pro- 
fessional organizations. The largest of these is the American Voca- 
tional Association. This organization has affliated state vocational 
associations which, in turn, have affliations with state organizations 
of teachers of each vocational subject area and of industrial arts. 
Memberships include teachers of agriculture, homemaking, industrial 

ocational industrial education; coordinators of c 


cooperative 
local and state directors and supervisors; teacher 


training; educators; 
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and vocational guidance workers. All members receive a subscription 
to the monthly American Vocational Journal. A nationally affiliated 
organization is the National Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. The American Home Economics Association enrolls not 
only teachers of homemaking from the public schools, but also col- 
lege teachers of home economics, home economics specialists, and 
demonstration agents in the Cooperative Extension Service. It has 
affiliated state associations. Membership includes subscriptions to the 
Journal of Home Economics. The American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion is an organization of teachers of industrial arts and is affiliated 
with the National Education Association. A national organization 
of teachers of business is the United Business Education Association, 
also a department of the N.E.A. The association publishes for its 
members the monthly publication, U.B.E.A. Forum. Another group 
is the National Business Teachers’ Association. This organization 
Publishes the quarterly, American Business Education. There is a 
division in this organization for administrators. 

All these organizations help to develop a group consciousness and 
Professional spirit among members. One of the shortcomings of all 
these organizations is the fact that most school administrators and 
teachers of other subjects than vocation education and the practical 
arts do not hold membership in them or attend the meetings. Thus 
they seldom hear the discussions which would help to give them a 
better understanding of programs of vocational education and practical 
arts. At the 1953 conventions of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion a special one-day program was held for school administrators 
which was well attended. While teachers of vocational education and 
Practical arts generally hold membership in the National Education 
Association and in state, general teachers’ organizations they may not 
necessarily participate in the activities of these associations to the 
extent that they probably should. These organizations could be the 
Means for development of fuller understandings of programs of voca- 
tional education and practical arts. Teachers in these areas need to be’ 
Just as concerned with the total welfare and program of the profes- 
Sion as are any other teachers and need to make their influence felt 
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for the improvement of all phases of education in all community 
schools. 
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Chapter 28 


FACILITIES IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The development of effective programs of vocational education and 
practical arts in a community school requires a great deal of attention 
to the facilities needed for good instruction. It has been repeatedly 
stressed that student activity involving work with materials is a 
dominant characteristic in this area. Many references also have been 
made to the use of community resources in furthering such instruc- 
tion. It is not intended here to minimize the importance of these 
community helps. But it should be recognized that no programs can 
be successful if the facilities are limited to what may be available 
outside the school. Facilities may either limit or help to develop a 
Program, depending upon their adequacy. 

Departments of vocational education and practical arts will re- 
quire more in the way of floor space and equipment than any other. 
‘They will be among the more expensive departments to equip. Fur- 
thermore, each department is unique in its needs. For example, a 
g00d homemaking laboratory would not serve for teaching business 
vocations, and vice versa. A shop ideally organized for industrial arts 
would not meet all the requirements for teaching the farm-mechanic 
aspects of agriculture. A machine shop would meet only some of the 
needs of industrial arts classes. 

It is, therefore, highly important to understand the principals upon 
which sound planning of facilities for vocational education and 
Practical arts should be based. This chapter is concerned, first of all, 
with some of the basic principles that must be considered in plan- 
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ning facilities in the community school and that apply to most or 
all departments of vocational education and practical arts. Following 
these, some of the special facilities needed in each of the four fields 
of vocational education and practical arts are presented. It is not 
appropriate in this book to present floor plans or other reproduction 
of facilities, If programs and facilities are based on community needs 
the facilities in each community will be unique. There are many 
sources of such plans, some of which will be mentioned later. 


General Principles in Planning Facilities 


The first principle is that planning of facilities must be preceded by 
careful study of needs, by setting of objectives and outlining of pro- 
grams for the field of vocational education or practical arts under 
consideration. As shown in Chapter 26, this preliminary work is an 
important function of a citizens’ committee for vocational education. 
The number, type, and size of classes to be served by the department 
at the elementary, secondary, and adult levels all must be considered 
in planning housing. In addition, the other school and community 
needs for use of the facilities must be considered. These considera- 
tions suggest a second principle. The size and arrangement of facil- 
ities should be such as to provide for use by adult classes as well as 
secondary school students. This recognition is essential in a com- 
munity school. It should also result in more use per dollar invested, 
since adults frequently will use the shops and laboratories when they 
are not being used by others, 

Generally speaking, the Principle should be followed that the same 


facility or the same type of facility could or should be used both for 
practical arts and vocati 
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to a lesser degree, in industrial education, particularly as the size of 
the community and of the schools increases. The aggregation of 
specialized shops needed for a vocational industrial program will not 
be suitable for most industrial arts programs, although any one of 
them conceivably might on occasion be used for non-vocational in- 
struction. For example, an auto-mechanics shop could be used for 
some instruction in an adult driver-training course, or a cabinet-mak- 
ing shop could be used by a group of adults taking woodworking as 
an avocational course. 

A related principle that is highly important, however, is that the 
facility for a given field of yocational education and practical arts 
should not be used jointly by teachers of other subject fields. For 
example: the use of an agriculture room by a teacher of biology may 
be expedient in a crowded school but is not wise use of a specialized 
room. Furthermore, in all but the very small schools, the facilities 
will probably be fully used by the teacher of agriculture if he is to 
meet all needs. i 

A fifth principle is that flexibility and expansibility should be built 
into the facility. This is in line with present-day trends in school 
building, generally. It is very important, especially in the field of vo- 
cational education, if the size and number of classes for specific 
Occupational preparation are to keep pace with expansion and con- 
traction of occupational opportunities. Folding partitions and easily 
movable partitions should be considered, as well as construction that 
Will readily permit additions. The use of temporary buildings may 
Sometimes be justified in providing for expansibility. 

Prior to the recent trend toward one-story school buildings, teachers 
of vocational education and practical arts have worried about having 
their facilities relegated to basement or upstairs rooms. It is desirable 
to locate all shops, as well as laboratories and classrooms for agricul- 
ture and homemaking, on the ground level because of the supplies, 
equipment, and machines that must be moved in or out. Also, since 
these departments will attract large numbers of adults for instruction, 
their location should be easily accessible. All shops with heavy equip- 
Ment should be located on the ground floor. 
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School people have debated a great deal on the relative merits of 
facilities built separate from the main school building versus facilities 
built into the main building. The advocates of the former emphasize 
the flexibility of a separate building whose plan will not be unduly 
influenced by ceiling height and width of classrooms and other 
influences of the main building plan. They also point out the merits 
of separation of noise areas. In addition, there is greater expansibility 
for future growth. The facilities can be used for evening meetings of 
adult classes and other community groups. Better use can be made of 
adjacent outdoor areas, There is also easier access of supplies, service, 
machines, and vehicles. Some school people believe that the separate 
building for vocational and practical arts lends status or prestige. By 
the same token, however, this prestige may be offsct by an almost 
unavoidable feeling on the part of the rest of the community school 
that these departments are special, separate, or different; or even 
that they are not, indeed, a part of the local school. It may also be 
shown that a detached facility will involve higher costs for heat, 
light, water, and custodial service. The important point to be stressed 
here is that all factors should be carefully considered before a decision 
is made to build a facility for vocational education and practical 
arts separate from the rest of the school structure. The advantages 
of separate buildings as well as of departments in the main structure 
can be obtained through one-story construction with wings for the 
laboratories and shops for vocational education and practical arts. 
A variation of this is the “finger plan,” consisting of a series of wings 
for each of the related areas connected by corridors or walk-ways. 


Agricultural Education 


Many excellent buildings for a 
ing the past ten years and mu 
istics of better facilities.1 The 
agriculture consist of the classr 


gticulture have been constructed dur- 
ch has been learned about character- 
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auxiliary rooms for conference or committee work and storage; and 
toilets and washroom. In some schools there might also be provided 
school farm land, school forest, transplanting nursery, greenhouse, 
and/or cannery. A 

In most departments the classroom and laboratory could be com- 
bined in one room, since in most schools there is only one teacher of 
agriculture, and supervision will be casier under those circumstances. 
It is common practice, however, to separate some of the laboratory 
Space with a glassed partition so that some activities such as milk 
testing or soil testing can be carried on by a group of students with- 
out disturbing the rest of the class. In schools with larger programs 
involving two or more teachers, two or more rooms could be provided, 
One of which might be a common laboratory used by both teachers. 
The combination laboratory and classroom is by far the more com- 
monly acceptable facility, however, since it provides for a great 
Variety of uses. 

Another partition might separate space for individual or small- 
group conferences and for the teachers’ desks and files. Committees 
can make excellent use of such a room. Adequate space should be 
provided for classroom storage of samples of crops, seed, feed, 
fertilizer, spray materials, and other instructional aids. If the depart- 
ment is housed separately from the main building it should have its 
Own toilet facilities. 

The agriculture room should be large enough to accommodate the 
largest class or group that will use it. This may be the FFA chapter 
or an adult-farmer class. In deciding on the size of the room it must 
be borne in mind that the room should be equipped with tables and 
chairs rather than with tablet chairs or desks and that there will be a 
number of furnishings built in that will require space. One of these 
is the library for agriculture. While some books on agriculture of 
general interest to all students should be provided in the school 
library, those references that will be in daily use should be housed in 
the agriculture room. Students enrolled in agriculture will engage in 
Supervised study in the classroom rather than in the library or study 
hall. A place for display of files for records and instructional materials, 
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a bulletin cabinet, and a cabinet for charts, posters, and other teach- 
ing aids should also be provided. Most teachers of vocational agri- 
culture will want an audio-visual cabinet and a rack or case for 
student notebooks. There should also be space and equipment for 
storage of FFA equipment. 

The classroom and the farm-mechanics shop should be considered 
together. Where there is one teacher of agriculture who has exclusive 
use of both shop and classroom, they can be adjoining. Where there 
are two or more teachers, or where a shop must be shared with the 
teacher of industrial arts, the rooms should be adjacent, but should 
be sufficiently separated so that noise from the shop can be kept out 
of the classroom. One of the essential provisions is a large overhead 
door to permit moving in or out large pieces of farm machinery or 
other farm equipment. A smaller door for students should also be 
provided. Another essential provision is an arrangement of stationary 
equipment and work benches so that considerable floor space is 
available for working on farm machines and other large equipment. 
‘There must be sufficient wall space above benches for tool cabinets or 
panels close to the areas of the shop where they will be used. It is 
quite generally agreed by teachers and leaders in the field that the 
shop should provide 150 to 200 square feet per student. A larger shop 
will be needed in schools with larger enrollments in agriculture. A 
rectangular shop is preferred and should be less than twice as long 
as it is wide. Space should be provided for arc and oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing. Storage room should be adequate for lumber, iron and steel, 
paints, and other materials. The use of color dynamics for shop 


machinery is just as appropriate in the farm-mechanics shop as in 
any other shop2 


* See Clinton D, Zollinger, “Col Conditioning į F ” The 
Agricultural Education Magazine, 25 O55, Ga e ore Sg 
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ture. Three teachers of agriculture are employed, in addition to a 
qualified teacher who does not teach but serves as resident manager 
of the farm of 180 acres. A carpentry class “purchased” a lot and 
built a residence on it. The elementary school pupils use the farm for 
studying conservation and outdoor education.* Many departments of 
vocational agriculture that do not have an enterprise that may be 
called a school farm make use of land rented or owned by or loaned 
to the school in connection with the program. A school farm should 
not be considered a substitute for farming facilities where a boy can 
develop his own farming program leading to a business of his own. 
The uses of school land, the advantages, disadvantages, and problems 
involved are being studied in many states. Deyoe sums up the pur- 
Poses of school land mentioned by 38 Illinois teachers of agriculture 
as follows: 

l. To provide worth-while experiences for students. 

2. To demonstrate practices of potential value to farms in a com- 


munity. 
3. To conduct experiments. A ; 
4. To provide experiences in working together cooperatively. 
5. To provide a laboratory for teaching the relation between theory 
6 


and practice. 3 s Baines 
To provide seeds and breeding services for individual programs 


of supervised farming. 4 l 
7 “Ta provide opportunities for farming programs for students with 


inadequate facilities. 
8. To make money for a FFA chapter or a department. 
9. To provide publicity for a FFA chapter and a department.‘ 


Considerably more research on the operation and use of land for 
educational purposes is needed. While it might not be justified for 
Vocational agriculture in a community where all students live on good 
farms, school land may make it possible to provide many important 
experiences for students from small or inadequately organized farms 
as well as for students in general agriculture without experience in 


? Hollis Moore and Wallace Hawkins, “School District Runs Self-Sustaining 


Farm,” Nations Schools, 53: 47-51, April, 1954. 
4 George E IDo Tha Use of School Land by Departments of Vocational 


Agriculture in Illinois Schools, Urbana, Ill., College of Education, 1951, p. 2. 
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farming. Some educators now are saying that elementary pupils 
should have opportunities to live and work on a farm under a plan 
like that of school camping, 

A school forest might have some of the same purposes as a school 
farm and might be of value not only to agriculture but also to teach- 
ing of science and conservation in the high school and the clementary 
grades. In certain areas a nursery is provided, and in some fruit-grow- 
ing or truck-growing areas a greenhouse is a part of the facility for 
agriculture. Many of the southern states include a cannery as part of 
the equipment, although that facility is not used exclusively by the 
teacher of agriculture. On the other hand, some school people look 
upon such a facility more as a community service and do not feel that 
the educational use of a cannery justifies its existence. 


Business Education 


The facilities for business education should mect the needs of several 
groups. There are students in school and adults interested in typing 
for personal use and in general business training. Other students will 
want to prepare to enter office occupations. ‘There also are students 
enrolled in cooperative training programs either in office occupations 
or in retailing who will need classrooms for related instruction. The 
total number of students to be provided for in business education 
classes is quite certain to be large. Haubert says, “It is generally con- 
ceded that 40 percent of the total enrollment of the pupils of a sec- 
ondary school will take at least one business subject. Some business 
educators hold that as many as 85 percent of the students should 
take one or more semesters of typing. The enrollment of students in 
courses in business education is the most important single factor in 
determining the kind and number of rooms to provide. The rooms to 
pewriting rooms, shorthand rooms, book- 
ctice rooms, office machines rooms, study 


cooperative students, and possibly a model 


3 John R. Haubert, “Not tl En oa ts " ional 
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store or school store. In small schools in which a maximum of two or 
three rooms are available, cach room may need to serve for two or 
more types of instruction. For example: bookkeeping can be taught 
in a regular classroom, and a typewriting room with drop-head desks 
can also be used for some other purpose. Some courses will not re- 
quire specialized rooms, for example: business arithmetic, general 
business training, and business law. Beginning and intermediate 
shorthand may be taught in a room suitable for one of these courses, 
but advanced shorthand or transcription should be taught in the type- 
Writing room so that instruction and practice in transcribing short- 
hand notes into acceptable typewritten copy may be closely related. 

A gencral principle that should be applied is that the atmosphere 
of the office should characterize those rooms where training for office 
work is given. ‘I'he atmosphere closely approaching that of a store 
should also be evident where distributive education is taught. Al- 
though 30 pupils are considered the maximum for most classes in 
business education, many authorities hold that 25 working stations in 
a room is the maximum that should be provided, since more than 
that number of students can not be adequately supervised. All busi- 
ness education rooms should have space for storage and be provided 
with chalk boards and bulletin boards. The rooms should be adjoin- 
ing. They might well be located near the school administrative office, 
So that students may be instructed in office techniques and at the 
same time be helpful to the school. ; 7 

Light is often a limiting factor in teaching typewriting; so it should 
be given considerable attention in a room for that subject. Some 
tooms will need more light than others, depending on the nature of 
activity and reflecting surfaces. All rooms should have well-diffused 
and glareless light. The furniture and equipment also require special 
attention. It is suggested that, on the average, 16 to 20 drop-head 
desks be provided per room, with a minimum of 30 square fect of 
floor space per pupil. The typewriting room and the shorthand room 
should always be adjoining. Some schools provide a work room with 
built-in sink and storage units between the typing and shorthand 
room. This area also serves as a conference room and provides a sound 
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buffer between the two. Some authorities hold that every type-writing 
room should be convertible to transcription and office practice. Filing 
could also be taught in the typewriting room. In view of the possi- 
bility of a variety of uses of such a room and a trend toward use of 
electric typewriters, one side of the room should have electric outlets 
in the floor. The typewriting room and any other room in which 
machines are operated should have acoustical treatment. The book- 
keeping laboratory should be near to or adjoining the office-practice 
room. Equipment should include bookkeeping tables, supply cabinets, 
files, and other Storage equipment. In schools where enrollments 
justify it, one or more office-practice rooms should be provided. A 
- room of this type should be planned and equipped like any typical 
office found in the territory served. A careful study should be made 
of the office machines used in the territory served, particularly those 
used by new employees. It is neither necessary nor desirable to Dias 
vide specialized bookkeeping and other machines requiring special 
instruction and used only by office workers with considerable ex- 
perience. The office-practice room should have receptionist desks, 
miniature sets and equipment for filing, and a duplicator section. 
Ample electrical outlets should be provided as well as acoustical 
treatment. Stencil and fluid duplicators should be considered, as well 
as calculators, both key-driven and crank-driven. ‘Transcribing ma- 
chines and listing machines should be provided, if justified by an 
equipment and placement Survey of territory served. If funds are not 
available for purchase of transcribing machines 
In some departments both an office-machines ro 


practice room might be justified. 
Ina 


they can be rented. 
om and a secretarial 


school where there isa cooperative training program in retail- 
ing a classroom for distributive education should be provided. This is 
particularly important if one or more courses are offered to students 
in the secondary school prior to their placement on part-time selling 
jobs for experience and training. This room should have a co- 
ordinator’s desk and files, as well as Student tables and chairs. File 


_Johm R. Haubert, “Bivins Business Masias a. socal tae 
27: 17, 20, April, 1952. rag ness Machines,” American Vocational J 
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space and bookshelves should be provided to shelve the wide diversity 
of instructional materials and references to be used by students. A 
telephone should be available for direct communication with em- 
ployers. It is often desirable to simulate some of the facilities ordi- 
narily found in stores for practice work such as sales counter, show 
case, cabinet, glass-enclosed unit wall case, and triple mirror. Office 
space could be provided in the classroom or adjacent to it. 

School stores have been developed in some schools. Statements 
might be made regarding the school store in relation to training in 
selling similar to those that were made about the school farm in 
relation to training in farming. Haas points out some of the limita- 
tions and possibilities: 

No matter how we dress it up, no matter how we try to explain it, no 
matter what claims may be made for a specialized retail training room, 
the facilities offered can never approach those offered by the retail store 
itself, 

Further, it should be noted that a specially equipped retail training 
room furnishes a strong invitation for many retail teachers to avoid facing 
the reality of business contacts. . - - 

Nevertheless, when properly used, a specialized school room for train- 
ing in the retail occupations may offer many advantages when compared 
to the bare, disappointing, impractical, drabness of the typical classroom.? 


It is sometimes possible to utilize a room otherwise unsuited for a 


classroom as a store that could serve pupils and at the same time 
Provide worthwhile experiences for persons interested in entering the 
Selling occupations. Such articles as magazines, candy, stationery, 
athletic tickets, and school supplies include only a few of the possi- 
bilities, Some schools set up a model store for demonstration purposes 
and not for sale of merchandise. Such materials can usually be ob- 
tained from wholesalers and manufacturers at cost. A distributive 
education suite in one school is described consisting of classroom, 
ut of Special Business Rooms—Planning the Dis- 
in Physical Layout, Equipment, Supplies for Busi- 
Education Yearbook, Volume V, New 
Bookstore, 1948, pp. 133, 134. 


“The Retailing Laboratory Store,” 
1951. 


"Kenneth B. Haas, “Layo! 
tributive Education Rooms” ’ 
ness Education, The American Business 
York 3, New York, New York University 

8 Eva F. Tibbets and Ken R. Williams, 
American Vocational Journal, 26: 16-17, Mar., 
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conference room, sales practice unit, work room, interview room, 
and display window. 


Homemaking Education 


As with facilities for other fields of vocational education and practical 
arts, a variety of facilities is needed to provide for the several subject 
arcas encompassed in this department. The two larger areas usually 
are those for foods preparation and serving and for clothing activitics. 
There should also be provided space and equipment for a living or 
social center, the teacher’s work center, and storage space. These 
facilities may be provided in one or more all-purpose rooms, depend- 
ing on size of enrollments; in two or more rooms, cach supplying 
facilities for one of the areas previously mentioned; or in a home- 
making cottage or separate building. However, there are some prin- 
ciples which should be adhered to, regardless of what form the 
facilities take. Some of these are applications of principles previously 
listed for all vocational or practical arts departments. Others apply 
strictly to homemaking. A few of the more important will be men- 
tioned here.1 

In many schools junior high school pupils will be expected to use 
the same facilities as senior high school pupils. A department must 
meet the needs of both boys and girls, and of adults of the com- 
munity, The facility should, therefore, be built and equipped to meet 
the needs of all groups that will use it. It should be located so that it 
is easily accessible to adult groups and for delivery of supplies and 
equipment. Since there will be a wide variety of uses to which the 


for instruction typical of that department. It 


y dern Planning for Business Training: The Hamil- 
ton, puio, D. E. etd Business Education World 34, 18-19, Roy "S953. 
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should not be used for school lunch or banquets. Other facilities 
should be provided for them. There may have been a tendency in the 
past in the planning of many existing facilities to over-emphasize 
instruction in foods and clothing. It is important to provide facilities 
for teaching all areas of homemaking. 

In selecting equipment, consideration should be given to the 
economic status of families in the community. Equipment should be 
as good as, and probably a little better than, that found in the average 
home in the community, if the standard of living is to be raised. 
With most kinds of equipment, several types or makes should be 
available to give students experience with them. For example: there 
might be provided both gas and electric stoves; treadle and electric 
machines; and perhaps one sink equipped with a garbage disposal, 
others without, depending on the home situations in the community. 
Some equipment companies aid schools in providing recent models 
Of equipment through liberal trade-in allowances. 

When facilities are to be planned for homemaking, there are 
Several major types from which to choose. It may be helpful at this 
Point to indicate some of the advantages and disadvantages of cach 
type. The all-purpose homemaking room is one type that has been 
gaining in favor in recent years; so it may well be discussed first. The 
all-purpose room is favored by some since it helps to avoid the over- 
emphasis on cooking and sewing that might result from two separate 
laboratories. It makes possible the supervision of a varicty of activitics, 
Such as class discussion, one or more groups working at different 
activities, or all class members working on the same thing. The all- 
Purpose room places emphasis upon broad experiences. It has some of 


the same advantages as the general shop in industrial arts. Many 


Pieces of furniture can be used for more than one purpose. The all- 


Purpose room might serve the function of two, three, or more rooms 
by using folding partitions. It is somewhat casier to make the all- 
Purpose room like a house than separate laboratories. One all-purpose 
Toom is generally more economical and it makes for more efficient use 
of building space since less floor space is required than two rooms 


Combined. If the department has more than one teacher, all-purpose 
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rooms may be built for the number of teachers needed and grouped 
together as a suite. It should be recognized that when a class is 
broken into groups, each of which is working in a different arca of the 
all-purpose room, supervision by the teacher may be a bit more dif- 
ficult. 

‘Two or more single-purpose rooms arc occasionally preferred where 
there are two or more teachers in the department. These rooms could 
be built and organized as an apartment. An apartment, however, 1$ 
apt to have rooms, each of which would be too small for an entire 
class. On the other hand, it is possible to make an apartment-type 
facility quite homelike and inviting. P 

A homemaking cottage is frequently the answer to the housing 
problem in a school that has an overcrowded building, limited money 
for construction, and/or out-moded sewing and cooking laboratories 
occupying space needed for other classes, A dwelling house might be 
remodeled and furnished for teaching homemaking. When this 1S 
done it is usually necessary to remove several partitions to’ provide 
sufficient space for activities of an entire class, comparable to what 
might be available in the school building. If a cottage is built it could 
be planned as a homemaking department aid thus avoid the short- 
comings of a dwelling house that might be difficult to remodel. 

Sometimes facilities for homemaking education are provided in 4 
separate building which also houses agriculture and/or industrial arts: 
One disadvantage of this arrangement and that of the homemaking 
cottage is the problem of extra rest rooms and provision of heat and 
janitorial service, They also have the possible disadvy 
separation of the homemaking department from the rest of the schoo 


which may give the impression of separation from the total school, 
thus making it more difficult fo 


ical 
antage of physic 


of classrooms. 


Returning to the several areas of a well-planned homemakiné 
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facility, it remains now to point out some of the essential kinds of 
equipment. In the clothing area, space and equipment should be 
provided for planning, clothing construction, and repair. Tables, 
chairs, and sewing machines should be provided, as well as facilities 
for storing cach student’s materials. Fitting space should be provided, 
with mirror and folding screen. Space and equipment should be avail- 
able for laundering and pressing. Equipment might include washer, 
drying equipment, irons, and ironing boards. 

In the foods area, places should be provided for each student to 

_ Prepare and cook food. As a solution to this problem unit kitchens 
have become popular, although they require more total floor space 
than a general foods laboratory. Four pupils are usually recommended 
as a desirable number for each unit kitchen. One or more centrally- 
located refrigerators can serve all units. Adequate ventilation should 
be provided to draw off fumes. 

The living or social center could be part of the suite ora section of 
an all-purpose room. It is an area in which those experiences can be 
provided that relate to the social activities of the home. The area also 
can be used for committee meetings and other group planning but 
should be large enough for a whole class to meet informally in it. 
This area should be furnished with sofa, easy chairs, table, lamps, 
Tugs, bookcases, curtains, pictures, and other furnishings ordinarily 
found in modern homes. 

Some homemaking departments have a home crafts area for up- 
holstery, furniture refinishing, and renovating. On the other hand, 
facilities for these activities might be provided in one of the school 
Shops. The advantages of having such an area as a part of the home- 
Making facility lies in the possibility of its use by individual students 
Or small groups supervised by the homemaking teacher concurrently 
With other class members working in other areas of the laboratory. 

rovide instruction in care of the sick, additional space 

and furnishing should be made available, such as a roll-away bed, bed 
linen and blankets, as well as medicine cabinet and first-aid equip- 
ment. These provisions would also help in caring for accidents that 
might occur, such as burns or mechanical injury, and should help to 


In order to p 
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promote the teaching of safety in the home. Some larger schools also 
might provide space for training in child care or a nursery. All home- 
making departments should be planned so as to be adapted to bring- 
ing in children for study by the students, and to include materials 
and equipment for study of child development. 


Industrial Education 


The differences in community needs should be reflected by variation 
among schools in number, diversity, and furnishing of rooms for 
agriculture, business, and homemaking. These differences are even 
more striking as we consider industrial education. We may find 


re 3 ity to a 
variations from the small gencral shop in a small community to 
l 


groups of students to be 
n the elementary school 
will be included in their 
er clementary level. In aome 
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general shop was defined and briefly described in Chapter 16. A unit 
shop is one in which activity is provided for in just one area of in- 
dustrial arts, such as printing or machine-shop practice. The general 
shop is widely favored by leaders in the field, particularly for smaller 
schools and for the lower grades of the secondary school. In many 
respects, the general shop is basic to the development of a broad 
program of industrial arts and in a new program it will be a logical 
beginning. As the program increases in size and expands in scope and 
objectives, unit shops may be added as needed. 

The facilities for vocational industrial education should be de- 
termined by the training needs of the community. They might in- 
clude auto shop, drafting room, electricity and radio shop, printing 
shop, machine shop, and a cabinet-making shop. A study of industrial 
employment in the community and the results of follow-up studies 
would suggest the areas of need and the content to be taught. 

It would be unwise in this limited treatment of the subject of 
housing and equipping schools for industrial education to attempt to 
make detailed suggestions or to recommend specific standards for 
shops. A great deal of study has been devoted to the subject 1! and 
much has been written by national leaders in industrial education of 
value to those who will be given the task of planning a facility for a 


community school. A few general suggestions and principles of 


planning will be given. Ea l 

The first step in planning facilities is to outline in considerable 
detail the programs of industrial arts and vocational industrial educa- 
school. These outlines might include objec- 


tives, groups to be served, and courses to be offered, including in- 
structional activities which it is hoped will be carried out. Ericson 
advocates a community survey to learn the facts about building and 


1 Se, . a study by Willard Bateson of standards for physical facil- 
ities for, school shane and development of check lists of 68 physical facilities, with 
Standards validated by jury of experts: School Shop, 13: 5-42, April, 1954. 

12 Lawrence Prakken, Modern School Shop Planning, Ann Arbor, Mich., Prak- 
ken Publications 1953. Also sce series of articles by the Industrial Arts Policy 
and Planning Committee of the American Vocational Association ina series of 
articles which appeared monthly in The American Vocational Journal, beginning 


28: 14-15, Feb., 1955. 


tion for the community 
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storage on panels or individual tool cabinets placed near areas where 
they will be used. Mobile cabinets or dollies also may be used. The 
argument for tool panels is that they can easily be removed and re- 
placed by students; and that they save space, prevent loss of tools, 
and cut down on student traffic. In some unit shops and vocational 
industrial shops, if there are a number of expensive and large tools in 
limited quantity, there will be need for a central tool-storage facility 
to take care of them. 

The modern concepts of course building in industrial arts and 
vocational education and improved techniques of instruction should 
be reflected in the plans for facilities. These concepts will involve 
liberal use of demonstrations and visual and auditory aids; class 
discussion; and study of reference materials that are increasingly be- 
coming available in improved forms. Accordingly, either a library oF 
study alcove should be provided. This may be separated by a glass 
partition from the rest of the shop. A demonstration and visual aids 
area should be provided in some shops or as a separate room adjoin- 
ing one or more shops. The use of a projection cabinet is to be recom- 
mended. There should be provision for a planning area either in the 
shop or in a separate room. This area could be combined with the 
library, or it could also be used for class or small-group discussion. In 


a comprehensive general shop general-purpose tables and a wide 
variety of benches, tables, cabinets, 


and other equipment should be 
provided. 


When school boards and administrators develop plans for housing 
and equipping departments of vocational education and practical arts 
the teachers in these departments are sometimes not sufficiently 10- 


volved in the early stages. Architects and administrators are becoming 


increasingly aware of the special needs of these departments in prov’ 
sion of space, in housing, 


and in selection and arrangement of equip” 
ment. There is considerable research available relating to the problem. 
But above all, the facilities should be planned with aid of teachers, 
and with assistance from advisory committees. Only in this way will 
the facilities reflect community conditions and needs, and serve the 
teachers and students in carrying on instruction at a high level that 
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will contribute to the objectives of vocational education and prac- 
tical arts. 
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Chapter 29 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of vocational education and the practical arts 
involves problems which are peculiar to this area of the community 
school program; an example is the necessity for close working rela- 
tionships with labor and management groups. Also involved in the 
administration of vocational education and the practical arts are 
problems which are not unique to this phase of education but which 
are accentuated by the nature of the instruction; an example is the 
selection, maintenance, and replacement of tools and equipment. 
The matter is further complicated by the fact that elements of the 
program are carried on in schools of all age and grade levels—ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, trade 
schools, technical schools, community colleges, and adult day and 
evening schools. Vocational education and the practical arts is not 
merely a course or series of Courses to be offered on a particular grade 
level. It is an area of instruction which permeates the entire com 
munity school system and is designed to serve the needs of children, 


youth, and adults of the community at all stages of their develop- 
ment. 


Traditionally, vocational education in particular but to some extent 
the practical art: 


s also have had less prestige in the academic family 
than those subjects which are intended to develop primarily the 
intellectual capacities of the learner. In part, this feeling is related 
to the conflict between the mental and the manual which is mot 
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pronounced in some other cultures than it is in the United States. 
Then too, vocational education and the practical arts have not been 
in the curriculum nearly as long as mathematics, reading and writing, 
science, Latin, and history. For these and other reasons, vocational 
education has developed somewhat as a separatist movement in the 
public schools of the United States. While this may have been 
necessary and desirable in the early development of our system of 
public schools, there is little justification for this position today. All 
children, youth, and adults in a democratic society have a need for 
vocational education at different stages of their development; a 
unified community school program designed to serve all the educa- 
tional needs of all the people would seem to serve the community 
best. 

In view of the scope and complexity of the activities included in a 
Program of vocational education and practical arts, it seems obvious 
that every community school system needs a well-conceived plan of 
organization to accomplish the great variety of tasks which need to 
be performed in the administration of such a comprehensive 


Program. 


The Superintendent Needs Assistance 


Tn Chapter 23 the need for specially qualified personnel on the staff 
of the superintendent was discussed in relation to the improvement 
of instruction, But the superintendent needs help in solving admin- 
istrative as well as supervisory problems. Usually these two types of 
functions are combined in the same person or persons on the superin- 
tendent’s staff so that there is little need or perhaps even the de- 
Sirability of distinguishing between them. Aly 

Regardless of the size of the community the people living in it have 
a need for the whole scope of educational services which vocational 
education and practical arts can provide. Since smaller communities 
Cannot afford to employ a staff of specialists, the superintendent must 
Perform those functions which would be the responsibility of staff 
Specialists in a larger school system. The quality and quantity of 
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specialized services will necessarily be limited in a community too 
small to provide the superintendent with a staff of assistants, Even 
though the superintendent has a rich background of training and ex- 
perience in one or several of the special fields, he will not have time 
to develop all the specialized programs of a community school. As a 
result he may devote his time and attention to the development of a 
program of general education, including some work in the practical 
arts, and then engage in the process of rationalization until the con- 
clusion is reached that a “good general education is the best prepara- 
tion for work, anyway.” 

In all but the smallest communities the superintendent has a staff 
for certain specialized functions. The number of professional as- 
sistants increases as the size of the community increases. In June, 
1950, the American Association of School Administrators made a 
study of the 3220 superintendents in the United States and found 
that the median number of professional assistants in relation to the 
size of the city was as follows:1 


POPULATIONS OF CITIES MEDIAN NUMBER OF 


PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS 


2500—9999 1.5 
10,000—29,999 2.5 
30,000—49,999 4.8 
50,000—99,999 7.9 

100,000—199,999 16.3 
200,000—and over 37.1 


The larger the city, the more likely is there to be on the staff one oF 
more specialists in vocational education and/or the practical arts. It 
might be expected that a community of 30,000 population or larger 
should have one full time person especially qualified to deal with the 
problems of vocational education and the practical arts. Many smaller 
communities employ a part-time person, who also serves in some 
other capacity, such as director of adult education, director of guid- 
ance, or chairman of a department in the high school. The problem 


* The American School Superintendency, Thirtieth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Washington, D.C., The National Educa- 
tion Association, 1952, p. 298. 
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is how to build these positions and the persons filling them into a 
staff which will function best in the development of a community 
school program. 

There are as many different community school system organizations 
as there are communities. The possible combinations are innumer- 
able, so that even in communities of like size and character it is 
unlikely that they would have the same pattern of organization. 
Furthermore, the “ideal” organization for any given community may 
need to be modified and adapted to the interests, abilities, desires, 
and personalities of personnel available. A number of guiding prin- 
ciples might, however, be stated which will apply to any school or- 


ganization. 


1. The superintendent of schools is the administrative head of the 
community school system. This means that he is responsible to the 
board of education for the total program, including vocational education 
and the practical arts. 

2. Some provision must be made 
and supervisory functions in relation to 
practical arts. If the needs of children, 
munity are to be served maximally, the p 


in these areas. — 
3. There is a practical limit to the number of individuals from whom 


the superintendent of schools may personally receive reports and with 
whom he may discuss and determine policy and programs of action. The 
number will vary depending upon the complexity of the organization; 
therefore, while five is generally considered optimum, it may be any- 
where from three to seven or eight. In the smaller school systems these 
assistants might be the principals of the schools, who might also teach 
Part-time. This suggests that if there are two or more specialists in the 
Vocational and practical arts fields on the central staff, they should report 
to the assistant superintendent or director in charge of vocational educa- 
tion and the practical arts instead of the superintendent. 
4. The superintendent must delegate to his assistants the authority 
commensurate with the responsibility which he gives them. When the 
function of developing the program of vocational education and the 
Practical arts is delegated to one of his major assistants, the superin- 
tendent should outline the job to be done and then give the assistant 
freedom to do the job. Just as the superintendent would not want the 


for the performance of administrative 
vocational education and the 
youth and adults of the com- 
rogram must include activities 
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board of education to deal with administrative matters which had been 

or should be delegated to him, so he should not go over the head of an 

assistant by making decisions jn the assistant’s field of responsibility. — 
>. All staff members should respect the authority of the school prin- 


Figure 6 is an illustration of the administrative organization 
chart fora ] 


» Supervisors, and consultants is to facilitate the 
improvement of instruction, 


The School Is the Administrative Unit 


The foregoing discussion of the organization 
ent’s staff should not be interpreted as 
activities of the community schools. 
office are leadership, service, and co 


delegated to the Principal of each Sc 


of the superintend- 
a scheme to control the 
The functions of the main 
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thing” and any administrative organization should be designed to 
build up the school as a unit. 

Special administrative arrangements which need to be made in the 
organization of the elementary school to carry out the type of pro- 
gram recommended in Part IV of this book are relatively simple. No 
specialized personnel are needed although some elementary schools, 
especially those including grades seven and eight, have a special shop 
or laboratory and a teacher especially trained in the practical arts. 
In most elementary schools those experiences involving the practical 
arts will be provided for children as a part of the activities of the 
self-contained classroom. Each classroom in the community elemen- 
tary school should include an activity area equipped with suitable 
tables, benches, tools, and supplies to carry on the practical arts activ- 
ities. The use of these tools and materials in the educational program 


Presents certain administrative problems, but no special organiza- 


tion or procedures need be established to handle them. The princi- 
roblems in the same way as 


pal and the faculty can solve these p 
other supply, equipment, and instructional matters are handled. 


The scope of the principal's duties, however, will be expanded as 
the practical arts activities are incorporated in the elementary school 
program, Also, leadership for the development of this phase of the 
Program must be provided by the elementary school principal. Re- 
Source people from the superintendent's office, the junior or senior 
high school (possibly a teacher of the practical arts), the state de- 
Partment of education, Or a college or university may be brought in 
to assist in both the improvement of instruction through the use of 
the practical arts and in terms of providing more meaningful ex- 
Periences in relation to the development of attitudes, habits, in- 


sights, and understandings about the world of work. 


Secondary School Organization 

The chief officer in every secondary school is the principal. In the 
community college he may be called the dean or director. In addition 
to his administrative duties the principal should also serve as an 
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trator. While this diversity creates problems for the administrator, it 
is at the same time a strength, provided the administrator is able to 
make the best use of the potential contributions of each member of 
the instructional staff. Since the supply of vocational and practical 
arts teachers has been and probably will continue to be less than the 
demand, the salaries of these teachers are sometimes higher than 
those paid other teachers. This is especially true in smaller school 
systems and where there is no salary schedule in force. School systems 
which have salary schedules generally make provision for paying 
teachers higher salaries when work experience is a part of their re- 
quired preparation. In the vocational fields, especially, teachers are 
sometimes employed with less educational qualifications than is re- 
quired in other fields because it is not possible to obtain teachers who 
have both an adequate background of experience in the vocation 
which they are to teach and the amount and kind of general and 
professional education considered desirable for teaching. It is more 
difficult to find suitable substitutes for vocational education and prac- 
tical arts teachers. Teachers of vocational and practical arts activities, 
as a class, are less facile in verbal communication than are teachers in 
general. These are some conditions which the administrator, espe- 
cially, must recognize in formulating a plan of organization for the 


secondary school. A more detailed statement on the matter of teacher 
personnel will be found in Chapter 27, 


The secondary schoo] with offerings in the practical arts and voca- 


ndividual’s goals and aspirations 
The relation of guidance services tO 

Practical arts was discussed in Chap- 
ter 18. 


Secondary schools with facilities for y 


: A Ocational education and the 
practical arts will have special problems 


in the administration of the 
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school plant and equipment and in providing necessary supplies if 
maximum use is to be made of these facilities. The capital outlay 
required for shops, laboratories, and classrooms used for vocational 
education and the practical arts makes it imperative that the facilities 
be fully utilized; this suggests the need for a well conceived plan for 
maintenance of these facilities. Since adult groups will probably need 
instruction involving the use of these facilities it may be necessary 
to have more than one instructor teach in a particular shop or labora- 
tory. In some arcas of activity, the cost of supplies is a major con- 
sideration; students in some cases may work on projects which have 
value to the school and in this way reduce the cost of supplies. The 
purchase and control of supplies presents problems which are not 
unique to secondary school administrators. They are merely ac- 
centuated and made more complex by the greater variety of supply 
items needed and the specialized nature of some of them. 
Vocational education and the practical arts activities are more 
expensive than most other areas of instruction. The school adminis- 
trator must be in a position to defend these phases of the school 
program in spite of the cost. The entire faculty should understand 
the reason for these higher costs and recognize the worth of this 


Phase of the program. Expensive equipment, more square feet of 


floor space per pupil, supplies, and lower pupil-teacher ratios are 
some of the reasons for the higher costs of instruction in vocational 


education and the practical arts. The financing of the program is dis- 


Cussed in Chapter 30. 


The improvement of instruc 
included in vocational education and the practical arts requires a 


knowledge of that field. Teachers and administrators who have had 
no experience in or contact with these special fields are apt to 
fail to understand their aims, methods, and contributions. Those 
teachers engaged in these activities frequently make little effort to 
give other faculty members a general understanding of their work. 


In many schools the result is that the vocational education and prac- 


tical arts teachers go about their own work failing to understand the 


contribution of other teachers to the total education of youth, and 


tion in any one of the specialized fields 
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all other teachers do likewise. The organization of every secondary 
school should be conducive to the pooling of the efforts of the 
faculty toward the common goal of providing for all boys and girls 
those experiences which will result in their maximum development. 
The cooperative improvement of instruction in vocational education 
and the practical arts is discussed in Chapter 22. 

A program of vocational education and the practical arts in the 
secondary school cannot be successful without the closest kind of 
working relationships with the community. Interested groups in the 
community should be involved in planning the program, in the opera- 
tion of it, and finally in the evaluation of it. To accomplish this co- 
operative relationship with all community interests a variety of tech- 
niques will be employed. The school will go to the community to 
determine needs, advisory committees will be used on a continuing 
basis, community resources will be utilized in the operation of the 
program and, in relation to the vocational program, the school will 
work with employers who will absorb the product. Techniques for 


developing community relationships are discussed in Chapters 2, 
17, 25, and 26. 


There is no “best” 
The nature of the community, 


he size of the school, the program 
onsiderations should enter into the 


idually, 
The departmental Plan of organization has been the traditional 
practice, but during recent years it has received much criticism- 
a number of schools the department plan has been discarded and ? 
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committee system has been substituted. It is not within the purview 
of this book to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of depart- 
mentalization, but the following principles should be recognized in 
setting up any type of school organization. 


l. There is a limit to the number of teachers with whom a principal 
can work directly. This suggests the need for some arrangement whereby 
he can work with groups of teachers through their representatives. 

2. Whether groups of teachers are organized as departments, com- 
mittees or on some other basis, the department heads or committee chair- 
men should be chosen by the group they represent. It may be desirable 
to have a rotation plan or at least to place a limit on the number of years 
any one person may serve in this capacity. 

3. Two distinctively different kinds of functions need to be performed 
in the operation of a school: (1) administrative functions which have to 
do with regulating and controlling the affairs of the school, and (2) cur- 
ticular functions which include the determination of what is to be taught 
as well as when and how it should be taught. The former set of functions 
are more routine while the latter category requires imagination, creativity, 
and an experimental point of view. In a smaller school the principal 
could perform all of the strictly administrative functions but in a larger 
school it might be desirable to have “administrative assistants” (call them 
what you will—division chiefs, department heads or wing managers) to 
whom the principal could delegate some of these administrative duties. 
A different arrangement might be made for the accomplishment of the 
curricular functions. Here committees, some of which cut across subject 
Matter lines, might function most effectively. A 

4. Teachers, like most other people, prefer to work in smaller groups. 
They also prefer to work with people of like interests and backgrounds. 

t is recommended, therefore, that whatever pattern of organization is 


‘ ; i i ion to the curricular 
Used in f the school, especially in relation t 
pS aie nized on the basis of subject matter and 


functions, s b 

, some groups be organ i i 
Others on a bromet educations basis, such a committee to study the 
Occupational training needs of youth who are not planning to go to 
college, 


Comprehensive High Schools Compared with Specialized 
Ocational Schools 

The comprehensive high school is a sc i 

girls of secondary school age may have the ppporfonity/toexplor 


hool in which all boys and 
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their interests and capacities through a variety of experiences and in 
which they may also get the kind of specialized education suited to 
their abilities and consistent with their vocational goals and aspira- 
tions. It is a school designed to serve the general and specialized needs 
of all youth—those who will go to college for their specialized train- 
ing and those who will leave high school to work in the community. 

High schools in small communities cannot be truly “comprehen- 
sive” because the number of students is too small and the faculty too 
limited to provide for more than the general education needs of all 
youth and specialized vocational needs in one or two broad fields, 
such as agriculture and homemaking. In communities of 50,000 or 
less there is no problem as to the relative merits of the comprehensive 
high school and the specialized vocational schools; in most com- 
munities of this size there is only one high school, and therefore 
whatever vocational education is to be offered must be provided as a 
part of the program of that school. If the program is broad enough 
to meet the specialized needs of all youth, it can justifiably be called 
a “comprehensive high school.” 

It is in the larger cities where 
merits of these two types of seconda 
Ina study of vocational education 
of the comprehensive high school 


the issue regarding the relative 
ty schools is drawn more closely. 
in New York City a comparison 
with the specialized vocational 


1€ conclusion was reached that, 


advantage seems on the side of ih 
types of programs. However, in the 
a vocational program, whether it is 

omprehensive high school, depends on 
whether the leadership of the insti ution believes in vocational education, 


perate a good program, and gives it support and intelli- 


? Vocational I. 


New York State Education D 
of New York, 1951, p- 62 


ork City High Schools, Albany, es 
¢partment and the Board of Education of the Cit) 
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even surpass the standards of comparable programs in the specialized 
school. At the same time, the comprehensive school can provide a 
great variety of special services and programs which it is not possible 
to offer in the specialized school. Also, the vocational departments of 
the comprehensive school can draw on the resources of other depart- 
ments of the school to vitalize and enrich their instruction. But 
perhaps the most important reason for favoring the comprehensive 
high school is that it brings together, in an institution designed to 
educate boys and girls for citizenship in a democracy, both (1) those 
who will make their contribution to society primarily through the use 
of intellectual capacities and (2) those whose contributions will be 
made through the use of a combination of mental and manual 
abilities, 


Need for Larger School Units of Administration 


Much has been written and some work has been done on reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of school districts to form larger units of 
administration. The need for more aggressive action in this direction 
in most states is obvious. While the size of the school district affects 
all levels of education, it is particularly significant in relation to 
Secondary education. 


The small high school is usually less efficient than the larger school. 


Even though the school district has sufficient wealth to support a 
good school, there are not enough students to provide an adequate 
Program. Youth attending small high schools are handicapped in 
Several ways: (1) a restricted curriculum, (2) limited facilities for 
Student activities, and (3) frequently, the quality of instruction 
Suffers because personnel must direct activities for which they have 
had little or no preparation and sometimes even a lack of interest. 

cause of the limited offerings of the smaller high school, it is im- 
Possible to meet the specialized needs and interests of the boys and 
girls in attendance. Most smaller high schools are in rural areas; fre- 
quently youth attending these schools must choose between the 
College preparatory curriculum and the general curriculum. If a spe- 
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cialized curriculum is offered it will most likely be agriculture even 


though it may be recognized that at least half of the boys are inter- 
ested in business and industry, 


How large should a school or school system be in order to provide 
an adequate program of education in the most efficient manner? 
Reeder has stated several criteria which might be helpful. 


l. The unit should be sufficiently large to permit the organization 
of a complete system of elementary and secondary schools and 
an adult education program on an efficient financial and peda- 
gogical basis. For the larger centers of population, provision 
should also be made for the organization of a system of junior 
colleges and terminal vocational schools. 

- It should be sufficiently large to make provision for an adequate 


administrative and supervisory personnel. 


3. It should not be so large in territory or population that the 


people would lose interest in the schools. The administration of 
the schools should be kept close to the people.3 


Cooperative Efforts between. Two or More School Districts 


° Ward G. Reeder, The Funda 5 Ane : hird 
Edition, New York, The Macmillan Co, Die oa Agrarian y 
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smaller communities have availed themselves of specialized adminis- 
trative and supervisory services in vocational education and the prac- 
tical arts by employing a well-qualified individual in cooperation with 
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Administrators, Washington, 
ciation, 1952. 


the boards of education of other communities. Figure 8, taken from 
the Thirtieth Yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, shows how specialized services can be provided even in 
Smaller communities. The five specialists are part-time workers in 
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more than one local district; they are employed jointly by the several 
cooperating boards of education 


Relationship of Secondary Schools and the 
Community Colleges 


The community college is viewed by some educators as the upward 
extension of the secondary school; in a sense they think of it as the 
addition of grades 13 and 14 to the traditional high school. In fact, 
it has been recommended that these two grades be combined with 
the llth and 12th grades which would result in the community 
school system organized on a K6-4-4 plan. There are others who prefer 
to think of the community college as a small or “junior” college with 
the sole function of Preparing young men and women for “senior 
colleges, Obviously, those holding this view would not associate it 
with the high school. In practice the community college (more fre- 
quently called junior college) is a separate administrative unit with 
a dean or director performing the functions a principal performs in 
other school units. In fact, the relationship of the dean to the super- 
intendent and his staff is the same as that of a principal. The pur- 


poses and programs of the community college have been discussed 
earlier in this book, 


The high school princi 


munity college should see that the vocational education and practical 


ordinated so as to avoid un- 


ch schools, Also, as occupations 1 
become more complex, requiring 4 
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higher degree of technical knowledge and skill, it will become neces- 
sary for youth to acquire a broader educational foundation upon 
which to build the specialized training. Increasingly, then, it is be- 
coming impossible to include in a twelve-grade high school education 
the development of all the competencies necessary for a person to 
function effectively as a citizen and a worker, especially in technical 
occupations. The community college program should include provi- 
sions for completing the education of these youth. 


Adult Education in the Community School 


Programs of adult education do not just happen. Someone with the 
necessary know-how must be given the specific responsibility for de- 
veloping such programs. The high school principal should not be 
expected to carry this function. There should be, on the staff of the 
Superintendent, someone who has this responsibility either as a full- 
Or part-time assignment. Frequently this function is combined with 
the administration and supervision of vocational education and the 
Practical arts, This is a logical combination since the greater number 
of students enrolled in the community program of vocational educa- 
tion and the practical arts will probably be adults. Also the number 
of adults enrolled in courses of a practical arts or vocational nature 
§enerally exceeds the numi- enrolled in all other courses. In some 
Communities the only adult education classes conducted are those 
designed for vocational purposes. E 

In all but a few of the larger cities there are no special facilities 
for adult classes. The shops, laboratories, and classrooms of the high 
schools and the community colleges must be used. This makes it 
mandatory that the cooperation of the principals and the deans be 
Secured. A high degree of staff coordination is imperative. 
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Chapter 30 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


In some states a portion of the vocational education program is pro- 
vided through state-operated and state-financed vocational schools. 
While there undoubtedly is ample justification for making the opera- 
tion of certain specialized schools the business of the state, the au- 
thors hold that education should be a community responsibility at 
least to the extent that the community is able to operate its own 
program efficiently. In this way it is possible to keep the control and 
financing of education closer to the people whose welfare is de- 
pendent upon it. Every effort should be made to reorganize school 
districts into larger units of administration so that more of the edu- 
cation of children, youth, and adults can be provided through local 
school systems. In the meantime, however, it is recognized that many 
community schools are too small to provide an adequate program of 
vocational education for boys and girls in high school as well as adults 
of the community. This situation can be helped in two ways: (1) 
larger communities should plan their vocational programs with the 
needs of the surrounding school districts in mind and then admit 
non-resident boys and girls and men and women into these voca- 
tional activities, and (2) state school-aid laws should make it pos- 
sible for boys and girls of high school age to transfer to a high school 
other than their own where the vocational education programs avail- 
able are appropriate to their purposes. Tuition, in such cases, should 
be paid by the district of residence. To avoid transfers for other than 
educational reasons, provision should be made for the county super- 
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intendent’s office or the state department of education to review such 
cases. The problems of financing vocational education and the prac- 
tical arts are discussed in relation to those programs operated and 
financed by the local community. Much of the discussion, however, 
applies to state-operated schools as well. 


‘An Enriched Program Is More Expensive 


Some forms of vocational education and the practical arts are more 
expensive per pupil hour of instruction than most other phases of the 
education Program. Cost of tools and equipment, need for more 
floor space per pupil, smaller teacher pupil ratios, and (in some cases) 
higher teacher salaries are among the causes. The question is nol, 
“Can the community afford to have such programs?” but rather, “To 
what extent are youth and adults, and therefore the community also, 
handicapped if we fail to Provide such programs?” Let us consider 
these two types of activities separately, 

The practical arts are 


T social studies can be equipped for less than 4 


thousand dollars, a shop, homemaking laboratory, or typing classroom 
might cost 5 to 50 thou 


than twenty-five students; a teacher of the 


dividual and the community } 
chapters, 
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opposed to specialization on the secondary school level frequently 
take the position that general education needs should be met before 
provision is made for specialized education. This is a distorted con- 
cept—to think that some of the needs can be postponed or ignored 
while we concentrate on others. The origin and nature of needs, both 
individual and societal, suggest that they are interrelated and must be 
met when they arise. Few would suggest that nothing be done about 
the health needs of children because we are so busily engaged in and 


spending all available funds for activities planned to develop social 
democratic community school is in- 


or civic competencies. The truly 
ng the need for 


terested in meeting all the educational needs includir 
vocational education. 


The higher cost of vocational education is more often given as an 


excuse than a reason for not providing adequate experiences in this 
area. In most forms vocational education is more expensive than gen- 
eral education but not so costly that even those communities with 
less wealth should be able to bear the expense. In one sense, no com- 
Munity can afford not to provide the experiences which will prepare 
its people occupationally. As pointed out in an earlier chapter, voca- 
tional education can pay for itself through increased earning power and 
contribution to the economy of the community. To fail to provide ap- 
Propriate vocational experiences for youth and adults is to deprive 
the community of the opportunity to realize its economic potential. 
In the final analysis, society is benefited by an adequate supply of 
well-trained workers, who, because of their occupational competence, 
are happy and productive citizens. On the other hand, the individual 
Consumer and society are inconvenienced and handicapped by the 


school’s failure to supply competent workers. 


Local Sources of Financial Assistance 

vocational education and the prac- 
Js rests with the local community. 
for which state and federal 
e costs generally come from 


The responsibility for financing V 
tical arts in the community schoo 
Even in the case of vocational programs 


aid js provided, the larger proportion of th 
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local funds. There is no federal aid for the practical arts and very few 
states provide special aid for this phase of general education. 

For nearly a century the primary source of local funds for the sup- 
port of public education has been property taxes. There are those 
who suggest that incomes would provide a more equitable tax base. 
In any event, there is general agreement that education is a public 
function and should be supported through universal taxation. At first 
this idea was applied only to the elementary schools. Later it was 
extended to include secondary schools and colleges and universities. 
The idea that vocational education, as a part of the community 
school program, is a public function has gained acceptance as the 
public has increasingly recognized its responsibility to support col- 
leges and universities where the professional workers needed by 
society are prepared. 

In addition to revenue through taxation, the community schools 
have several other local sources of income. When a school operates a 
program designed to serve the teal needs of boys and girls, and with 
adequate facilities to provide for students from neighboring districts, 


the tuition fees (paid by the parents or the school districts in which 
the students reside) 


income from this so 
the instruction ( 
but it might be 
the tuition stude 
to offer a greate 
Tuition fees are 
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removed as soon as the program is recognized as an integral part of 
the community school system. 

Individual business and industrial firms as well as associations of 
people who operate business, industrial, and agricultural establish- 
ments have a legitimate reason to be interested in the development 
of vocational education opportunities in the community school. Such 
individuals and groups should be informed of the contribution which 
the community schools can make by preparing workers to enter em- 
ployment with them and upgrading workers already in their employ. 
When business, industrial, and agricultural leaders become aware of 
the possibilities through vocational education, there is no limit to the 
help which they can give the schools through advisory and instruc- 
tional services as well as through material assistance. Numerous illus- 
trations could be given of significant contributions to the vocational 
facilities of the community school by business, industry, and agricul- 
ture. In one community the foundry industry paid for the remodeling 
of a room and then completely equipped it as a modern foundry to 
be used to provide instruction for high school boys desiring to prepare 
for foundry work and adults already engaged in such work. Members 
of an adult farmer class donated labor and the use of trucks to 
assemble concrete blocks, aggregate, and other materials for a farm 
mechanics shop and helped in the construction of it. Farm imple- 
ment dealers frequently lend farm machines for use in farm me- 
chanics classes. Labor unions have cooperated in the development of 
Vocational training facilities, especially for apprentice training, by 
furnishing the labor to construct buildings and to build furnishings 


and equipment. 


State and Federal Funds Available 


State and Federal funds available to assist the local community in the 
development of the vocational and practical arts phases of their pro- 
Stam are discussed in Chapter 24, “Resources Available at State and 


ational Levels.” It should be reemphasized, however, that special 
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state and Federal funds are not available for all types of programs 
which any community may need and if such funds are available and 
used this does not make it any less a community school program. The 
community school need not give up the control of vocational pro- 


grams merely because Federal and state aid is accepted in partial 
support. 


Techniques Used to Reduce the Cost 


Communities with a limited ability to support a program of voca- 
tional education and the practical arts can do a number of things to 
reduce the cost. They can make greater use of community facilities, 
invite business, industry, and agriculture to donate tools, equipment, 
and supplies, produce items of value to the school system and to other 
public institutions, and use volunteer teachers. 

One of the most common ways in which community schools are 
utilizing business, agricultural, and industrial facilities in the com” 
munity is through work experiences provided in these establishments 
under the direct supervision of experienced workers. Arrangements 
for such cooperative efforts are treated in detail in Chapter 17. 

The business, industrial, agricultural, and homemaking interests of 
the community should be brought as close to the practical arts and 
vocational programs as possible. One technique for bringing them 
closer is to secure their active participation in the program. Supplies 
especially, and to some extent, tools and equipment, can be made 
available to the schools if their needs are known by these groups: 
School personnel should not place themselves in the position ° 
begging for such materials. They should, however, be aware of avail 


able resources and accept only items of value in the instruction4 
program. 


Instruction in vocational education e: 
extent in the practical arts 
more meaningful 
something useful 
of such useful an 


specially, and to a limited 
also, can be made more real and therefore 
if the learner is given the opportunity to produce 
and of value to himself or others. The production 
d often salable projects should not be considered 4 
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by-product of instruction but rather a vehicle or medium through 
which instruction can be made more vital. A caution needs to be 
given at this point, owever; those responsible for the administration 
and supervision of these activities must always keep in mind the 
primary purpose of the schools—it is instruction and not production. 

There are in every community men and women skilled in one 
or another phase of the practical arts or in a vocation who would 
be willing to teach others the competencies they possess. The 
services of such individuals can be used to supplement the instruction 
of the elementary and secondary school teacher, and they can also be 
used to teach other adults. Business and industry are interested in 
having their personnel perform such services for the community 
school and have produced literature designed to help them do a 


better job of teaching. 


Enriched Programs Can Produce More State Aid 


It has been pointed out that a community school program which is 
enriched through a generous infusion of the practical arts and activ- 
ities designed to meet the needs of boys and girls for occupational 
preparation is more likely to hold students in high school until they 
graduate than is a minimum program. Since general state aid in most 
cases is based on either average daily attendance or membership in 
school, the amount of money any local community receives from the 
state will be increased by improving the holding-power of the school. 
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Chapter 31 


INTERPRETING THE PROGRAM 


In the preceding chapters the nature and purposes of vocational edu- 
cation and practical arts in the modern community school have been 
briefly outlined. Emphasis has been placed on the teamwork necessary 
between laymen and school people to develop and improve these 
programs that are related to the work of adults and youth. Implicit 
in these discussions has been the necessity for a growing and deepen- 
ing understanding on the part of citizens of their schools. The nature 
and scope of the task of developing a community-wide understanding 
of the objectives and activities of all programs of the public’s schools 
have increasingly challenged the thinking of administrators, teachers, 
and other educational leaders. Much has been accomplished on this 
task. Many articles and books have been written on the general sub- 
ject of interpretation. It is our purpose here first to examine the im- 
portance of community understanding of school programs of voca- 
tional education and practical arts. Following this, some of the suc- 
cessful practices of interpretation will be related to the task of de- 


veloping such understandings by teachers, administrators, advisory 
committees, and school boards. 


The Importance of Community Understanding of Programs of 
Vocational Education and the Practical Arts 


Community programs of vocational education and the practical arts 
are relatively recent developments in American education. Practically 
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all of the public-school programs of vocational education and most of 
those in the practical arts have been developed since the turn of the 
century. Probably most adults have not experienced the sort of in- 
struction described in this book. Most have not completed secondary 
schooling. Those who have were, for the most part, enrolled in 
schools that did not provide such programs; or the instruction which 
they may have received did not meet the standards that are now 
being recommended. Many of these courses, therefore, do not enjoy 
the weight of tradition or the academic respectability characteristic 
of most other areas of instruction. 
One principle of educational planning has been repeatedly stressed 
by the authors, namely, that the adequacy and effectiveness of pro- 
gtams are contingent upon the degree of citizen cooperation and 
Participation in planning and evaluation. People of the community 
are the “consumers” of the product of their schools. They employ the 
8taduates and the drop-outs from the schools. They should under- 
stand the nature and purposes of instruction in the work in which 
they are engaged or for which they are responsible. The people of the 
Community should be specific when they supply details of their own 
needs in terms of occupational competencies and needs of others 
whom they employ. So they should know what the schools could do 
as well as what they already are doing. Experiences in working with 
School-initiated citizens committees for vocational education and the 
Practical arts indicate that before such committees can assist in 
Planning and evaluation it is necessary that the committee members 
become well informed on existing programs. If this understanding on 
the Part of these representative members of the community is lacking 
We can safely conclude that there is a lack of understanding on the 


Part of the rest of the people.. 


Effective teaching depends upo 
Sources. When men and women of the community serve as resource 
field trips, and other instructional ac- 


a part of the community school. 
gent not only upon 
do, but also 


n utilization of community re- 


Persons in class discussions, 
tivities they become, in a sense, l 

heir effectiveness in these roles will be contin 
their experience and knowledge of the work that they 
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upon an intelligent grasp of the aims and goals of the students and 
teachers with whom they work. 

The preceding chapters have emphasized the wide scope and the 
variety of facilities needed for effective instruction in preparation for 
work and in using materials and resources in agriculture, business, 
the home, the shop, industry, and the market place. The people who 
pay for these school facilities have an interest in full utilization of 
them to justify the investment that they have made. They also want 
to make certain that the instructional use of such facilitics will meet 
as many of the needs of the community as possible. They should be 
well informed in order to suggest new or additional courses, activities, 
and projects. Citizens should realize that the facilities are theirs for 
use in instruction for themselves through adult classes and for any 
other instructional purposes. Unfortunately, not all students in typi- 
cal schools are well enough informed about these programs to fully 
avail themselves of them. This may be due to shortcomings of the 
guidance program, or because not all teachers and parents who advise 
students realize the potential instructional uses of these facilities for 
meeting the needs of youth. As has been previously pointed out, 
typically there is not an adequate understanding of the differences 1n 
objectives between specific courses designed to develop occupational 
competency and courses in the practical arts for general education. 

Understanding on the part of the people is vital to the continued 
financial support of vocational education on the local, state, and 
national levels. Federal support for vocational education in public 
schools has been provided since 1917. Most states provide ear-marked 
funds for assisting local public schools in these programs. From time 
to time pressures arise to jeopardize this financial 
more, in times of depression 
buildings, and in times of cr 
schools by persons with a clas 
tively expensive programs o 
vulnerable, But the continued 
base is essential. They are e 
standard of living that our p 


support. Further- 
» in times of overcrowding of school 
iticisms of practical instruction in the 
sical background or by others, the rela- 
£ vocational education are especially 
financing of such programs on a broad 
ssential for high productivity for the 
cople want, for efficient manpower fot 
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our national defense, for the equalization of opportunity among com- 
munities and states, for making our schools truly democratic, and for 
enabling every individual to develop competencies commensurate 
with his own interests and aptitudes. 

Good teachers of vocational education and the practical arts have 
always been difficult to find and retain on staffs of the public schools. 
Tt would help to secure and hold good teachers in these areas of 
instruction if they could be made to feel that what they are doing 
is important and that the community appreciates what they are 
doing. Community understanding is vital to teacher morale and to 
permanence and creativity in the profession. 

Vocational education and the practical arts have been and still are 
Controversial subjects in some communities and among less well- 
informed people. There have been many misunderstandings of the 
nature and problems of our economy and of the work of the world. 
There are stereotypes in the thinking of people that have been tradi- 
tional or that have been a carry-over of philosophies or ideologies 
of other societies or other times. If we are to develop a sound 
Philosophy of education that will serve the community school we 
Must recognize. some of these. Following are listed some of the 
Stereotypes in thinking, the misunderstandings, unfounded assump- 
tions, or unreasoned beliefs sometimes held either by school people 


or lay citizens: 


That secondary school youth are too young and immature to know what 
they want to do as a life work or to profit from specific vocational educa- 
tion. 


s in vocational education and the practical 


That students who take course ‘ 
neral education. 


arts will receive a narrow or inadequate 8e 
tical arts or vocational education are 


That subj i lds of prac 
ubjects in the fie p ho want to enter college or university. 


not as good as others for students W 
That these subject fields are designed to take care of students who are 
academically deficient, retarded, recalcitrant, or delinquent. 


That students enrolled in industrial arts are learning a trade. 
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That students should be enrolled in certain vocational courses even though 
their vocational interests do not lie in these fields. 


That employers will train most of their workers. 


That people who do not enter the professions can “pick up” skills needed 
for holding a job. 


That the occupational destination of most youth is employment in “big 
business or industry.” 


That most employed persons will be working at repetitive-type jobs which 
can be learned in a short time on the job. 


That the machine has reduced or will reduce the demand for skilled 
workers. 


That the function of vocational education and practical arts is merely 
teaching people to work with their hands. 


‘That vocational education and trade training are synonymous. 


; eee : e 
That vocational education includes only programs that are reimbursabl 
from the National Vocational Education Acts. 


That vocational education is concerned only with development of skills. 


That the function of the secondary school is to provide general education 


and that vocational education should be postponed until after completion 
of secondary school education. 


That parents will provide the necessary training in farming and home 
making. 
That systematic instruction is no 


; T 
w being adequately provided by othe 
agencies or institutions. 


That standards of instruction an 


of the public school are sufficient 
and practical arts. 


ae 3 š s 
d administration applied to other a 
and satisfactory for vocational educati 


The program of interpretation should have as one objective that of 
clearing up misunderstandings such as these. It also should have 2 
constructive, positive approach. Emphasis should be placed on clarify- 
ing objectives of school Programs of vocational education and pt4& 
tical arts, the educational Services available and being provided, mg 
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courses offered, the achievements of students, and the needed future 
developments. The goal of school people should be to promote 
understanding of the whole school program and never to compare 
one part of the program with another. 

The task of interpretation is such that a wide variety of media 
should be used, as well as a variety of techniques applicable to the 
subject being presented and the groups to be reached. These media 
may be grouped under the headings of school activities, activities of 
members of the faculty, and use of mass media of communication. 


They will be discussed in this order. 


Interpretation through Activities of the Community School 


The most effective single interpreter of school instruction is the stu- 
dent. Parents learn more about what is going on in the schools from 
their children than from any other source. It follows that a similar 
statement may be made for an adult enrolled in school. People are 
proud of newly acquired abilities and want to tell others about them 


or use them with profit to themselves or others. They are just as sure 


to let others know if the activities in which they are engaging seem 


to be unrelated to their life needs and goals. , 

School people should make it possible for citizens to observe clear, 
concrete outcomes of school instruction. Parents are interested in the 
achievements of their sons and daughters. When they judge the 
effectiveness of vocational instruction they like answers to specific 
questions, What are the former students in these courses now doing? 
How many are engaged in the occupations for which they were 


trained? 


In vocational agriculture, students develop increasingly broad and 


Profitable farming programs. Parents and others see these projects 
and other activities. Students talk about them. Some students, 
through unusual achievement, receive awards. The on-farm instruc- 

ies in the farm-mechanics shop 


tion and field trips, as well as activit 
attract attention of practical minded people. As young men graduate 


and become established in farming through partnerships and on their 
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own in increasing numbers, the full significance and meaning of 
vocational agriculture is understood by more and more people. 

A business education program “sells” itself in much the same 
manner if it is properly organized and if the instruction is good. For 
example, boys and girls who learn to type and to take care of their 
personal business activities can be seen and appreciated. The extent 
of placement in offices and business places and the success on the 
job provide many persons with first-hand information to better un- 
derstand school programs in business education. 

When programs of homemaking are based upon student goals and 
needs in the home situation, when instruction and application of it 
are carried into the home, parents get first-hand information about 
homemaking programs and have a chance to sce the results of instruc- 
tion. When instruction is provided for adults in this field, they can 
judge for themselves. The present level of understanding on the part 
of citizens of the aims and activities of homemaking education prob- 
ably is due more to information through pupils than is similar under- 
standing of any other field of vocational education and the practical 
arts. 

One can say the same thing about vocational industrial education 
that was said about vocational business education, Parents share 
equally with employers the information about training programs re 
ported to them by their sons and daughters, They have a chance to 
see them later on at the work for which they were prepared. One of 
the most effective interpreters of the adult program is a worker who 
has been up-graded for the job on which he is employed or who has 
qualified for a better or more satisfying or challenging job. 

The aims and Purposes of industrial arts become more clear tO 
parents as they observe some of the outcomes in their own children- 
Changes in interests regarding industrial occupations and activities 
can be observed, new hobbies are noted, and improved safety prac- 
tices and habits come to light. As previously indicated, there fre- 
quently is misunderstanding regarding the true objectives of indus- 
trial arts. The student enrolled in classes will help parents to under- 
stand these objectives. Other people may not realize what the put 
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poses are, So additional means must be used to supplement good 
teaching in industrial and other practical arts as well as in vocational 
education. 

Programs of vocational education and the practical arts are closely 
related to the ongoing life and activities of the community and fre- 
quently are carried out where people live and work. These activities 
often involve groups of students or entire classes. Examples are: 
conducting of farm surveys, cooperative purchase of breeding stock, 
putting on a demonstration, preparing an exhibit at a fair or in a 
store window, conducting occupational surveys, and aiding in fol- 
low-up of graduates. These and many others are typical activities of 
youth organizations connected with programs of vocational education 


and practical arts. 
These youth organizations: the Future Farmers of America, New 


Farmers of America, Future Homemakers of America, New Home- 
makers of America, Future Business Leaders of America, Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, as well as local clubs not affliated with 
national organizations have tremendous potential for aiding the 
school to interpret to the public the aims, activities, and outcomes of 
programs with which they are connected. Some of these groups 
engage in competitive activities with chapters or clubs from other 


schools. These activities have public-relations potentialities, although 
a few words of caution might be well to heed at this point. There 
s are sometimes Over- 


are some who feel that competitive activities ; ov 
emphasized by the FFA. If too much emphasis is placed on winning 
contests it may result in adverse publicity comparable to that some- 
times following overemphasis on interscholastic athletics. These stu- 
dent organizations should confine themselves to youth activities and 
not engage in competition with legitimate business or in political or 
action programs ordinarily included in farm, labor, and busnessmen s$ 


organizations. . i 

Although the major purpose ofa citizens’ committee for vocational 
education and practical arts is to give advice on planning and 
evaluating programs, such a committee could be very valuable in 
telling the community about these programs. Effective members of 
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such a committee often will confer with their fellow citizens, the 
parents, the employers, and the farmers. Through these contacts the 
members could also answer many questions that citizens might have 
as to what is going on in the school. Laymen often are able to present 
information to each other in language that is more quickly under- 
stood than if done by some school people. As these members of 
citizens’ committees retire from membership they help to swell the 


increasing number of informed citizens who can aid in the task of 
interpretation, 


Interpretation by the Faculty 


The task of the school superintendent, the board of education, and 

the members of the faculty in disseminating pertinent reliable infor- 

mation to all employers and others is well illustrated by the following: 
The writ 

ing their experiences with loca 


were unsatisfactory, . . . that the local high school was not, in his opin- 
ion, doing a very effective job of Preparing young people for earning 4 
living. 


turnover among student employees was 
quite low. . . . The other em 


ployer estimated that he kept student em- 
ployees an average of less than three months, 


Both employers operated businesses in the same community. . . - The 
first employer obtained student employees by the hiring-at-the-gate 
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It was amazing to hear the dissatisfied employer confess that he had 
not thought of asking the high school to recommend students for part- 
time employment. The first employer did not know of the part-time co- 
operative program in the high school despite the fact that it had been in 
operation for more than ten years. This happened in a community of 
6,500 inhabitants. Moreover, both of the employers involved in the dis- 
cussion were members of the local board of education! * 


The superintendent, principal, and board of education must 
depend upon teachers of vocational education and the practical arts 
for much of the information about these programs. Periodic reports 
by these teachers and coordinators and an annual report should be of 
value to all those not directly connected with a program. Supervisory 
officials should supplement this information with visits to classes and 
to representative students who are engaged in on-the-job training or 
are receiving individual instruction on the farm or in the home. 

One of the ways of letting the adults in the community know what 
tion and practical arts is to bring them 
ults will help. Parent nights also have 
Regular classes are held and 
activities in which their sons 
he community should be 
mes when school is in 


is going on in vocational educa 
into the school. Classes for ad 
been very effective for this purpose. 

parents observe first hand some of the 
and daughters engage. But other adults in t 


invited into the school as well, at other ti 
Tegular session. It will take considerable time and much work on the 


part of the school staff to make adults feel welcome and at ease in 
visiting school, but it can be done and is being done in a few places. 
There should be provision for receiving visitors in the school and for 
directing them to the rooms and shops where courses are taught in 
Which they are interested. Some departments could set regular hours 
when the shop, laboratory, OF classroom would be open and scheduled 
for consultation by teachers, coordinators, and administrators with 
adults of the community. Wallace suggests this good practice for 
departments of homemaking.” It should work equally well for other 


Services News Letter 5: 1-2, May, 1953. 


i ics i ity,” Cha 
2 Inez Wall: “Interpreting Home Economics in the Community,” Chap. 
XI, National pies a Secondary School Principals, Home Economics in the 


Secondary School, Bul. 35, Oct, 1953. 


* Editorial, Michigan Guidance 
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departments within the limitations of time available during ordinary 
working hours. 

As pointed out in Chapter 22, all members of the school faculty 
should be well enough informed about programs of vocational edu- 
cation and practical arts so that they can tell others about them. 
Those who, through their regular duties, come into contact with 
community groups and who work with parents and employers should 
realize that these people are sometimes less well informed on such 
programs than they should be if they are to do their part in helping 
to make them effective. The informal contacts made by school 
faculties and administrative officials often are very effective. One 
medium for informal approaches is the telephone. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators should, therefore, have €asy access to it. People who 
receive calls should make every effort to handle them in such a way 
as to build good will and understanding of the program of the school. 
Correspondence should receive the same careful attention in any 
program of public relations. Inquiries the recipient cannot answer 
should be referred to someone who has the information. 


Teachers and coordinators sh 
grams for which they have 
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fessional journals. Care must be taken to make certain that all in- 
formation presented is accurate and authentic. 

Student demonstrations have proved to be effective media for 
informing people of some kinds of learning activities. Safety in the 
home, on the farm or in the shop; new or approved practices in pro- 
duction, selling, mechanical work or control of erosion; proficiency 
in specific skills; and illustrations of accomplishments are only a few 
of the subjects that have been successfully used for this purpose. 
These demonstrations are often given, not only to school assemblies, 
but also to parent-teacher groups, service clubs, farmers’ meetings, 
and other public gatherings. 

Some schools provide equipment and assistance for the making of 
movies of student activities for local showing. These movies could 
also be used in other communities in which the schools do not have 
Similar courses or programs, but in which they are being considered. 
The use of this and other media in relation to one vocational program 
is reported by a coordinator in the school: 


Public relations for our diversified occupations program is built around 
newspaper stories, motion pictures, and employer-employee banquet, and 


the civic activities of the coordinator. = 
Several years ago, a 16 millimeter movie, 1n color, was made of the 


activities of the D O students. This film has been shown to civic groups, 
junior and senior high school classes, and to hundreds of people at annual 


Open-house nights. i i 
The industrial arts department publishes a monthly paper with a circu- 


lation of more than 500 students. The local newspaper (circulation 


6,200) donates a weekly page for the school. a 
Our employer-employee banquet rates front page publicity. The co- 


ordinator, through daily contacts, continually promotes the program.3 

vic clubs were invited to luncheon in the 
for five weeks. Following these 
the classes in industrial arts and 
ted a five-minute dis- 
out 250 persons were 


In another school local ci 
high school cafeteria once a week 
luncheons there was an inspection of 
vocational education. Each instructor presen 
cussion of the courses they were teaching. Ab 
n Your Most Beneficial Public Relations Proj- 


"B ill, “ Bee! 
tuce Neill, “What Has Be n 8: 27, May, 1953. 


a: . . 
ect?” American Vocational Journa 
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entertained and instructed. One of the outcomes was a detailed 
survey of community needs later developed. 

Many schools have taken advantage of opportunities provided by 
local radio stations to present programs by students and/or staff 
members from classes in vocational education and the practical arts. 
In these programs groups of students discuss their experiences and 
activities. Parents and employers are often included in the discussions. 
Some chapters or clubs in these departments broadcast a portion of 
one of their regular meetings. Students sometimes are interviewed 
regarding their work experiences Sometimes these interviews are 
recorded on tape out on the farm, in the home, in the store, or 
other place of work, and then made available to several radio stations. 
In some states, the office of vocational education in the state depart- 
ment of public instruction sponsors a series of radio broadcasts. Local 
Tepresentatives sometimes appear on these broadcasts. In this way 
many people, who otherwise might not have an opportunity to learn 
about these practical school programs, find out what some of the 
schools are doing. 

In communities adjacent to television stations there has been a 
growing awareness of the possibilities of interpretation through this 
medium. This is especially true in connection with university stations 
with an educational license and other stations not dependent on net 
work programs. An example of activity of this type is found in Erie 
County, Pennsylvania. In that area the local chapters of FFA pro 
duced regularly scheduled shows at the rate of one to three per week 


over a two-year period. These shows were scheduled for each week at 
the same period. The c 


4 Biron E. Decker, “T.V, : mr s 5 ag- 
azine, 27: 10, 15, July, 1954,° 8% Business,” The Agricultural Education M 
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remembered that these are all departments in which students work 
with materials. Many student activities working with these materials 
could be shown. 

If the schools would make full use of available means of informing 
the public about programs of vocational education and the practical 
arts, the people might eventually know as much about them as they 
do of other school programs. This should be the goal of educators. 
Only with a full understanding by the people of a community can we 
expect vocational education and the practical arts to develop in 
community schools to the point where they will make the optimum 
contribution to individuals in the community and to the furtherance 


of the aims of a democratic society. 
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